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Art  Krakowsky  and  Greg  Suski  discuss  their  ISDN  experiences. 


Lawrence  Livermore  Labs 
reflects  on  ISDN  lessons 

Project  management  problems,  technical  woes 
among  hurdles  overcome  in  building  ISDN  net. 

By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 


NCR  architects  net 
applications  strategy 

OCCA  will  help  developers  build  client/server 
programs  linking  workstations  to  range  of  servers. 

By  Jim  Brown 

Senior  Editor 


DEC  widens 
options  for 
LAN  servers 

By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

BOSTON  —  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  used  the  Networld  ’90 
local-area  network  show  here 
last  week  to  introduce  two  serv¬ 
ers  that  come  bundled  with  a 
DECnet-compatible  version  of 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  OS/2  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  and  can  be  integrated  into 
DECnet  environments. 

The  company  also  unveiled  a 
version  of  its  Personal  Computer 
System  Architecture  (PCSA)  soft¬ 
ware  that  will  enable  workstation 
clients  in  DECnet  networks  to  ac¬ 
cess  both  OS/2  LAN  Manager 
servers  and  an  enhanced  version 
of  the  company’s  existing  PC 
LAN/Server  3100. 

Although  the  company  an¬ 
nounced  last  fall  that  it  would 
support  OS/2  workstation  clients 
within  DECnet,  the  decision  to  al¬ 
low  OS/2  LAN  Manager  servers  to 
participate  as  full  peers  in  DEC¬ 
net  represents  a  radical  depar¬ 
ture  in  corporate  strategy.  Until 
now,  the  only  servers  DEC  has 
recognized  within  DECnet  have 
been  its  VMS  machines. 

By  providing  the  means  to  in¬ 
tegrate  OS/2  LAN  Manager  serv¬ 
ers  into  DECnet,  LAN  users  will  be 
able  to  access  the  full  suite  of 
( continued  on  page  60 ) 


USERS  GET  A  SNEAK  preview 
of  a  new  gateway  that  will  tie 
front-end  applications  to  IBM’s 
DB2.  Page  2. 

IBM  OFFERS  RISC-based  work¬ 
stations  and  servers,  which  run 
a  new  version  of  AIX.  Page  2. 

K  MART  NET  UPGRADE  inte¬ 
grates  voice,  data  and  video, 
and  helps  the  company  improve 
customer  services.  Page  2. 
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LIVERMORE,  Calif.  —  With 
the  12-hour  days  now  mostly  be¬ 
hind  them,  telecommunications 
staff  members  at  Lawrence  Liver¬ 
more  National  Laboratory  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  reflect  on  what  they’ve 
learned  from  installing  a  17,000- 
line  AT&T  5ESS  switch  that  sup¬ 
ports  more  than  8,000  ISDN  Ba¬ 
sic  Rate  Interface  (BRI)  lines. 

The  2 xh -year-long  project, 
which  culminated  last  November 
when  the  BRI  lines  were  cut  over 
at  the  500-building  federal  re- 


to  develop  an  MHS-to-X.400 
gateway  for  NetWare  386  serv¬ 
ers.  Page  4. 

DREXEL  BANKRUPTCY  forces 
legions  out  of  work  and  shuts 
down  worldwide  network.  Net¬ 
work  World  offers  to  hold  em¬ 
ployee  resumes.  Page  4. 


CLOSER  TIES  between  EDI  and 
X.400  promise  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  and  usage  of  elec¬ 
tronic  messaging.  Page  39- 


search  facility  here,  taught  the 
laboratory  a  number  of  valuable 
if  not  painful  lessons  about  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Network 
technology. 

Unforeseen  problems  were 
encountered  in  project  manage¬ 
ment,  relating  to  the  complexity 
of  migrating  a  diverse  user  popu¬ 
lation  to  a  network  based  on  new 
technology,  and  on  the  technical 
front,  stemming  from  the  relative 
lack  of  user  and  vendor  experi¬ 
ence  with  ISDN. 

Lawrence  Livermore  installed 
( continued  on  page  63 ) 


NEW  YORK  —  NCR  Corp.  last 
week  unveiled  an  application  de¬ 
velopment  architecture  that  will 
enable  users  to  write  client/ 
server  programs  linking  worksta¬ 
tions  to  processing  resources  in 
diverse  net  environments. 

With  Open  Cooperative  Com¬ 
puting  Architecture  (OCCA),  ap¬ 
plications  on  DOS-,  OS/2-  or 
Unix-based  client  workstations 
will  be  able  to  access  work  group 
servers  or,  using  those  servers  as 
gateways,  connect  to  processors 
in  SNA,  OSI,  TCP/IP  or  other  net¬ 
works. 

NCR  officials  said  OCCA  is  a 
switch  from  its  traditional  hard¬ 
ware  business  and  will  position 
the  company  as  an  open  systems 
vendor  that  can  provide  the  soft¬ 
ware  tools  needed  to  link  propri¬ 
etary  hardware.  Company  Presi¬ 
dent  Gilbert  Williamson  said  he 
expects  NCR  will  reap  hundreds 
of  millions  from  sales  of  OCCA 
software  over  the  next  few  years. 

The  key  component  of  OCCA 
is  Cooperation,  an  application 
development  tool  kit.  The  initial 
version  of  the  tool  kit,  due  out  in 
the  second  half  of  1990,  will  run 


on  DOS  and  OS/2  workstation 
clients,  as  well  as  OS/2  servers.  A 
version  for  AT&T  Unix  System 
V.4-based  clients  and  servers  will 
be  released  in  early  1991 

The  tool  kit  includes  NCR’s 
System  Software  Platform,  which 
( continued  on  page  63 ) 


Users  split  on  AT&T’s 
Valentine’s  Day  gift 


Was  a  day  of  discount  calling  adequate 
compensation  for  the  Jan.  15  network 
outage? 


Firms  ready 
open  wiring 
specification 

By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 

TAMPA,  Fla.  —  Users  and  ven¬ 
dors  are  meeting  here  today  to 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  the 
industry’s  first  building  and  cam¬ 
pus  wiring  specifications. 

The  Commercial  Building  Wir¬ 
ing  Standard  and  a  standard  for 
interbuilding  networks  called  the 
Commercial  Building  Standard 
for  Telecommunications  Path¬ 
ways  and  Spaces  define  uniform, 
vendor-independent  voice/data 
wiring  systems. 

The  sorely  needed  guidelines 
for  cable  plant  design,  which 
could  become  U.S.  standards  by 
year  end,  are  the  culmination  of 
five  years’  work  by  the  Telecom¬ 
munications  Industry  Associa¬ 
tion  (TIA)  and  the  Electronic  In¬ 
dustries  Association  (EIA). 

( continued  on  page  6 ) 
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900  services  gain  respect 
in  corporate  strategies 


By  Daniel  Briere 

Contributing  Editor 

As  a  corporate  tool,  900  ser 
vices  are  just  starting  to  get  off 
the  ground.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  New 
York-based  Strate¬ 
gic  Telemedia,  900 
services  is  a  $300 
million  industry  to¬ 
day,  and  by  1992, 
this  figure  should 
near  $2  billion. 

Until  now,  busi¬ 
ness  applications  of 
900  services  have 
been  conspicuously  absent. 
Most  of  the  revenues  have  been 
generated  by  consumer-orient¬ 


ed  programming,  such  as  sports 
scores,  horoscopes  or  porno¬ 
graphic  taped  messages. 

Because  interactive  900  ser¬ 
vices  have  only 
been  on  the  market 
since  last  spring, 
corporate  manag¬ 
ers  have  not  had  the 
time  to  learn  how 
to  fit  them  into  cor¬ 
porate  telecom¬ 
munications  strate¬ 
gies. 

Unlike  their  pas¬ 
sive  counterparts, 
interactive  services  allow  call¬ 
ers  to  interact  with  the  network 
( continued  on  page  43 ) 
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Networld  offers  peek  at 
coming  Database  Gateway 

Users  can  direct  a  query  to  SQL  Server  or  DB2. 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

BOSTON  —  Users  and  devel¬ 
opers  at  Networld  ’90  here  last 
week  got  a  peek  at  a  forthcoming 
gateway  product  that  links  desk¬ 
top  applications  to  IBM’s  main¬ 
frame-based  DB2  data  base  man¬ 
agement  system. 

Developed  by  Micro  Decision- 
ware  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  the  Data¬ 
base  Gateway  works  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Microsoft  Corp.’s  OS/2 
SQL  Server.  From  a  menu,  users 
of  SQL  Server  front-end  applica¬ 
tions  can  direct  a  query  to  either 
SQL  Server  or  DB2. 

The  gateway  can  also  be  used 


to  download  DB2  data  into  SQL 
Server,  or  to  update  mainframe 
data  by  doing  an  upload  from  SQL 
Server  into  DB2.  The  gateway 
communicates  with  the  main¬ 
frame  via  IBM’s  Advanced  Pro- 
gram-to-Program  Communica- 
tions/LU  6.2  protocol. 

“With  this  type  of  product, 
we’re  starting  to  see  some  truly 
transparent  links  to  DB2  from  the 
standard  LAN  environment,”  said 
Bill  Redman,  a  vice-president  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  a  market  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
“It  will  help  to  speed  the  delivery 
of  true  client/server  applications 
( continued  on  page  60 ) 


IBM’s  new  RISC  servers  run 
enhanced  version  of  AIX 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

NEW  YORK  —  IBM  last  week 
announced  a  powerful  new  line  of 
Reduced  Instruction  Set  Comput¬ 
er  (RlSC)-based  Unix  worksta¬ 
tions  and  servers  and  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  AIX  operating  system 
that  includes  network  computing 
and  file-sharing  features. 

IBM’s  RISC  System/6000  fam¬ 
ily  includes  nine  RISC  worksta¬ 
tions,  five  of  which  are  config¬ 
ured  as  servers  that  support 
Ethernet  and  token-ring  nets. 

The  machines  run  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  AIX  with  integrated  net¬ 
working  facilities  including  X.25, 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 


Internet  Protocol,  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  Network  File  System 
(NFS)  and  the  Network  Comput¬ 
ing  System  (NCS)  from  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.’s  Apollo  Systems  Di¬ 
vision.  IBM  will  support  OSI  pro¬ 
tocols  in  AIX  and  offer  two  graph¬ 
ical  interfaces,  one  of  which 
supports  X/ Windows. 

The  IBM  announcements  were 
targeted  mainly  at  the  scientific 
and  engineering  markets,  where 
Unix-based  workstations  are 
widely  used  and  where  IBM  has 
been  lagging  behind  competitors 
such  as  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
But  IBM  said  the  announcements 
illustrate  its  commitment  to  open 
( continued  on  page  62 ) 


K  mart  upgrades  national 
net  to  fight  competitors 

New  multifaceted  network  will  combine  satellite, 
terrestrial  facilities  and  better  customer  service. 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

TROY,  Mich.  —  K  mart  Corp.  is 
hoping  its  increasingly  sophisti¬ 
cated  network  will  help  boost  its 
corporate  image. 

The  giant  retailer  has  taken 
whacks  for  its  reputation  as  a  pur¬ 
veyor  of  discount  goods  —  in¬ 
cluding  a  slap  from  Dustin  Hoff¬ 
man’s  character  in  the  movie 
“Rain  Man”  —  and  has  been  criti¬ 
cized  by  some  retail  industry 
watchers  for  lagging  behind  com¬ 
petitors,  such  as  Wal-Mart  Stores, 
Inc.,  in  its  use  of  network  tech¬ 
nology. 

But  the  $29  billion  retailer  is 
fighting  back  by  signing  on  high- 
profile  celebrities  such  as  actress 
Jaclyn  Smith  to  promote  new 
product  lines  and  by  expanding 


and  upgrading  a  multifaceted 
network  that  is  dedicated  to  im¬ 
proving  customer  service. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  K  mart 
will  have  a  voice,  data  and  video 
network  it  claims  will  rival  any  of 
its  competitors’  nets. 

“Our  senior  management  un¬ 
derstands  the  mission-critical  na¬ 
ture  of  our  computers  and  net¬ 
work,”  said  David  Carlson,  the 
retailer’s  senior  vice-president  of 
corporate  information  systems  in 
an  interview  with  Network 
World  here  last  week. 

By  year  end,  K  mart  plans  to 
complete  installation  of  the 
mammoth  very  small  aperture 
terminal  network  it  began  build¬ 
ing  more  than  three  years  ago.  It 
also  will  have  begun  migrating 
( continued  on  page  62) 
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IBM  hints  at  PS/2  Ethernet  board. 

Among  the  unannounced  products  IBM  was  demon¬ 
strating  in  its  booth  at  Networld  ’90  Boston  last 
week  was  a  3  2 -bit  Ethernet  bus  master  adapter  IBM 
has  designed  for  its  Micro  Channel  Architecture- 
based  Personal  System/2s.  Novell,  Inc.  has  already 
supplied  IBM  with  prototype  drivers  for  the  board, 
which  was  plugged  into  a  souped-up  PS/2  Model  80 
running  NetWare  386. 

BELLCORE  reaches  ISDN  milestone. 

A  team  of  Bell  Communications  Research  technolo¬ 
gists  last  week  said  they  successfully  completed  the 
first  Integrated  Services  Digital  Network  voice/data 
call  between  different  vendors’  central  office 
switches  using  Signaling  System  7. 

BELLCORE  said  the  event  has  advanced  the  po¬ 
tential  for  widespread  ISDN  use.  A  three-person 
BELLCORE  team,  working  in  the  BELLCORE  Train¬ 
ing  and  Education  Center’s  multivendor  training 
laboratories,  set  up  and  sent  simultaneous  circuit- 
switched  data  and  voice  between  ISDN  terminals. 

The  call  was  completed  by  connecting  an  AT&T 
Network  Systems  Group  5  ESS  switch  and  a  Northern 
Telecom,  Inc.  DMS-100  switch  through  a  Digital 
Switch  Corp.  signal  transfer  point  using  SS7. 

E-mail  providers  form  X.500  group. 

Ten  electronic  mail  service  providers  last  week 
agreed  to  form  a  Directory  Services  Consortium  to 
expedite  development  of  universally  accessible 


X.500-based  interconnected  messaging  directories. 

Western  Union  Corp.  proposed  the  idea  at  a  Janu¬ 
ary  meeting,  and  attendees  had  until  Feb.  9  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  they  wanted  to  form  the  X.500  group 
(“Major  E-mail  providers  plan  to  form  X.500  direc¬ 
tory  consortium,”  NW,  Jan.  29). 

In  addition  to  Western  Union,  founding  members 
include  AT&T,  Sprint  International,  BT  Tymnet, 
Inc.,  GE  Information  Services,  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  Pacific  Bell,  IBM,  CNCP  Canada  and 
Teleglobe  Canada.  Infonet  is  expected  to  join,  as  are 
several  other  vendors. 

Although  membership  at  present  is  limited  to 
service  vendors,  the  consortium  members  said  they 
will  be  attentive  to  user  needs  and  will  look  to  user 
groups  for  input. 

Army,  du  Pont,  enlist  MCI  services. 

E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  and  the  U.S  Army  last 
week  signed  network  deals  with  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  worth  a  combined  $40  million.  The  du 
Pont  contract,  worth  $15  million  over  the  next 
three  years,  is  for  800,  Vnet,  private  lines  and  call¬ 
ing  card  services.  The  contract  supplements  a  five- 
year,  $13-2  million  Tariff  12  deal  du  Pont  has  with 
AT&T.  The  Army  contract,  bid  jointly  by  MCI  and 
Contel  Federal  Systems,  Inc.,  is  for  the  Defense 
Medical  Supply  System  Communications  Network. 
The  five-year  deal  will  provide  worldwide  data  com¬ 
munications  to  more  than  400  military  facilities  in 
Europe,  the  U.S.,  the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific  Rim. 
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Your  Atlanta  office  is  swamped.  Chicago  is  overwhelmed.  Who  knows  how 
many  customers  have  given  up  while  waiting  on  hold,  or  couldn’t  get  through 
in  the  first  place.  One 
thing  is  certain.  Your 
company  stands  to  lose  a 
lot  of  business,  not  just  today,  but  in  the 
future.  A  real  shame,  because  with 
US  Sprint’s®  new  Enhanced  800 
Service  with  Command  Routing, 
you  could  redirect  those  excess  calls  to  your 
LA  office.  All  it  takes  is  one  quick  call  to  our 
800  service  hotline.  And,  since  sometimes  you  know  that  special  events 
and  staffing  problems  may  cause  an  office  to  be  overloaded,  another  feature 
called  Call  Allocation  lets  you  redirect  calls  before  a  disaster  strikes.  You 


can  even  customize  a  schedule  to  route  calls  based  on  area  code,  time  of  day, 
day  of  week,  and  day  of  year.  Along  with  all  this  flexiblity,  you  get  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  only 
nationwide  100% 

digital  fiber  optic  network.  A  network 
built  with  a  uniform  “flat”  architecture 
and  automatic,  diverse  rout¬ 
ing  to  help  ensure  error-free, 
uninterrupted  service.  So  call 
Sprint  now  for  more  information  on  our 
Enhanced  800  Service.  And  be  prepared 

to  save  your  country  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Call  1-800-877-2000  today. 
It’sanewworldr 

US  Sprint 


©  1990  US  Sprint  Communications  Company  Limited  Partnership. 
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Drexel  downfall  puts  500 
IS  employees  out  of  work 

Bankruptcy  of  the  brokerage  signals  beginning 
of  the  end  of  firm’s  U.S.,  worldwide  networks. 


By  Joe  Panepinto 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

NEW  YORK  —  Drexel  Burn¬ 
ham  Lambert,  Inc.’s  dramatic  fall 
into  bankruptcy  put  more  than 
500  networking  and  data  pro¬ 
cessing  personnel  on  the  streets 
last  week  and  will  lead  to  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  the  brokerage’s  U.S. 
and  global  networks. 

Drexel’s  decision  to  seek 
Chapter  1 1  protection  from  cred¬ 


itors  was  announced  last  Wednes¬ 
day  after  efforts  to  secure  $500 
million  in  loans  needed  to  make 
short-term  interest  payments 
failed.  But  rather  than  try  to  reor¬ 
ganize  under  Chapter  11,  the 
company  decided  to  dissolve  its 
worldwide  operations. 

More  than  3,500  of  Drexel’s 
international  work  force  of  5,300 
employees  were  laid  off  at  the 
end  of  lastweek,  and  transactions 


over  the  company’s  nets  slowed 
to  a  trickle  as  the  firm  wrapped  up 
remaining  business. 

Despite  the  drama  of  last 
week’s  bankruptcy  announce¬ 
ment,  there  had  been  warning 
signs  of  the  company’s  ill  health. 
In  April,  shortly  after  being  fined 
$650  million  for  securities  lawvi- 
olations,  Drexel  announced  plans 
to  jettison  its  retail  brokerage  op¬ 
erations,  removing  43  sites  from 
the  national  network  and  cutting 
200  information  systems  (IS) 
jobs  (“Drexel  net  exec  discusses 
impact  of  reorganization,”  NW, 
April  24, 1989). 

Most  of  the  remaining  500  IS 
people  were  let  go  lastweek,  but  a 
handful  will  remain  until  custom- 
( continued  on  page  62 ) 


A  helping  hand  for  Drexel  IS  pros 


FRAMINGHAM,  Mass.  —  Net¬ 
work  World  is  helping  informa¬ 
tion  systems  (IS)  professionals 
displaced  by  Drexel  Burnham 
Lambert  Group,  Inc.  last  week  to 
find  new  jobs  by  providing 
copies  of  their  resumes  to  com¬ 
panies  seeking  experienced  net¬ 
work  and  data  processing  work¬ 
ers. 

Because  it  isn’t  clear  whether 
Drexel  will  offer  outplacement 
services  or  whether  prospective 
employers  will  be  able  to  reach 


workers  through  the  company, 
top  IS  executives  at  Drexel  are 
collecting  resumes  from  laid-off 
employees  and  delivering  them 
to  our  offices  here. 

The  resumes  are  classified 
according  to  the  following  job 
functions:  network  design  engi¬ 
neers  (voice  and  data);  net  tech¬ 
nicians/operators;  IBM  3270 
networking  specialists;  LAN 
designers/technicians  (token 
ring);  PC  software  support;  site 
cabling  technicians;  project  ana¬ 


lysts;  project  managers;  IBM 
mainframe  capacity  planners; 
market  data  specialists;  ser¬ 
vice  order  technicians/writers 
(voice/data/market  data);  ap¬ 
plication  programmers  (CO¬ 
BOL,  DB2,  SQL);  and  systems 
analysts. 

Companies  looking  for  em¬ 
ployees  in  those  areas  should 
contact  Tracie  Seder  at  (508) 
875-6400  or  write  to  Network 
World  at  161  Worcester  Road, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01710.  □ 


Novell,  Retix  to  develop 
X.400  gateway  for  NetWare 

Software  will  link  MHS  applications,  X.400  nets. 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

BOSTON  —  At  Networld  ’90 
here  last  week,  Novell,  Inc.  and 
Retix,  Inc.  announced  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  jointly  develop  a  Net¬ 
Ware  server-based  X.400  gate¬ 
way. 

Retix,  the  nation’s  leading 
provider  of  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connection  protocol  software,  is 
turning  its  Open  Server  400  gate¬ 
way  into  a  NetWare  Loadable 
Module  (NLM)  that  will  run  as  a 
server-based  application  in  a  Net¬ 
Ware  386  server.  The  X.400  gate¬ 
way  is  being  integrated  tightly 
with  the  Message  Handling  Ser¬ 
vice  (MHS)  server  Novell  is  bun¬ 
dling  into  NetWare  386. 

The  MHS-X.400  link  will  en¬ 
able  users  on  a  NetWare  local- 
area  network  to  send  messages 
from  applications  supporting 
MHS  to  an  addressee  on  any 
X.400  network. 

“X.400  is  the  one  near-term 
technology  OSI  has  to  offer  the 
user  community,”  said  Steve 
Spanier,  president  of  Netrends, 
Inc.,  a  network  consultancy  in 
Pleasanton,  Calif.  “Given  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  MHS  as  a  de  facto  standard 
at  the  desktop,  an  MHS-to-X.400 
link  is  very  useful.” 


Developed  by  Action  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.  and  incorporated  into 
NetWare,  MHS  —  like  X.400  —  is 
a  store-and-forward  technology 
that  enables  different  applica¬ 
tions  to  communicate  with  one 
another.  However,  MHS  is  much 
simpler  than  X.400,  so  MHS  ap¬ 
plications  are  proliferating  much 
more  rapidly  than  X.400  applica¬ 
tions  and  now  total  about  45. 

The  Retix  gateway  will  extend 
the  reach  of  these  MHS  products 
into  the  realm  of  global  X.400 
messaging. 

The  Open  Server  400  for  Net¬ 
Ware  can  also  be  accessed  by  na¬ 
tive  X.400  applications  called 
X.400  User  Agents  or  by  applica¬ 
tions  written  to  the  application 
program  interface  (API)  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  X.400  API  Associa¬ 
tion  (APIA). 

Richard  Goldner,  manager  of 
product  development  for  Data 
Access  Corp.  and  treasurer  of  the 
X.400  APIA,  applauded  the  No- 
vell/Retix  agreement.  “It’s  tre¬ 
mendously  expensive  for  small 
companies  to  create  native  X.400 
products,”  he  said.  The  API  lets 
those  companies  rely  on  a  proto¬ 
col  specialist  to  provide  the  actu¬ 
al  X.400  implementation. 

“A  lot  of  us  couldn’t  afford  to 


get  into  the  X.400  market”  with¬ 
out  the  X.400  API  and  X.400 
gateways  from  third  parties, 
Goldner  said.  He  called  the  Open 
Server  400  NLM  “the  first  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  commercial  product 
that  implements  the  X.400 
APIA’S  specification,”  which  was 
released  last  summer. 

Beginning  in  April,  Retix  will 
offer  an  X.400  Developer’s 
Workbench  that  includes  a  pre¬ 
release  version  of  the  Open- 
Server  400  NLM,  an  X.25  inter¬ 
face  board  for  accessing  X.400 
backbones  on  public  data  net¬ 
works  and  software  test  suites  for 
checking  X.400  compliance. 

Howard  Case,  vice-president 
of  marketing  for  Enable  Soft¬ 
ware,  an  APIA  member,  said  the 
gateway  and  developer’s  kit 
should  spur  development  of 
X.400  applications.  As  an  added 
incentive,  US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.  later  this  month  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  launch  a  special  X.400 
developer’s  program. 

According  to  a  company 
spokesman,  US  Sprint  will  offer 
X.400  application  developers  a 
dedicated  X.25  link  at  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  discount  plus  free  X.400 
certification  testing.  There  will 
also  be  joint  marketing,  sales  and 
support  programs  available  to 
further  encourage  X.400  devel¬ 
opment  activity  and  speed  deliv¬ 
ery  of  applications  to  users. 

US  Sprint  will  also  attempt  to 
increase  the  potential  base  of 
X.400  users  with  promotional 
X.25  subscriber  rates.  □ 


Promised  AT&T,  DG  wares 
make  debut  at  Networld 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

BOSTON  —  The  Networld  ’90 
trade  show  held  here  last  week 
served  up  few  surprises,  but 
AT&T  and  Data  General  Corp. 
used  the  forum  to  make  good  on 
last  year’s  promises. 

AT&T  unveiled  its  StarGroup 
Software  LAN  Manager  Server,  a 
Unix-based  version  of  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  OS/2  LAN  Manager,  while 
DG  took  the  wraps  off  its  Re¬ 
duced  Instruction  Set  Computer 
(RlSC)-based  implementation  of 
Portable  NetWare,  called  Net¬ 
Ware  for  AViion  Systems. 

Both  products  have  been  un¬ 
der  development  for  the  past  year 
and  are  scheduled  to  ship  this 
spring. 

AT&T’s  StarGroup  Software 
LAN  Manager  Server  is  multitask¬ 
ing,  multiuser  local-area  network 
server  software  based  on  Micro¬ 


soft’s  OS/2  LAN  Manager  net¬ 
work  operating  system  and  incor¬ 
porating  features  of  AT&T’s  Unix 
System  V  operating  system. 

The  software  runs  on  any 
AT&T  Series  6386  Work  Group 
System  as  well  as  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.’s  DeskPro  386  25- 
MHz  machines,  according  to  Rob¬ 
ert  Ziemann,  AT&T’s  product 
manager  for  the  LAN  Manager 
Server.  He  said  AT&T  will  certify 
future  releases  of  LAN  Manager 
Server  to  run  on  additional 
80386  hardware  platforms. 

AT&T  has  integrated  the  mul¬ 
tiuser  capabilities,  advanced  se¬ 
curity  and  wide-area  features  of 
its  core  Unix  products  into  LAN 
Manager.  The  product  offers  full 
support  for  file-  and  print-shar¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  remote  network 
administration  among  MS-DOS, 
OS/2  and  Unix  workstations. 

( continued  on  page  62 ) 


AT&T  users  keep  the  faith 
despite  800  service  outage 

Crash  only  affected  200  customers  nationwide. 


By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Users 
of  AT&T’s  800  service  say  their 
confidence  in  AT&T  is  not  shaken 
despite  a  network  problem  that 
knocked  out  800  service  to  about 
200  customers  nationwide. 

On  Feb.  9,  customers  with  800 
numbers  having  a  424  prefix  lost 
service  for  about  90  minutes  just 
after  noon.  The  largest  known 
customer  hit  by  the  outage  was 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
whose  two  800  numbers  are  used 
to  provide  tax  assistance  to  the 
public. 

The  problem  was  caused  by  a 
network  technician  who  was 
working  on  the  carrier’s  signal¬ 
ing  network  in  an  effort  to  bal¬ 
ance  traffic  loads  and  neglected 
to  enter  key  information  on  how 
to  terminate  800  calls. 

An  AT&T  spokeswoman  said 
the  company  is  reviewing  its  net¬ 
work  maintenance  procedures  to 
prevent  this  type  of  problem  in 
the  future.  AT&T  said  that  none 
of  the  customers  affected  by  the 
800  outage  qualified  for  penalty 
payments  under  the  carrier’s  800 
Assurance  Plan. 

The  recent  outage  follows  a 
massive  network  malfunction  in 
January  that  cut  switched  service 
call  completion  to  50%.  Custom¬ 
ers  of  800  services  were  particu¬ 
larly  hard  hit  by  that  outage.  Most 
rely  entirely  on  AT&T  for  800 
service,  and  because  800  num¬ 
bers  can’t  be  transferred  from 
one  carrier’s  network  to  anoth¬ 
er’s,  users  had  nowhere  to  turn. 

Yet  despite  two  outages  in  four 


weeks,  800  customers  say  they 
will  continue  to  stick  with  AT&T. 

The  IRS  uses  AT&T  exclusively 
for  800  service,  according  to  a 
spokesman.  Although  the  IRS  be¬ 
lieves  it  may  have  lost  up  to 
70,000  calls  during  the  1  Vi-hour 
outage,  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  any  backup  procedure  will  be 
put  in  place,  according  to  an  IRS 
spokesman. 

In  addition  to  the  significant 
expense  of  purchasing  backup 
800  service,  the  IRS  is  unlikely  to 
make  any  changes  to  its  800  net¬ 
work  because  it  views  the  outages 
as  freak  accidents,  the  spokes¬ 
man  said.  The  agency  has  used 
AT&T  800  service  since  1972  and 
this  was  the  first  outage  it  had  ex¬ 
perienced,  he  added. 

William  Cunnane,  assistant 
commissioner  of  the  office  of  net¬ 
work  services  at  the  General  Ser¬ 
vices  Administration,  which  over¬ 
sees  government  network  ser¬ 
vices,  said  administrators  have  to 
ask  “how  many  types  of  diversity 
can  you  offer  the  public  and  be 
cost-effective?  You  can’t  have  to¬ 
tal  redundancy  for  that  one  ‘if.’  ” 

Ted  Hackmann,  manager  of 
telecommunications  at  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  Co.,  based  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  said  he  still  has  confi¬ 
dence  in  AT&T  and  has  no  plans 
to  work  with  backup  carriers.  His 
company  was  not  affected  by  the 
recent  800  outage  but  did  lose 
service  during  AT&T's  network 
problem  in  January. 

“You  have  to  realize  that  you 
can’t  prepare  for  every  emergen¬ 
cy,”  he  said.  “You  just  try  and  do 
what  you  can  within  reason.”  □ 
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UURV32  MODEMS  WERE 
DESIGNED  TO  GO  THROUGH  HELL 
TO  KEEP  INFORMATION  MOVING. 


It’s  not  unusual  for  temperatures  to  hit  110 
degrees  while  ash  rains  from  the  sky  at  a  typical 
fire  camp.  Lives  are  on  the  line.  Your  equipment 
better  be  up  and  running. 

When  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  decided  upon 
NEC  V32  modems  to  help  organize  and  transmit 
the  massive  amount  of  information  necessary  to 
move  people  and  equipment,  provide  situation 
reports,  coordinate  air  drops,  and  handle  logistics, 
it  was  no  fluke. 

A  major  reason  they  chose 
NEC  9630  modems  was  their 
ability  to  transmit  at  the 
highest  possible  speed, 
virtually  error-free,  even 
over  worst  case  lines. 

Aside  from  that, 
our  modems  were  care¬ 
fully  scrutinized  for 
functionality,  compatibility 
with  existing  equip¬ 
ment,  ease-of-use 
and  overall 
quality. 

Obviously  we 
passed  the  test. 

When  it  comes  time  for  you  to  decide  which 
V32  modem  best  fits  your  needs,  be  aware  that  no 
one  has  a  more  complete  line  than  we  do. 

From  the  economical  N9631  to  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  N9635,  you’ll  find  advanced  features  such  as 
remote  configuration  and  monitoring,  auto  dial 
back-up,  and  complete  diagnostics  to  name  a  few. 
To  find  out  more,  call  us  at  1-800-222-4NEC 
ext.  1277. 

We  realize  you  may  never  push  your  modems 
to  the  extremes  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  does,  but 
we’re  experts  at  putting  out  fires  in  business,  too. 

Photo  courtesy  of  United  States  Forestry  Services. 

©1989  NEC  America,  Inc. 


NEC 

Come  see  us  in  Dallas  at  Interface  '90, 
March  5th-8th,  booth  #522 

See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #61 


Aerospace 
firms  mull 
EDI  project 

By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Aerospace  Industry 
Association  (AIA)  last  week  said 
they  are  considering  a  project 
that  would  involve  the  exchange 
of  electronic  data  interchange 
documents  between  multiple  car¬ 
riers’  networks  using  the  X.400 
messaging  protocol. 

By  using  X.400  to  support  the 
transmission  of  EDI  documents, 
AIA  members  would  be  able  to 
route  traffic  over  one  carrier’s 
public  net  to  destinations  on  oth¬ 
er  public  or  private  nets  that  also 
support  the  messaging  protocol. 

The  proposed  pilot  program 
would  be  a  fitting  sequel  to  the 
AIA’s  heralded  efforts  last  year  to 
force  major  U.S.  electronic  mail 
service  providers  to  hook  up  their 
networks  using  the  international 
X.400  messaging  standard.  That 
project  accelerated  interconnec¬ 
tion  agreements  between  E-mail 
service  vendors  that  enable  users 
to  transmit  messages  across 
more  than  one  network. 

“An  EDI  project  would  be  a 
natural  follow  up,”  said  Steve 
Farowich,  project  manager  for 
AIA’s  X.400  interconnection  pi¬ 
lot  and  project  manager  for  mes¬ 
sage  handling  services  at  Boeing 


Computer  Services  Co.  in  Belle¬ 
vue,  Wash.  , 

Users  are  expected  to  employ 
X.400  networks  to  transmit  large 
volumes  of  EDI  traffic,  said  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  AIA,  a  trade  associa¬ 
tion  representing  the  nation’s 
manufacturers  of  commercial, 
military  and  business  aircraft, 
and  related  equipment.  Current¬ 
ly,  most  X.400  traffic  consists  of 
simple  E-mail. 

Details  of  the  proposed 
EDI/X.400  pilot  have  not  been 
worked  out  yet,  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  the  project  will  ever 
take  place,  warned  an  AIA 
spokesman  here.  The  proposal, 
which  was  initiated  by  members 
of  the  AIA’s  EDI  and  E-mail  pan¬ 
els,  will  be  discussed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  AIA  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy  Committee  in  early  March  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  he  said. 

It  is  likely  AIA  members  would 
use  the  ANSI  X.12  EDI  standard 
format  for  purchase  orders,  in¬ 
voices  or  other  business  docu¬ 
ments  transmitted  over  X.400 
nets  as  part  of  the  pilot  program, 
AIA  members  said. 

The  aerospace  companies 
would  expect  to  receive  the  typi¬ 
cal  benefits  of  EDI,  which  include 
eliminating  paper,  saving  on 
postage  costs  and  reducing  errors 
from  rekeying  information. 

Kenneth  Murphy,  X.400  prod¬ 
uct  manager  for  GE  Information 
Services,  a  Rockville,  Md. -based 
E-mail  service  provider,  said 
members  of  the  vendor  commu¬ 
nity  believe  EDI  traffic  will  repre¬ 
sent  a  large  portion  of  the  traffic 
over  their  nets  in  the  future.  □ 


Int’l  trade  pact  provisions 
could  end  net  restrictions 

U.S.  revision  seeks  to  bar  net  access  impediments. 


By  Barton  Crockett 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

Proposed  provisions  in  a  ma¬ 
jor  international  trade  agree¬ 
ment  currently  being  drafted 
could  help  international  network 
users  pressure  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  to  drop  restrictive  network 
regulations. 

The  U.S.  has  submitted  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  new  General 
Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs 
(GATT)  that  would  make  it  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  fair  trade  for  a  nation  to 
maintain  regulations  that  pre¬ 
vent  a  user  from  having  access  to 
network  services  or  equipment 
required  to  do  business. 

Restrictive  practices  that 
could  fall  under  this  rubric  in¬ 
clude  tariffs  for  international  cir¬ 
cuits  that  far  exceed  the  cost  of 
providing  service,  technical  stan¬ 
dards  that  keep  users  from  em¬ 
ploying  preferred  equipment  or 
network  protocols,  restricted  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  outside  a 
country’s  borders,  and  prohibi¬ 
tions  on  shared  networks  and  re¬ 
sale  of  capacity. 

If  proposed  provisions  are  in¬ 


cluded  in  the  final  version  of  the 
treaty,  which  is  expected  by  De¬ 
cember,  users  would  have  a  pow¬ 
erful  tool  for  battling  restrictive 
carrier  practices. 

“Nearly  every  multinational 
company  could  take  advantage  of 
it,”  said  Ernst  Weiss,  a  director  of 
administration  for  Data  General 
Corp.’s  European  operations  and 
European  vice-chairman  of  the 
London-based  International 
Telecommunications  Users 
Group  (INTUG).  Weiss  has  been 
following  GATT  negotiations  on 
behalf  of  INTUG. 

Setting  the  rules 

The  GATT  treaty  sets  basic  in¬ 
ternational  commerce  rules  for 
most  of  the  world’s  industrialized 
countries.  The  most  recent  GATT 
negotiations  began  in  Uruguay  in 
1987  and  focus  on  the  creation  of 
new  rules  for  intellectual  proper¬ 
ty  rights  and  a  more  open  inter¬ 
national  services  market.  Tele¬ 
communications  is  a  central  part 
of  the  services  portion  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

( continued  on  page  63 ) 


AT&T’s  one-day  discount 
didn’t  make  up  for  crash 

Some  users  may  seek  additional  compensation. 


By  Joe  Panepinto 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

NEWTON,  Mass.  —  AT&T’s 
33%  discount  on  Valentine’s  Day 
long-distance  calling  was  not 
sweet  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
carrier’s  devastating  nine-hour 
network  outage  last  month,  many 
large  users  said  last  week. 

More  than  half  of  the  75  For¬ 
tune  500  companies  responding 
to  a  survey  conducted  by  Busi¬ 
ness  Research  Group  here  said 
AT&T’s  single-day  discount-call¬ 
ing  offer  was  inadequate  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  Jan.  1 5  crash 
(see  graphic,  page  1). 

Fifty-two*  percent  of  the  com¬ 
panies  responding  said  they 
strongly  or  somewhat  disagreed 
that  the  Valentine’s  Day  offer  was 
an  adequate  payback. 

Only  17%  of  the  respondents 
agreed  strongly  that  the  AT&T 


discount  offer  was  enough  com¬ 
pensation. 

Last  month’s  network  failure 
left  AT&T  unable  to  complete 
about  50%  of  switched  calls.  The 
outage  affected  the  carrier’s  Dial 
1,  800,  WATS  and  Software-De¬ 
fined  Network  services. 

Despite  the  disruption  to  user 
networks  caused  by  the  outage, 
only  4%  of  Fortune  500  net  man¬ 
agers  surveyed  said  they  intend 
to  seek  additional  compensation 
for  business  lost  due  to  the  out¬ 
age,  although  another  23%  said 
they  are  considering  it  (see 
graphic,  this  page). 

Users  still  loyal 

The  survey  also  confirmed 
what  many  users  and  observers 
already  believed:  The  nine-hour 
outage  would  cause  few  compa¬ 
nies  to  leave  the  nation’s  lar- 


Somewhat 

agree 

23% 


Strongly 

disagree 

37% 


Somewhat 

disagree 

36% 


Figures  are  based  on  a  survey  of  75 
Fortune  500  companies  that  use 
AT&T  as  a  primary  or  secondary 
carrier. 

SOURCE:  BUSINESS  RESEARCH  GROUP, 
NEWTON,  MASS, 
GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY 


We  will  seek  to  recover 
business  losses  from  AT&T. 

Strongly  agree 


gest  long-distance  carrier  (“Net 
users  remaining  loyal  after 
AT&T’s  recent  outage,”  NW,  Jan. 
29). 

Almost  the  entire  survey 
group  (96%)  agreed  that  the  out¬ 
age  was  an  isolated  event  that 
could  happen  to  any  carrier,  and 
89%  said  they  had  no  plans  to 
switch  to  a  different  primary  car¬ 
rier.  □ 


Firms  ready  open  wiring  spec 

continued  from  page  1 


Companies  that  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  development  of  the 
standards  include  American  Ex¬ 
press  Travel  Related  Services  Co. 
(TRS),  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  3M 
Corp.,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  Open  Systems,  which  has 
more  than  a  dozen  user  members. 

The  Commercial  Building  Wir¬ 
ing  Standard  went  out  to  ballot  in 
December.  The  EIA  and  TIA  are 
counting  ballots  now  and  predict 
the  specification  will  be  ap¬ 
proved,  according  to  Peter  Ben¬ 
nett,  vice-president-  for  the  TIA. 
“We  will  reconcile  any  technical 
issues  here,”  he  said.  “I’d  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  we  don’t  have  the  stan¬ 
dard  out  by  this  summer.” 

Once  approved  by  the  EIA  and 
TIA,  both  standards  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  ANSI  for  acceptance  as 
national  standards,  Bennett  said. 

Building  code 

The  Commercial  Building  Wir¬ 
ing  Standard,  which  is  intended 
to  help  users  rewire  existing 
structures  and  cable  new  build¬ 
ings,  can  accommodate  buildings 
with  up  to  10  million  square  feet 
of  office  space  and  a  maximum  of 
50,000  employees.  The  systems 
are  expected  to  have  a  useful  life 
of  more  than  10  years. 

The  standard  addresses  hori¬ 
zontal  office  wiring  and  the  jacks 
used,  wiring  closets,  backbone 
wiring,  and  the  placement  of  in¬ 
termediate  and  main  distribution 
frames.  The  plan  for  horizontal 
cabling  to  the  office  calls  for  a 
minimum  of  two  jacks  per  office 
and  use  of  eight-pin  modular 
jacks  and  standard  coaxial  cable 
connectors.  Desktop  devices  can 
be  up  to  9-8  feet  from  a  jack. 

One  of  the  two  jacks  will  be 


supported  by  a  cable  containing 
four  pairs  of  24-gauge  100-ohm 
unshielded  twisted  pair,  while  the 
second  can  be  supported  using 
one  of  three  types  of  media:  a  ca¬ 
ble  with  four  pairs  of  100-ohm 
unshielded  twisted-pair  wire;  a 
cable  containing  four  pairs  of 
150-ohm  shielded  twisted-pair 
wire;  or  a  50-ohm  coaxial  cable. 

Offices  can  be  wired  to  tele¬ 
communications  closets  on  the 
same  floor  at  distances  up  to  295 
feet.  Multiple  closets  on  each 
floor  can  be  linked  to  an  interme¬ 
diate  cross-connect  distribution 
frame  using  1,640-ft.  runs  of  the 
same  type  of  unshieleded  twisted 
pair,  shielded  twisted  pair,  coaxi¬ 
al  cable  or  fiber. 

This  media  is  also  used  to  tie 
the  intermediate  cross-connects 
to  the  main  cross-connect,  but  at 
varying  distances:  Unshielded 
twisted  pair  can  support  dis¬ 
tances  up  to  984  feet;  shielded 
twisted  pair  can  range  up  to 
2,296  feet;  coaxial  cable  up  to 
1,640  feet;  and  fiber  up  to  4,920 
feet. 

The  room  housing  the  main 
cross-connect  must  meet  all  ap¬ 
plicable  national  fire  safety 
codes,  except  where  more  strin¬ 
gent  requirements  apply.  The 
equipment  room  typically  houses 
switching  systems  such  as  private 
branch  exchanges  and  computer 
systems.  The  standard  refers  us¬ 
ers  interested  in  the  planning  and 
design  of  closets  and  equipment 
rooms  to  EIA/TIA-569. 

The  Commercial  Building 
Standard  for  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Pathways  and  Spaces  was 
designed  to  standardize  specific 
design  and  construction  practices 
for  configuring  and  installing 
pathways  between  buildings. 


The  building  standard  is  in¬ 
tended  to  offer  users  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  cabling  schemes  such  as 
AT&T’s  Premises  Distribution 
System  and  IBM’s  Cabling  Sys¬ 
tem,  as  well  as  structured  wiring 
systems  from  companies  such  as 
MOD  TAP  System,  AMP,  Inc.  and 
Anixter  Bros.,  Inc. 

Jonathan  Rood,  director  of 
communications  services  for  the 
University  of  Maryland,  exam¬ 
ined  commercial  products  from 
some  of  these  companies  and 
chose  a  homegrown  cabling  stan¬ 
dard  as  part  of  a  $32  million  cam¬ 
puswide  network  project  that  in¬ 
cluded  a  massive  recabling  effort. 

“Nobody  had  written  the  book 
on  cabling  standards,  so  we  wrote 
our  own,”  Rood  recalled.  His 
group  put  together  a  cabling 
specification  that  borrows  pieces 
of  specifications  developed  by 
over  half  a  dozen  groups.  The  30- 
page  booklet  was  given  to  the  ca¬ 
ble  contractor  as  a  guide  to  the 
college’s  cable  installation  plans. 

TRS,  which  has  backed  the 
Commercial  Building  Wiring 
Standard,  has  been  pushing  it  as  a 
corporationwide  standard  for 
over  two  years,  according  to  Jerry 
Gentry,  a  lead  engineer  hired  to 
spearhead  the  drive. 

“We’ve  sent  a  preliminary  ver¬ 
sion  to  other  entities  within 
American  Express  and  strongly 
recommended  it  for  everyone 
planning  to  rewire  buildings  or 
cable  new  ones,”  Gentry  said. 

The  Commercial  Building  Wir¬ 
ing  Standard  is  the  only  way  to  fly 
according  to  Gentry.  “I’ve 
walked  into  10-year-old  build¬ 
ings  and  seen  four  different  types 
of  [coaxial  cable]  coming  out  of  a 
single  wall  jack,”  he  said.  “With 
[the  standard],  users  will  be  able 
to  install  a  single  cable  plant  and 
be  assured  most  manufacturers 
will  build  to  it.”  □ 
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Intensifies,  Informatkxi 

A  Competitive  Weapon. 


Conventional  Systems 


Increasing  global  competition  and  growing  market  expecta¬ 
tions  are  confronting  business  with  accelerating  change,  change 
that  is  reshaping  the  way  businesses  operate  and  compete. 

The  role  of  information  systems  in 
meeting  these  business  challenges  is  chang¬ 
ing,  too,  from  a  service  function  to  a  true 
competitive  weapon. 

Conventional  computing  strategies  capabilities 

can’t  provide  the  capabilities  needed  for  this  transition.  In  fact, 
the  gap  between  what  business  needs  and  what  conventional 
systems  can  offer  is  continuing  to  widen. 

Microprocessor- based  systems,  open  networks,  and  industry- 
standard  software  now  offer  a  compelling  economic  alternative 
to  conventional  architectures.  But  there  is  a  need  for  a  new 
computing  strategy  that  will  transform  traditional  computing 
environments. 

Such  a  strategy  must  deliver  several  key  benefits:  An  open 
systems  environment  that  accommodates  the  widest  possible 
choice  of  hardware  and  software. 

A  powerful  and  intuitive  application  environment  for  trans¬ 
parent  access  to  enterprise -wide  information  resources. 

And  a  bridge  to  your  current  information  systems  that 
preserves  your  present  investment  in  systems,  applications, 
and  data. 


CAPABILITY 

GAP 


en  What  Business  Needs 
Systems  Can  Deliver. 


m 


Introducing  Open,  Cooperative  Computing. 

Open,  Cooperative  Computing  allows  you  to  transform 
the  role  of  information  systems.  It’s  an  open  blueprint  that 
guides  you  from  the  conventional 
architectures  of  the  past  to  the  cooperative 
environment  of  the  future. 

It’s  a  strategy  designed  to  close  the 
gap  between  what  your  business  needs  from 
information  systems  and  what  current  systems  can  provide. 

Open,  Cooperative  Computing  integrates  industry  standards 
in  hardware,  software,  and  networking,  to  help  you  achieve 
greater  connectivity  and  application  portability  across  systems 
from  many  different  sources. 

A  line  of  scalable  processors  lets  you  add  processing  power 
in  smaller,  more  cost-effective  slices.  And  client/server  archi¬ 
tecture  will  allow  you  to  distribute  processing  power  and  infor¬ 
mation  resources  where  they  can  work  most  effectively  for 
your  organization. 

In  the  future,  Open,  Cooperative  Computing  will  allow  you 
to  connect  disparate  systems  and  applications  into  one  enterprise - 
wide  environment,  with  a  consistent,  intuitive  graphic  interface 
and  advanced  productivity  tools  for  desk  workers  and  top  manage¬ 
ment.  It  will  give  you  transparent  access  to  the  information  you 
need,  wherever  it  may  be  within  your  organization. 


Capabilities 


No  vision  of  the  future  can  be  successful  if  it  doesn’t  allow  you 
to  build  on  the  investments  you’ve  made  in  the  past. 

Open,  Cooperative  Computing  provides  bridges  from  your 
current  base  of  hardware  and  applications. 

So  you  can  begin  building  now  for  the  open 
environment  of  the  future,  without  walking 
away  from  your  existing  investment. 

Changing  your  computing  strategy  is  a 


Environment 


OPEN,  COOPERATIVE 
COMPUTING 


Access  To 


Enterprise-Wide 


Resources 


Application 

Software 

Availability 


major  effort,  even  if  the  promised  rewards  are  great.  Confidence  in 
the  vision,  experience,  and  dependability  of  your  vendor  is  critical. 

NCR  is  a  leader  in  delivering  solutions  based  on  open  systems. 
We  manufacture  the  most  complete  set  of  end-to-end,  industry- 
standard  products.  No  other  vendor  is  more  experienced 
at  connecting  to  multivendor  environments,  via  SNA,  OSI, 
and  other  communications  methods.  And  NCR  has  a  worldwide 
reputation  for  superior  quality  and  reliability. 

Which  makes  NCR  a  dependable  global  partner  for  your 
computing  needs,  a  stakeholder  in  the  success  of  your  business. 

Open,  Cooperative  Computing  is  a  strategy  that  will  reshape 
the  future  of  information  systems.  The  time  to  begin  implement¬ 
ing  that  future  is  now. 

For  the  complete  story  of  Open,  Cooperative  Computing, 
phone  1-800-CALL  NCR. 

Because  a  changing  world  belongs  to  those  who  master  change. 


Open,  Cooperative  Computing. 
The  Strategy  For  Managing  Change. 
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Acts  of  God  are  just 


one  reason  we  re  so 


ious  about 
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October  17 ,1989:  The  Northern  California  earthquake  jolts  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 
September  18,1989:  Hurricane  Hugo  ravages  Puerto  Rico.  May  8,1988:  Fire  devastates  the 
Hinsdale  station  of  Illinois  Bell  In  all  three,  network  communications  were  severely  damaged. 

While  such  disasters  are  the  extreme,  they  serve  to  highlight  the  effectiveness  of  vendor 
service — the  support  behind  the  promise.  In  each  case,  N.E.T.m clients  were  a  step  ahead. 

We  kept  their  networks  up  and  running. 

When  acts  of  God  occur.  Nobody  dedicates  more  and  recommend  resolutions.  This 

we're  ready.  resources  to  support  you  than  N.E.T.  service  can  save  you  many  hours  and 

The  Northern  California  quake:  When  From  designing  a  network  that 

power  failed,  client  networks  rerouted  meets  your  specific  requirements  to 
automatically  around  downed  nodes,  keeping  your  network  up  and  run- 

After  power  was  restored,  the  nodes  ning  at  maximum  performance,  you 

were  back  up  and  running —  can  count  on  the  N.E.T.  support  team, 

reconfiguring  to  their  full  capabilities  The  Technical  Assistance  Center 

automatically.  (TAC)  provides  24-hour-a-day, 

Hurricane  Hugo:  In  just  two  hours,  seven-day-a-week  hotline  service  and 

we  delivered  a  disaster  recovery  node  remote  diagnostics  for  clients, 
to  a  major  airline  client  at  their  Texas  Our  Expert  Fault  Management 

headquarters  for  flight  to  their  Puerto  Service  (EFMS)  is  a  complete  fault 

Rico  office.  handling  system  that  morutors  your 

Tire  Hinsdale  fire:  Thousands  of  Dli-  network  and  automatically  relays 

nois  Bell's  customers  were  down  for  faults  to  TAC.  Our  staff  uses  a  world- 

weeks.  We  kept  our  client  operational,  class  database  to  diagnose  problems 


And  to  help  you  run  your  network, 
we  provide  in-depth,  hands-on  train¬ 
ing  at  our  N.E.T.  training  centers. 

Like  to  know  more? 


thousands  of  dollars. 

The  Expert  T-span  Service  desig¬ 
nates  N.E.T.  as  your  agent  to  resolve 
carrier  issues  for  you — fast. 

Our  Systems  Integration  Group 
(SIG)  gives  you  complete  single¬ 
vendor  support  and  coordination  for 
multi-vendor  networks. 

Field  Service  Engineers  are  man¬ 
dated  to  provide  solutions  on  receipt 
of  first  call.  These  senior-level  techni¬ 
cians  are  located  within  easy  reach  of 
60  cities  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 


Get  your  copy  of  Total  Customer 
Service:  The  Ultimate  Weapon,  and 
read  the  N.E.T.  service  story. 

The  book  by  William  Davidow  and 
Bro  Uttal  uses  N.E.T.  as  one  case  study 
to  show  how  a  company  put  together 
the  tools  and  the  team  to  provide  the 
industry's  "outstanding  service  factory.' 


Call  for  your  free  book* 
and  N.E.T.  information 
package. 

Information  Hotline: 
1-800-952-6300 
Ask  for  Dept.  N12 


EQUIPMENT  TECHNOLOGIES 


©1989  Network  Equipment  Technologies,  Inc.,  800 Saginaw  Drive,  Redwood  City,  CA 94063.  (415)  36A4400.  In  Canada:  Cal  1(416)491-7664  (Toronto). 
European  headquarters:  Network  Equipment  Technologies,  Ltd,  Manor  Court,  Manor  Royal  Crawley,  Sussex,  England  RH102PY,  01 1 44  293-552831 .  N.E.T., 
Network  Equipment  Technologies,  and  A  step  ahead  are  trademarks  of  Network  Equipment  Technologies,  Inc.  *Book  will  be  made  available  to  all  qualified 
prospective  and  current  clients. 
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INDUSTRY  UPDATE 

VENDOR  STRATEGIES,  MARKET  TRENDS  AND  FINANCIALS 


Worth  Noting 


“T, 


o  some,  ANI 
seems  to  be  the  one 
big  ISDN  application. 

If  that’s  all  we  were 
going  to  do  with  ISDN, 
we  will  have  all  wasted 
a  lot  of  money.” 

Gerard  Canavan 

Director  of  enabling  technologies 
US  Sprint  Communications  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


eople  & 
Positions 


Banyan  Systems,  Inc. 

last  week  said  it  has  promoted 
K.  Wayne  Fitzsimmons  to 
the  post  of  vice-president  of 
international  operations  at 
the  Westborough,  Mass. -based 
local-area  network  firm. 

In  his  new  role,  Fitzsim¬ 
mons  will  be  responsible  for 
overseeing  the  management 
and  expansion  of  Banyan  In¬ 
ternational  marketing,  sales 
and  support  channels.  Previ¬ 
ously,  Fitzsimmons  was  vice- 
president  for  Americas  and 
Far  East  operations,  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  operations  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Asia  and  Latin 
America. 


Martin  Mand  was  recent¬ 
ly  appointed  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  finance  and  chief  fi¬ 
nancial  officer  of  Northern 
Telecom,  Ltd.,  the  Toronto- 
based  telephone  switch  mak¬ 
er,  effective  March  1 . 

Mand  is  currently  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  at  E.I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
where  he  is  a  29-year  veteran. 

Mand,  who  will  report  to 
Northern  Telecom  Chief  Exec¬ 
utive  Officer  Paul  Stern,  re¬ 
places  Terry  Nickerson. 
Nickerson  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  finance  and  operations 
for  the  Northern  Telecom 
World  Trade  organization. 

Howard  Graham  was  re¬ 
cently  named  vice-president 
of  finance  and  chief  financial 
officer  at  Informix  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.,  a  Menlo  Park, 
Calif. -based  maker  of  distrib- 
(continued  on  page  16) 


Vendors  set  up  consortium 
to  test  lOBase-T  products 

Interoperability  tests  should  quell  user  concerns. 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

DURHAM,  N.H.  —  A  group  of 
local-area  network  vendors  last 
week  formed  a  consortium  to  en¬ 
sure  that  products  based  on  the 
draft  version  of  the  IEEE  lOBase- 
T  standard,  for  running  Ethernet 
over  unshielded  twisted-pair  wir¬ 
ing,  would  work  together  in  het¬ 
erogeneous  networks. 

While  compliance  with  the 
lOBase-T  specifications  should 
ensure  interoperability  of  multi¬ 
ple  vendors’  products,  the  con¬ 
sortium  hopes  to  eliminate  any 
lingering  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
users  who  have  experienced  oth¬ 
er  so-called  standards-based 
products  that  failed  to  interoper¬ 
ate  with  one  another. 

The  lOBase-T  Consortium, 
which  will  be  based  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire  (UNH) 
here,  has  three  major  goals:  to 
formalize  interoperability  testing 
of  products  designed  under  the 
IEEE  lOBase-T  specification;  to 
develop  and  disseminate  techni¬ 
cal  data  on  proper  usage  of 
1  OBase-T  technology;  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  forum  for  analysis  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  lOBase-T  once  it  be¬ 
comes  a  standard. 

The  consortium  will  formalize 


independent  lOBase-T  product 
testing  and  evaluation  for  ven¬ 
dors  at  the  UNH  Interoperability 
Lab. 

Use  of  the  lab,  which  will  be¬ 
come  functional  this  month,  is  ac¬ 
cessible  only  to  consortium  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  consortium’s  founding 
members  are  BICC  Data  Net¬ 
works,  Inc.,  Cabletron  Systems, 
Inc.,  Chipcom  Corp.,  David  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  CaSaT  Technology, 
MOD-TAP,  NCR  Corp.,  Racal  In- 
terLan,  Trellis  Communications, 
Ungermann-Bass,  Inc.  and  UNH, 
the  lab  operator  and  only  user 
member  so  far. 

The  group  wants  to  attract 
other  lOBase-T  vendors  such  as 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  3Com 
Corp.,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and 
SynOptics  Communications,  Inc. 
as  well. 

“The  consortium  will  perform 
extensive  interoperability  testing 
on  available  products  and  offer¬ 
ings  still  under  development  and 
simplify  test  procedures  by  re¬ 
ducing  organizational  over¬ 
head,”  said  Barry  Reinhold,  in¬ 
teroperability  lab  manager  at 
UNH. 

Users  are  welcome  to  join  the 
( continued  on  page  16) 


INDUSTRY  BRIEFS 


Both  the  dollar  value  and  number  of  mergers  and  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  the  information  services  and  software  industry  fell 
more  than  15%  last  year,  according  to  a  recent  study  by 
industry  trade  group  Adapso  of  Arlington,  Va.,  and  Broad¬ 
view  Associates,  an  investment  banking  firm  in  Fort  Lee,  N.J. 

Despite  the  drop  in  industry  mergers  and  acquisitions,  the 
study  predicted  the  pace  of  such  deals  will  increase  this  year. 

“In  preparation  for  the  European  Economic  Community  of 
1992,  we  will  be  seeing  many  such  deals  in  1990,”  said  Charles 
Federman,  a  partner  at  Broadview  Associates. 

The  dollar  value  of  domestic  acquisitions  and  mergers  in  the 
information  services  industry  —  which  includes  companies  that 
offer  systems  integration,  software  and  processing  as  well  as 
network-based  data  base  services,  training  and  maintenance  — 
fell  18%  in  1989,  compared  to  the  year  before.  Despite  1989’s 
drop  to  $7.3  billion  from  $8.9  billion  in  1988,  the  dollar  value 
of  transactions  was  a  healthy  49%  higher  than  the  $4.9  billion 
figure  reported  in  1987. 

British  Telecommunications  PLC  in  London  accounted 
for  one  of  the  year’s  biggest  acquisitions  when  it  shelled  out 
$355  million  for  McDonnell  Douglas  Network  Systems  Co., 
which  included  its  profitable  Tymnet  public  data  network. 

As  for  the  1990  outlook,  one  of  the  more  positive  trends  will 
be  that  “demand  for  network-related  products  and  services  will 
intensify  as  interoperability  becomes  an  imperative  for  all 
larger  [information  technology]  suppliers,”  said  Harvey  Poppel, 
a  partner  at  Broadview  Associates. 

Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc.,  in  Alpharetta, 

( continued  on  page  16 ) 


(I.  to  r.):  Gerard  Canavan,  William  Allan  and  Al  Lucci 

Vendors  claim  ISDN 
fate  in  users’  hands 


Six  proponents  of  the  long-awaited  technology 
offer  their  insight  about  its  past  and  its  future. 


ISDN  continues  to  be  the  butt  of  industry  jokes  (as  in  “I  Still 
Don’t  Need”),  even  though  the  technology  has  begun  to  spawn 
useful  applications,  such  as  automatic  number  identification 
(ANI)  and  call-by-call  line  selection. 

Network  World  Senior  Editor  Bob  Brown  recently  assembled 
some  proponents  of  Integrated  Services  Digital  Network  offerings 
to  find  out  if  they  think  they  will  get  the  last  laugh.  The  panel 
examined  what  factors  are  holding  back  ISDN  applications  and 
whether  users  are  close  to  realizing  the  potential  of  ISDN. 

The  panel  consisted  of  Kerry  Kniskern,  operations  manager for 
communications  network  services  at  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.  in 
Princeton,  N.J.;  Steve  Kropper,  program  manager  for  ISDN  and 
Intelligent  Networks  at  International  Data  Corp.,  a  Framingham, 
Mass.-based  market  research firm;H.  Lee  Love  Jr.,  area  marketing 
manager  for  NetWare  products  at  Novell,  Inc.  ’s  Herndon,  Va.,  of¬ 
fices;  William  Allan,  staff  director  for  Nynex  Service  Co.  in  White 
Plains,  N.Y.;  Gerard  Canavan,  director  of  enabling  technologies 
at  US  Sprint  Communications  Co.  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and  Al 
Lucci,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  at  Promptus  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.,  aPortsmith,  R. I. -based  network  equipment  start¬ 
up. 


The  primary  ISDN  appli¬ 
cation  we  hear  users  talking 
about  is  ANI,  but  beyond 
that,  we  don’t  see  people  get¬ 
ting  excited  about  much  else. 
What  is  holding  back  ISDN 
applications? 

Lucci:  That  has  always  been  the 
thorn:  What  do  we  do  with  ISDN 
when  it  finally  comes? 

I  view  ISDN  more  as  a  tool,  and 
I  don’t  think  it’s  really  fair  to  go 
to  the  carriers  and  say,  ‘Well, 
what  do  I  do  with  ISDN  when  I  fi¬ 
nally  get  it?’ 

I  think  the  issue  with  ISDN  is 
making  it  available.  It’s  a  tool, 
and  I  think  we  should  let  the  [us¬ 
ers]  invent  the  applications  that 
they  want  to  use  over  ISDN. 

I’m  not  [preoccupied  with] 
looking  at  the  carriers  and  say¬ 
ing,  ‘What  am  I  going  to  do  when 
you  give  me  ISDN?’ 

I’m  hung  up  on  a  different  sto¬ 
ry:  Why  is  it  so  expensive,  and 
why  are  the  access  charges  so 
high?  Why  are  we  making  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  users  to  implement  ISDN 


and  invent  these  applications? 

Canavan:  I  always  say  that  the 
problem  with  ISDN  is  the  way  it’s 
been  hyped.  It’s  been  marketed 
all  wrong  as  this  end-all  technol¬ 
ogy  —  that  our  kids  are  going  to 
have  higher  SAT  scores  because 
of  ISDN,  for  example. 

I’m  probably  one  of  the  guilty 
parties  because  six  years  ago  at 
[AT&T]  Bell  Laboratories,  we 
were  using  this  as  a  great  market¬ 
ing  tool  when  we  should  have 
been  designing  the  technology 
and  making  sure  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  properly. 

Probably  the  biggest  problems 
today  are  customer  perceptions 
and  that  [customer  premises 
equipment]  needs  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  a  much  greater  extent 
People  have  concentrated  on 
ISDN-compatible  PBXs,  but  with 
PBXs,  there  isn’t  even  an  ANI  ap¬ 
plication  if  you  can’t  connect  that 
PBX  to  a  host.  A  seemingly  simple 
application  goes  way  beyond  an 
ISDN-compatible  PBX.  I  think  the 
( continued  on  page  16 ) 
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INDUSTRY  UPDATE 


Kerry  Kniskern 


ISDN  fate  in 
users'  hands 

continued  from  page  1 5 
biggest  impediments  are  the  high 
costs  of  upgrading  CPE  and  the 
software  development. 

What  role  do  the  regional 
Bell  holding  companies  play 
in  speeding  the  emergence  of 
ISDN  applications  to  the 
market? 

Allan:  We’ve  got  to  get  the  tool 
out  in  [the  users’]  hands.  The 
switched  digital  network  is  just 
three  quarters  of  the  acronym. 
It’s  the  integration  part  of  it  — 
the  ability  to  bring  the  multiple 
services  together  —  that  is  what 
we  see  as  one  of  the  major  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  tool.  When  users  see 
this  integration,  they  are  going  to 
begin  to  eat  up  this  bandwidth 
and  this  capability. 

A  good  analogy,  I  think,  is 
computers.  Who  would  have  ever 
thought  we  would  have  megabyte 
random-access  memory  in  PCs? 
Why  in  the  world  would  anybody 
ever  need  that  kind  of  memory? 

Well,  people  have  come  up 
with  the  graphics  enhancements 
and  word  processing  enhance¬ 


ments  that  have  eaten  up  this 
memory  and  put  it  to  good  use. 

The  same  thing  is  going  to 
happen  to  ISDN  as  this  tool  gets  in 
the  hands  of  the  users  and  as  the 
CPE  people  see  that  it  is  more 
ubiquitously  available.  They  will 
go  ahead  and  start  to  develop  the 
CPE,  and  then  this  thing  is  going 
to  start  to  grow. 

Are  vendors’  messages 
about  ISDN  getting  across  to 
users? 

Kniskern:  No.  I  think  users  per¬ 
ceive  ISDN  as  a  necessary  evil, 
something  that  is  being  forced 
upon  them.  They  really  don’t  un- 


People 
&  Positions 

continued  from  page  15 
uted  data  base  management  sys¬ 
tems. 

Graham  will  report  to  Phil 
White,  Informix’s  chief  executive 
officer.  He  replaces  Wynne  Jen¬ 
nings,  who  was  recently  named 
vice-president  of  operations  for 


derstand  it,  and  they  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  it. 

There  are  some  niche  prod¬ 
ucts  that  come  out  of  ISDN  —  like 
caller  identification  —  that  are 
good  for  certain  segments  of  tele¬ 
marketing,  but  I  think  there  is  not 
enough  information  passing 
from  the  carriers  to  the  users 
about  ISDN  applications.  Larger 
corporations  are  probably  al¬ 
ready  beyond  ISDN,  anyway. 

Kropper:  I  think  we  do  have  a 
problem  in  that  the  equipment  is 
far  too  expensive,  but  the  basic 
rate  tariffs  that  are  coming  out  of 
the  RBHCs  are  very  reasonable. 
So  I’m  more  concerned  with  de¬ 
ployment. 

We’ve  got  to  make  sure  the 
ISDN  sales  pitch  is  on  revenue  en¬ 
hancement  and  productivity  en¬ 
hancements,  not  on  saving  tele¬ 
com  costs.  I’ve  heard  a  lot  of 
comments  that  we  can  get  a  20% 
reduction  on  trunking  costs  be¬ 
cause  of  call-by-call  selection. 

Well,  that’s  interesting,  but 
the  cost  of  those  kinds  of  access 
to  the  total  telemarketing  center 
is  insignificant,  and  it’s  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  telemarketing 
agent  that  is  much  more  impor¬ 
tant.  Users  don’t  think  that  ISDN 


is  just  another  piece  of  band¬ 
width. 

Kniskern:  I’m  not  cynical  about 
ISDN.  I  think  ISDN  will  have  it’s 
place,  and  I  think  it  will  benefit  a 
lot  of  people.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  we’re  doing  switched  56K 
today,  and  we  don’t  need  ISDN  to 
do  that.  What  ISDN  will  bring  to 
the  table  are  some  standards  [for 
transmission]. 

Allan:  What  we’re  concerned 
about  as  local  exchange  carriers 
is  getting  this  capability  out  there 
to  the  consumers  and  to  the  busi¬ 
nesses  that  can  then  begin  to 
work  with  this  tool. 


Informix. 

Previously,  Graham  served 
as  senior  vice-president  of  fi¬ 
nance  and  administration  and 
chief  financial  officer  for  Wyse 
Technology,  Inc.  in  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

Apple  Computer,  Inc.  re¬ 
cently  named  Soren  Olsson  as 
president  of  Apple  Computer 


As  a  local  exchange  carrier, 
what  we  need  is  the  incentive  to 
go  forward  and  make  the  huge  in¬ 
vestment  that’s  necessary  to  do 
all  that.  We’re  looking  for  the 
type  of  regulatory  relief  that 
would  allow  us  to  clearly  know 
which  services  —  in  terms  of  in¬ 
formation  services  and  basic  ser¬ 
vices  —  we  can  get  into. 

Are  local-area  network 
vendors  pushing  for  ISDN  de¬ 
ployment  by  the  carriers  so 
that  more  users  will  start  us¬ 
ing  ISDN  applications  on 
their  LANs  and  between 
LANs? 

Love:  We’ve  got  our  own  prob¬ 
lems  to  deal  with  instead  of  wor¬ 
rying  about  what  I  call  ‘the  gar¬ 
den  hose.’  We  don’t  care  what 
this  pipe  you  give  us  looks  like  — 
just  give  us  the  pipe.  We’ll  worry 
about  the  other  side. 

If  the  carriers  provide  us  with 
a  cost-effective  way  of  getting 
from  Point  A  to  Point  B,  we  would 
be  out  pushing  that  service  and 
saying  we  can  provide  intercon¬ 
nection  to  these  kinds  of  services. 

We  have  our  own  T-l  board 
now,  for  instance,  because  we 
want  to  provide  that  sort  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

Canavan:  This,  again,  is  where 
we  need  application  develop¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  big  areas  we’ve 
defined  for  ISDN  is  to  look  at  wide 
area-to-LAN  interconnection. 
What  we  really  want  people  to  do 
is  write  an  application  on  a  com¬ 
munications  server  that  would 
automatically  monitor  wide-area 
needs  across  the  network  and  use 
the  out-of-band  signaling  to  set 
up  proper  bandwidth  connec¬ 
tions  only  when  necessary. 

Can  users  expect  to  see 
substantial  progress  with 


Europe,  Inc. 

In  his  new  position,  Olsson 
will  be  responsible  for  Apple’s 
marketing,  sales  and  support  op¬ 
erations  throughout  Europe,  Af¬ 
rica  and  the  Middle  East. 

Previously,  Olsson  was  vice- 
president  and  managing  director 
of  Apple’s  operations  in  Sweden. 
He  also  served  as  general  manag¬ 
er  for  the  company’s  Europe 


ISDN  application  develop¬ 
ment  this  year,  or  could  we 
possibly  wind  up  back  here 
again  a  year  from  now  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  discussion? 

Kropper:  I’m  pretty  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  the  state  we’re  in.  It’s 
like  a  rainbow  —  when  you’re  in 
the  middle  of  the  rainbow,  you 
don’t  realize  it’s  there.  But  when 
you  stand  back  and  look  at  it,  you 
can  clearly  see  it. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with 
ISDN  rollout.  By  next  year,  we’ll 
have  [IEEE]  802.6  trials,  which 
are  the  Bell  companies’  metro¬ 
politan-area  network  trials.  We’ll 
have  the  Basic  Rate  from  all  the 
RBHCs  by  year  end,  and  we’ll 
have  the  Primary  Rate  from  all 
the  major  long-distance  carriers. 
That’s  substantial  progress. 

Canavan:  I  think  you’ll  have  to 
give  it  a  two-year  time  frame  be¬ 
cause  we’ll  just  be  starting  to  have 
Signaling  System  7  connections 
with  the  RBHCs  at  the  end  of  next 
year,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  take 
a  little  time  to  spur  the  whole  data 
community  into  developing  ap¬ 
plications. 

This  year,  we’ll  still  be  in  an  in¬ 
troductory-type  period.  The  only 
thing  taking  off  is  the  telemarket¬ 
ing  and  ANI  applications,  and  in 
some  cases,  that’s  good  and  bad. 
It’s  good  because  it’s  the  perfect 
application  for  ISDN,  but  the  bad 
part  about  it  is  that  too  many  peo¬ 
ple  are  focusing  on  just  that.  So  a 
lot  of  people  are  walking  away 
from  the  technology  saying,  ‘I 
don’t  need  ANI.’ 

Kniskern:  Two  years  is  a  long 
time.  I  can  tell  you  now  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  see  some  dramatic  changes 
in  those  two  years  while  you’re 
trying  to  get  this  thing  off  the 
floor.  That’s  why  ISDN  has  got  to 
be  rolled  out  now.  □ 


North  sales  region,  which  in¬ 
cludes  Norway,  Denmark,  Fin¬ 
land,  Iceland,  West  Germany, 
Austria  and  the  Eastern  European 
countries. 

Olsson  replaces  Michael  Spin- 
dler,  who  was  recently  named  the 
firm’s  chief  operating  officer 
and  executive  vice-president. 
Olsson  will  report  directly  to 
Spindler.  □ 


Industry  Briefs 

continued  from  page  1 5 

Ga.,  last  week  agreed  to  acquire 
Pacific  Data  Products,  Inc.,  a 
San  Diego-based  maker  of  laser 
printer  enhancement  products, 
for  about  $77  million. 

Pacific  Data  Products  is  a  pri¬ 
vately  held  firm  that  makes  soft¬ 
ware  cartridges  and  memory  ex¬ 
pansion  boards  that  upgrade  the 
capabilities  and  performance  of 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  and  other 
vendors’  laser  printers. 

The  acquisition  is  expected  to 
let  DCA  build  products  that  offer 
increased  printing  capabilities 
for  personal  computer  users  on 
local-area  networks,  according  to 
a  DCA  spokeswoman. 

DCA,  which  recently  sold  off 
its  wide-area  network  business  to 
Racal  Electronics  PLC  in  order  to 
focus  better  on  its  personal  com¬ 
puter  connectivity  business,  said 
it  plans  to  make  Pacific  Data 
Products  a  wholly  owned  subsid¬ 
iary. 

Alloy  Computer  Products, 
Inc.,  in  Marlborough,  Mass.,  re¬ 
cently  launched  a  program  de¬ 
signed  to  recruit  vendors  of  verti¬ 
cal  market  software  programs  to 
certify  product  compatibility  with 
Alloy’s  386/MultiWare  system 
—  a  multiuser,  multitasking  MS- 
DOS-based  offering. 

The  Alloy  Vertical  Solutions 
Program  was  created  to  increase 
the  availability  of  software  pro¬ 
grams  based  on  386/Multiware 
in  a  variety  of  vertical  markets, 
including  the  accounting,  retail 
and  medical  fields. 

The  program  lets  software 
vendors  evaluate  a  386 /Multi- 
Ware  system  for  30  days  to  assess 
or  verify  product  compatibility. 
Alloy’s  386/Multiware  lets  up  to 
21  users  on  terminals  and  per¬ 
sonal  computers  share  a  host  In¬ 
tel  Corp.  80386-based  personal 
computer.  □ 


Vendors  set  up 
consortium 

continued  from  page  1 5 
consortium,  but  the  group  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  vendors,  Reinhold  said. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  compa¬ 
nies  must  pay  a  $3,500  member¬ 
ship  fee,  something  that  many 
user  organizations  have  been  re¬ 
luctant  to  do  in  the  past. 

From  a  user’s  point  of  view, 
Reinhold  said  he  hopes  the  con¬ 
sortium’s  efforts  will  spur  the 
availability  of  interoperable 
products  since  vendors  can  spend 
more  time  testing  products,  rath¬ 
er  than  creating  test  suites  for 
them.  The  lab  is  also  expected  to 
give  UNH  students  a  chance  to  fa¬ 
miliarize  themselves  with  the 
technology,  he  said. 

Plans  are  in  the  works  to  form 
other  networking  company  con¬ 
sortia  for  product  testing  in  the 
lab,  Reinhold  said.  Possibilities 
include  a  Fiber  Distributed  Data 
Interface  group.  □ 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

CARRIER  SERVICES,  CENTREX,  CPE,  WIRING  SYSTEMS  AND  BYPASS 


Worth  Noting 


Octel  Communications 
Corp.  recently 
integrated  its  Aspen 
voice-processing 
systems  with  AT&T’s 
Definity  Generic  1 ,  2 
and  System  25  PBXs. 
With  integration,  the 
switch  passes 
unanswered  calls  and 
calls  to  busy  lines  to 
voice  mail.  When  a 
message  is  left,  it  lights 
the  message-waiting 
lamp  on  the  user’s 
telephone  set. 


arrier 

Watch 


In  a  filing  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
last  week,  US  West  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.  cut  prices  for 
its  45M  bit/sec  offering  by  an 
average  of  6%  and  added  new 
payment  plan  options.  If  ap¬ 
proved,  the  changes  will  take 
effect  March  31.  Currently,  US 
West  DS-3  Service  customers 
buy  the  service  on  a  monthly 
basis  or  sign  a  three-,  five-  or 
10-year  contract.  The  carrier 
has  proposed  adding  one-  and 
two-year  options. 

United  Telecommunica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  recently  said  that  its  local 
telephone  companies  added 
160,000  access  lines  in  1989 
to  bring  its  total  to  date  to  al¬ 
most  four  million  lines.  The 
company  said  long-distance 
call  volume  in  its  local  opera¬ 
tions  grew  12.5%  in  1989- 

Metropolitan  Fiber  Sys¬ 
tems  of  Chicago,  Inc.,  a  fi¬ 
ber  bypass  carrier,  recently 
began  providing  alternate  ac¬ 
cess  service  to  Consolidated 
Network,  Inc.  (CNI),  a  re¬ 
gional  fiber  carrier  based  in  St. 
Louis.  CNI  provides  a  variety 
of  private-line  services  to  us¬ 
ers  and  carriers  in  the  Mid¬ 
western  portion  of  the  U.S. 
and  is  a  founding  member  of  a 
consortium  of  carriers  known 
as  the  National  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Network.  □ 


AT&T  offers  PBX  wares, 
enhancements  at  ComNet 

Call-routing  options,  call  center  products  top  bill. 

By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 


Regulators  brace 
for  busy  ’90  season 

Legislators,  agencies  set  to  tackle  issues  such 
as  price  caps  and  long-haul  market  competition. 


By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  AT&T 
unveiled  a  raft  of  private  branch 
exchange  enhancements  and 
products  at  the  recent  Communi¬ 
cation  Networks  ’90  conference 
here,  including  new  call-routing 
options  and  call  center  programs. 

In  the  call-routing  category, 
the  company  introduced  Look 
Ahead  Interflow,  an  advanced 
800  call-handling  feature  for 
AT&T  System  85  and  Definity 
PBXs  that  makes  it  possible  to 
route  incoming  calls  to  agents  at 
any  of  several  sites. 

Customer  switches  have  to  be 
equipped  with  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  Primary 
Rate  Interface  (PRI)  software 
and  must  be  supported  by  PRI 
lines. 

When  all  agents  at  a  main  res¬ 
ervation  center  are  busy,  incom¬ 
ing  calls  can  be  held  in  queue 
while  the  switch  uses  the  D  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  ISDN  PRI  link  to  query  a 
second  PBX  about  agent  avail¬ 
ability. 

“But  the  call  is  only  routed  to 
the  second  site  if  there’s  an  agent 
available  there,”  said  Ernie  DeNi- 
gris,  vice-president  of  product 
management  and  communica¬ 
tions  systems  for  AT&T. 

Days  Inns  of  America,  Inc.,  the 
first  user  to  trial  Look  Ahead  In¬ 
terflow,  said  the  feature,  used  in 
conjunction  with  automatic  num¬ 
ber  identification,  has  enabled 
the  700  agents  at  its  reservation 
centers  in  Atlanta  and  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  to  answer  more  calls  in 
less  time. 

AT&T  charges  users  a  onetime 
$2,000  fee  to  activate  Look 


Ahead  Interflow. 

A  second  routing  feature,  Se¬ 
lective  International  Routing,  is  a 
Definity  Generic  2  switch  soft¬ 
ware  option  that  enables  the 
switch  to  examine  the  digits 
dialed  after  an  international  di¬ 
rect  distance  dialing  code  and  to 
route  the  call  over  dedicated 
lines,  public  facilities  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  two. 

AT&T  also  introduced  prod¬ 
ucts  designed  for  use  in  call  cen¬ 
ter  applications. 

Basic  Call  Management  Sys¬ 
tem  (BCMS)  is  a  Definity  Generic 
1  software  feature  that  collects 
and  processes  information  and 
generates  reports  when  the 
switch  is  supporting  automatic 
call  distribution  (ACD). 

Because  it  runs  on  the  Definity 
Generic  l’s  main  processor,  an 
adjunct  processor  is  not  needed. 

BCMS  is  designed  for  users 
with  small  call  centers  of  up  to  30 
agents  and  400  trunks  distributed 
among  30  trunk  groups.  Larger 
call  centers  require  an  AT&T  3B 
minicomputer-based  call  man¬ 
agement  system. 

BCMS  organizes  agent  perfor¬ 
mance  data,  call  processing  sta¬ 
tistics  and  trunk  usage  informa¬ 
tion  into  any  of  10  reports. 
Reports  cover  things  such  as  the 
number  of  calls  handled  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  agent  or  groups  of 
agents  and  average  call  duration. 

BCMS  includes  a  Report 
Scheduler,  which  enables  the 
user  to  program  the  system  to 
generate  one  or  more  reports  at  a 
preset  time.  BCMS  is  available 
now  for  $3,500,  which  includes 
the  Report  Scheduler. 

( continued  on  page  20 ) 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
year  in  telecommunications 
looks  like  it  will  be  a  stormy  one 
as  legislators  and  regulators  gear 
up  to  tackle  several  long-stand¬ 
ing,  thorny  issues. 

Officials  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission, 
speaking  at  the  recent  Communi¬ 
cation  Networks  ’90  conference 
here,  said  that  during  March 
alone,  the  agency  will  make  pub¬ 
lic  recommendations  on  two  of 
the  most  controversial  issues 
pending. 

The  FCC  will  issue  a  proposal 
asserting  that  segments  of  the 
long-distance  market  are  highly 
competitive  and  suggesting  how 
the  regulation  of  AT&T  might  be 
changed  in  response  to  this  com¬ 
petition.  FCC  officials  also  said 
the  commission  will  issue  a  re¬ 
vised  proposal  for  extending 
price  cap  regulation  to  local  ex¬ 
change  carriers. 

In  addition  to  these  two  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  FCC  is  likely  to  be 
drawn  into  the  fierce  debate  on 
whether  the  Modified  Final  Judg¬ 


ment  restrictions  barring  the 
RBHCs  from  information  ser¬ 
vices,  manufacturing  and  long 
distance  should  be  lifted. 

Earlier  this  month,  Rep.  Ed¬ 
ward  Markey  (D-Mass.)  released 
a  draft  version  of  a  bill  he  plans  to 
introduce  that  would  relax  these 
restrictions  and  give  the  FCC 
some  oversight  responsibility  for 
the  Modified  Final  Judgment. 

Drawing  the  line 

In  the  long-distance  arena,  the 
FCC  plans  to  release  a  set  of  new 
rules  governing  the  interex¬ 
change  industry.  Until  now,  crit¬ 
ics  have  complained  that  the 
agency  has  been  setting  policy  on 
a  piecemeal  basis,  reacting  to  the 
maneuvering  of  carriers,  rather 
than  leading  the  way  as  markets 
change. 

FCC  Commissioner  Sherrie 
Marshall  said  it  is  clear  to  the  FCC 
that  AT&T  faces  stiff  competition 
in  some  markets. 

The  proposal  will  examine  is¬ 
sues  such  as  market  share  and 
whether  AT&T  should  continue 
to  be  regulated  as  the  dominant 
( continued  on  page  20 ) 


WASHINGTON  UPDATE 


BY  ANITA  TAFF 

Rivals  cry  foul  on  AT&T’s  SDN  discount  plans. 

AT&T  last  week  came  under  fire  for  a  recent  proposal  to  allow  Soft¬ 
ware-Defined  Network  (SDN)  customers  to  include  their  800  traffic 
under  SDN  volume  discount  plans.  AT&T  said  customers  are  de¬ 
manding  unified  discount  plans  and  that  it  must  offer  such  a  plan  in 
order  to  remain  competitive.  MCI  Communications  Corp.  and  US 
Sprint  Communications  Co.  asked  the  FCC  to  reject  the  AT&T  pro¬ 
posal,  claiming  it  is  unlawful.  Both  said  AT&T  is  attempting  to  use 
its  dominance  in  the  800  market  to  lock  in  customers  for  its  SDN 
service. 

AT&T  moves  to  raise  private-line  prices.  AT&T  last 
week  filed  a  proposal  with  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  to  raise  prices  on  some  of  its  digital  and  voice-grade  private¬ 
line  services.  AT&T  said  that  effective  Feb.  26,  it  plans  to  raise  the 
central  office  connection  charges  on  9-6K,  56K  and  64K  bit/sec 
Accunet  Spectrum  of  Digital  Services,  and  voice-grade  private  lines. 
Rates  for  these  services  will  rise  to  $20  from  $  16.40  per  month. 
AT&T  will  also  raise  central  office  connection  charges  for  its  Data- 
phone  Digital  Service  from  $  1 6.40  to  $  20  per  month  on  line  speeds 
between  2,400  bit/sec  and  19-2K  bit/sec.  The  charge  for  56K  bit/ 
sec  Dataphone  Digital  Service  connections  will  increase  from 
$45.40  to  $50  per  month.  AT&T  plans  to  raise  monthly  recurring 
charges  for  interoffice  channels  on  its  2,400  and  4.8K  bit/sec  Data¬ 
phone  Digital  Service  between  50%  and  100%,  depending  on  the 
mileage  band.  Per-mile  costs  will  stay  at  $2.84.  Increases  for  inter¬ 
office  channels  on  the  4.8K  bit/sec  Dataphone  Digital  Service  will 
vary  between  50%  and  6%,  depending  on  mileage.  □ 
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While  MCT  was  “swe 
ratings,  many  of  their 
signing  up  with  AI&T 


Virtual  Network  Features 

AT&T 

SDN 

MCI 

Vnets" 

Dedicated  virtual  network  Control  Center  where  each 
customer  is  assigned  a  full-time  representative. 

YES 

NO 

Advanced  network  management  tool  to  analyze  and 
reconfigure  your  network  as  your  needs  evolve. 

YES 

NO 

On-line  network  management  capability  to  test  line 
transmission  levels  and  retrieve  results. 

YES 

NO 

Remote  Access  capabilities  that  provide  you  with  your 
own  distinct  800  number  to  access  your  network. 

YES 

NO 

Partitioned  Database  Management  that  enables  your 
subsidiaries  to  manage  their  own  subnetworks. 

YES 

NO 

Switch  digital  routing  at  56  kbps  for  high-speed  data 
applications,  such  as  video  teleconferencing. 

YES 

NO 

EDI  electronic  bill  delivery 

YES 

NO 

Full  implementation  of  Primary  Rate  Interface  and  ISDN. 

YES 

NO 

Virtual  network  Users  Group  where  customers  provide 
input  for  future  product  development. 

YES 

NO 

'Customers  signed  up  from  various  MCI  services. 

MCI  and  MCI  Vnet  are  trademarks  of  MCI  Communications  Corporation. 
©1990  AT&T 


eping”the  research 
customers  were 


Did  you  know  MCI  advertising  states  their  customers  rate  MCI  Vnet  highly? 

Yet  interestingly  enough,  of  the  hundreds  of  customers  who  switched  to 
AT&T  SDN  in  1989,  over  one-  third  came  from  MCI* 

In  fact,  AT&T’s  virtual  network  customer  base  increased  over 400%  in  1989 
alone.  And  more  than  half  of  the  customers  who  signed  up  for  AT&T  SDN  had 
used  other  carriers’  services. 

And  who  can  blame  them?  They’re  getting  the  quality  and  reliability  of  the 
AT&T  Network  at  an  extremely  competitive  price.  As  well  as  the  array  of  exclusive 
features  that  are  available  today  listed  in  the  chart  on  the  left. 

So  next  time  you  see  an  MCI  ad  about  how  they’re  sweeping  the  ratings,  ask 
yourself  this. 

Are  there  any  other  important  facts  that  they’re  sweeping  under  the  rug? 

AT&T  SDN.  Another  AT&T  advantage. 

For  more  information,  call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive. 


The  right  choice. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Users  groups  give  managers 
voice  in  regulatory  affairs 


By  Joe  Panepinto 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

Users  groups  are  playing  an 
increasingly  vital  role  in  provid¬ 
ing  net  managers  a  voice  in  regu¬ 
latory  proceedings  that  can  influ¬ 
ence  their  long-term  strategic 
network  decisions. 

Changes  in  regulatory  policies 
regarding  tariffs  and  taxation  can 
open  windows  of  opportunity  for 
the  informed  net  manager,  or 
they  can  slam  the  door  on  those 
caught  napping  or  locked  into 
long-range  planning  cycles 
(“Strategic  planning  vital  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  changing  times,”  NW, 
Feb.  12). 

Network  managers,  unnerved 
by  the  constantly  shifting  regula¬ 
tory  landscape,  look  to  users 
groups  for  help  in  bringing  their 
shared  concerns  before  public 
policy  commissions. 

“It’s  crazy  out  there,”  said 
Sam  Stafford,  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  telecommunications  at  Su¬ 
permarkets  General  Corp.  in 
Woodbridge,  N.J.  “You  think  you 
have  the  best  deal  in  town,  and 
two  days  later,  you  see  someone 
else  has  abetter  deal.” 

To  stay  on  top  of  the  market¬ 
place,  Stafford  augments  his  own 
regulatory  research  with  month¬ 
ly  newsletters  distributed  by  the 
International  Communications 
Association  (ICA). 

In  addition  to  monthly  reports 
on  national  regulatory  policy, 
statewide  regulatory  reports  are 
prepared  by  ICA  committees  and 
circulated  among  members  in 
each  state.  The  Tele-Communica¬ 
tions  Association,  Inc.  (TCA) 
does  the  same  for  its  members. 


“It’s  vital  that  users  stay  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  regulatory  scene,” 
said  Leonard  Evenchik,  director 
of  communications  for  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
“You  have  to  stay  up-to-date. 
Otherwise,  you  get  blindsided.” 

Evenchik  gathers  information 
from  the  National  Association  for 
State  Telecommunications  Direc¬ 
tors  and  informal  relationships 
with  public  policy  groups  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 


«Y 

JL  ou  have  to  stay 
up-to-date.  Otherwise, 
you  get  blindsided,” 
Evenchik  said. 
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nology  and  Harvard  University. 
He  also  spends  a  significant 
amount  of  personal  time  tracking 
regulatory  policy. 

Jerald  Marcone,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York-based 
Communications  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  (CMA),  said  his  group 
also  distributes  a  monthly  news¬ 
letter  in  order  to  keep  CMA  mem¬ 
bers  informed  on  national,  and 
many  local,  regulatory  issues. 

“Small  companies  that  aren’t 
in  a  group  like  ours,  unless 
they’re  dealing  with  consultants 
or  have  friends  in  big  companies, 
are  getting  their  information  af¬ 
ter-the-fact  from  newspapers  and 
television,”  Marcone  said. 


But  even  the  most  accurate 
media  reports  are  inadequate  be¬ 
cause  they  simply  keep  users  in¬ 
formed  and  do  not  offer  a  way  for 
them  to  participate  in  regulatory 
proceedings,  said  George  Sparks, 
manager  of  telecommunications 
planning  at  Baxter  Healthcare 
Corp.  and  an  officer  on  the  Tele¬ 
communications  Public  Policy 
Committee  of  the  ICA. 

“Your  really  big  companies 
are  very  active  in  Washington, 
D.C.  every  day  of  the  year,” 
Sparks  said.  “When  you  join  an 
association,  there  is  a  chance  to 
leverage  a  $500  membership  into 
$100,000  of  lobbying  power.” 

The  ability  to  influence,  as 
well  as  to  understand  and  react 
to,  changes  in  regulatory  policies 
are  as  central  to  ensuring  cost-ef¬ 
ficient  telecommunications  net¬ 
works  as  the  selection  of  a  vendor 
or  configuration,  users  con¬ 
curred. 

Most  users  groups  retain  full¬ 
time  legal  counsel  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Those  counsels  follow  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  regulatory  policy¬ 
making  and  testify  on  behalf  of 
their  respective  memberships  at 
appropriate  regulatory  hearings. 

In  that  way,  membership  in  a 
users  group  can  offer  small  users 
some  of  the  same  advantages  en¬ 
joyed  by  large  companies  that 
have  the  resources  to  dedicate  an 
individual  or  entire  department 
exclusively  to  following  and  in¬ 
fluencing  regulatory  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Bill  Moore,  chairman  of  the 
TCA  government  liaison  commit¬ 
tee,  said  his  group  has  given  testi¬ 
mony  repeatedly  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission’s 
two-year  proceedings  on  price 
caps.  “Certainly  the  customers 
have  to  be  involved  through  orga¬ 
nizations  to  influence  the  regula¬ 
tory  process,”  Moore  said.  □ 


Regulators  brace 
for  busy  season 

continued  from  page  1 7 
carrier  in  all  segments. 

Marshall  did  not  detail  the  di¬ 
rection  the  FCC  might  take  in  this 
proceeding,  but  she  did  acknowl¬ 
edge  “the  notice  of  proposed 
rule-making  will  better  reflect 
marketplace  realities.” 

The  FCC  will  use  the  proceed¬ 
ing  to  put  to  rest  questions  about 
the  legality  of  custom  network 
deals  under  Tariff  12,  15  and  16 
as  well,  according  to  Cindy 
Schonhaut,  legal  adviser  for  FCC 
Commissioner  Andrew  Barrett. 

“It  is  clear  to  me  that  these  of¬ 
ferings  raise  significant  legal  is¬ 
sues  regarding  the  obligations 
and  rights  of  AT&T,  which  is  now 
considered  the  only  dominant  in¬ 
terexchange  carrier,”  Schonhaut 
said. 

When  the  FCC  rules  on  wheth¬ 
er  AT&T  should  continue  to  be 
treated  as  a  dominant  carrier  for 
all  market  segments,  “that  will 
definitely  affect  the  ability  of 
AT&T  to  offer  these  specialized 
tariff  offerings,”  she  said. 


Marshall  told  attendees  at 
ComNet  that  the  FCC  will  also 
tackle  the  local  exchange  price 
cap  issue  at  the  March  meeting  by 
issuing  a  revised  version  of  its 
price  cap  plan  that  reexamines 
one  of  the  central  features  of  the 
plan,  the  productivity  factor. 

Savings  guaranteed 

The  FCC  claims  that  this  mech¬ 
anism,  which  requires  the  RBHCs 
to  hold  future  rate  increases  at 
3%  below  the  rate  of  inflation, 
will  guarantee  consumer  savings. 

Opponents  say  that  due  to  net¬ 
work  improvements  during  the 
last  few  years,  the  RBHCs’  costs 
are  declining  and  they  should  be 
able  to  hold  price  increases  5%  to 
10%  below  the  rate  of  inflation.  If 
the  productivity  factor  isn’t  in¬ 
creased,  carriers  will  earn  exces¬ 
sive  profits,  critics  say. 

Marshall  said  the  new  price 
cap  proposal  will  also  examine  an 
automatic  stabilizer,  which  will 
adjust  RBHC  prices  downward  if 
their  profits  become  too  high. 

Dan  Kelley,  director  of  regula¬ 
tory  policy  at  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  is  one  of  those  who 


believe  price  cap  regulation  for 
the  RBHCs  will  bring  higher 
prices.  The  long-distance  carriers 
are  the  largest  customers  of  the 
RBHCs’  interstate  access  ser¬ 
vices,  the  biggest  category  of  ser¬ 
vices  covered  by  the  FCC  plan. 

“If  we  believed  that  access 
charges  would  be  lower  under 
price  cap  [regulation],  we  would 
be  its  most  litigious  and  ardent 


▼  ▼  ith  price  caps, 
the  situation  is  heads, 
the  BOCs  win;  tails,  the 
consumers  lose.” 
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advocate,”  Kelley  said.  But  so  far, 
nothing  has  been  presented  to 
convince  MCI  that  giving  the 
RBHCs  more  pricing  freedom  will 
result  in  lower  rates,  he  said. 

Kelley  pointed  out  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  carriers  and  users  groups 
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AT&T  offers  PBX 
wares  at  ComNet 

continued  from  page  1 7 

Another  new  call  center  soft¬ 
ware  feature  is  Names  Registra¬ 
tion,  a  Definity  Generic  1  soft¬ 
ware  option  that  enables  hotels, 
motels  and  hospitals  to  offer 
guests  personalized  telephone 
services.  When  guests  check  in, 


AT&T’s  Ernie  DeNigris 


their  name  and  room  number  are 
entered  into  the  property  man¬ 
agement  system  and  forwarded 
to  the  Definity  Generic  1 .  When 
guests  call  within  the  hotel,  the 
staff  will  be  able  to  use  voice  ter¬ 
minals  equipped  with  a  display  to 
identify  them. 

Names  Registration  is  avail¬ 
able  now  and  is  included  in  the 
price  of  the  Definity  Generic  1. 

“Clearly,  the  emphasis  with 
these  new  capabilities  is  on  verti¬ 
cal  industries,”  said  Curtis 
Weeks,  AT&T  vice-president  of 
product  management  and  system 
peripherals. 

AT&T  also  expanded  Manager 
III  —  the  Definity  Generic  2 
switch  management  system  that 
runs  on  an  AT&T  6386E/33 
Work  Group  System  minicomput¬ 
er  —  to  work  with  its  System  85 
and  Dimension  PBXs. 

Manager  III  supports  three 
modes  of  operations:  Task  Mode, 


are  united  in  opposition  to  price 
cap  regulation.  “What  we  have 
under  price  caps  is  a  situation 
where  heads,  the  BOCs  win;  tails, 
the  consumers  lose,”  he  said. 

Brian  Moir,  counsel  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Communications  As¬ 
sociation,  said  users  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  price  cap  regulation 
on  two  broad  fronts.  They  are 
concerned  that  the  plan  is  flawed 
and  will  result  in  higher  prices, 
and  they  fear  the  FCC  may  not 
have  adequate  resources  to  prop¬ 
erly  oversee  the  plan,  he  said. 

“Invariably,  we  have  FCC 
principals  making  decisions  that 
are  basically  going  to  be  unwork¬ 
able  because  they  don’t  have  the 
staff  and  resources  to  implement 
that  set  of  rules,”  Moir  said. 

However,  Michael  Wack,  se¬ 
nior  legal  advisor  to  the  chief  of 
the  FCC  Common  Carrier  Bureau, 
said  the  price  cap  plan  will  help 
the  agency  more  effectively  track 
the  activities  of  the  carriers. 


Enhanced  Mode  and  Basic  Mode. 
The  Task  Mode  enables  non- 
skilled  staff  to  perform  12  rou¬ 
tine  PBX  administration  tasks,  in¬ 
cluding  moving,  adding  and 
changing  telephone  stations  and 
switch  trunks. 

Task  Mode  presents  the  user 
with  a  series  of  fill-in-the-blank 
screens  designed  to  minimize  the 
time  required  for  these  basic 
functions.  With  Enhanced  Mode, 
which  is  designed  for  use  by  traf¬ 
fic  engineers  and  network  man¬ 
agers,  users  can  perform  a  series 
of  less  frequent  PBX  administra¬ 
tion  tasks,  such  as  rearranging 
trunks  and  changing  the  size  of 
trunk  groups.  The  Basic  Mode  is 
designed  for  users  who  manage 
PBX  networks  consisting  of  the 
Definity  Generic  2,  System  85 
and  Dimension  PBXs.  Users  with 
such  networks  would  likely  use 
Task  Mode  to  administer  the  De¬ 
finity  and  Basic  Mode  for  the  oth¬ 
er  switches  in  the  network. 

Originally  announced  over  a 
year  ago,  Manager  III  will  be¬ 
come  available  in  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year. 


AT&T’s  Curtis  Weeks 


The  software  is  priced  at 
$10,000  for  the  first  switch  ad¬ 
ministered,  $8,000  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  Definity  Generic  2,  and 
$2,000  for  each  System  85  or  Di¬ 
mension  PBX.  □ 


Rate-of-return  regulation, 
which  sets  a  limit  on  the  profit 
levels  of  carriers  through  a  com¬ 
plicated  analysis  of  carrier  costs, 
“requires  an  army  to  enforce,” 
Wack  said.  The  Common  Carrier 
Bureau,  which  oversees  carriers’ 
tariff  and  rate  filings,  has  300 
members  to  monitor  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  more  than  1 ,400  local  tele¬ 
phone  companies  and  hundreds 
of  long-distance  carriers,  he  said. 

Under  the  current  regulation, 
“a  bunch  of  lawyers  and  econo¬ 
mists  in  Washington  are  second- 
guessing  the  way  business  deci¬ 
sions  are  made  [by  the  carriers],” 
Wack  said.  “It’s  a  nightmare  of 
inefficiency.” 

Price  cap  regulation,  which 
sets  limits  on  the  prices  carriers 
can  charge  but  doesn’t  restrict 
profit  levels,  is  viewed  by  the  FCC 
as  an  easier  system  to  administer 
and  one  that  will  give  carriers  an 
incentive  to  be  more  efficient  and 
innovative,  he  said.  □ 
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Worth  Noting 


“T. 


here’s  some 
things  that  we  need  to 
roll  out  this  year.  One 
would  be  some  more 
support  of  voice/data 
integration.  Another 
one  would  be  a  major 
emphasis  on  OSI. 
Another  would  be  a 
major  emphasis  on 
TCP/IP.” 


Ellen  Hancock 

Vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  communications  systems  for  IBM 
speaking  at  Communication 
Networks  ’90 
Washington,  D.C. 
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■Packets 

Newbridge  Networks 
Corp.  recently  announced 
two  local-area  network 
bridges  that  are  integrated 
with  the  company’s  3600 
MainStreet  T-l  multiplexers. 
The  bridges  are  based  on  New¬ 
bridge’s  communications  pro¬ 
cessor  cards,  which  fit  into  its 
MainStreet  multiplexers  to 
provide  access  to  the  multi¬ 
plexer’s  backplane. 

The  new  bridges  are  the 
company’s  first  and,  New¬ 
bridge  claims,  the  industry’s 
first  to  be  integrated  with  a  T- 1 
multiplexer.  Because  the 
bridges  are  integrated  with  the 
MainStreet  multiplexers,  they 
take  advantage  of  the  multi¬ 
plexer’s  redundancy,  rerout¬ 
ing  and  management  features. 

The  first  new  bridge,  the 
3203  MainStreet,  is  an  IEEE 
802. 3  Ethernet  media  access 
control-layer  bridge  that  sup¬ 
ports  a  total  trunk  speed  of 
2.048M  bit/sec.  That  band¬ 
width  can  be  divided  into  as 
many  as  30  channels,  each  of 
which  can  terminate  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  MainStreet  node. 

The  firm’s  other  new 
bridge,  the  3205  MainStreet, 
offers  the  same  features  as  the 
3203  but  for  IEEE  802.5  4M 
and  16M  bit/sec  token  rings. 

The  bridges  will  be  avail¬ 
able  by  July.  The  3203  will 
cost  about  $7,000,  and  the 
3205  will  cost  $7,500.  Both 
prices  include  the  communi¬ 
cations  processor  card.  □ 


AT&T  displays  Accumaster 
Integrator  net  mgm’t  skills 

AT&T  shows  system’s  multivendor  net  capabilities. 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  At  the 
recent  Communication  Networks 
’90  show  here,  AT&T  showcased 
its  Accumaster  Integrator  net 
management  system  in  a  simulat¬ 
ed  demonstration  of  its  multiven¬ 
dor  net  management  capabilities. 

AT&T  showed  Accumaster  In¬ 
tegrator  monitoring  and  control¬ 
ling  a  number  of  its  own  net  man¬ 
agement  systems,  as  well  as  an 
array  of  third-party  net  manage¬ 
ment  tools  from  vendors  includ¬ 
ing  Cincom  Systems,  Inc.,  Info- 
tron  Systems  Corp.,  Digital  Com¬ 
munications  Associates,  Inc., 
Racal-Milgo  and  Newbridge  Net¬ 
works  Corp. 

In  addition,  Accumaster  Inte¬ 
grator  was  shown  monitoring  and 
controlling  AT&T’s  Trouble 
Tracker  private  branch  exchange 
management  system;  Accunet  In¬ 
formation  Manager,  which  col¬ 
lects  extended  superframe  for¬ 
mat  data  from  T-l  links;  Star- 
keeper,  which  controls  AT&T’s 
Datakit  and  Information  System 
Network  packet  switches;  Rout¬ 
ing  Control  System,  which  lets  us¬ 
ers  reroute  Megacom  800  lines; 


and  a  Tridom  very  small  aperture 
terminal  management  system. 
AT&T  owns  Tridom. 

Accumaster  Integrator  also 
supported  terminal-emulation 
windows  to  access  AT&T’s  Soft¬ 
ware-Defined  Network  Manage¬ 
ment  System  and  its  Direct  Ac¬ 
cess  Trunk  Test  System,  which 
tests  lines  between  a  user’s  site 
and  an  AT&T  point  of  presence. 

The  demonstration  was  locat¬ 
ed  just  across  the  aisle  from  IBM’s 
NetView  demonstration,  which 
differed  from  AT&T’s  in  that  it 
was  live,  whereas  AT&T’s  was 
driven  by  simulation  software 
(“IBM  NetView  demo  touts  flexi¬ 
bility,”  AW,  Feb.  12). 

Still,  users  were  generally  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  Accumaster  In¬ 
tegrator  demonstration,  al¬ 
though  some  balked  at  the 
$275,000  price  tag  for  a  low-end 
configuration. 

“It  looks  very  good,”  said 
Leonard  Frye,  data  communica¬ 
tions  network  manager  at  Central 
Fidelity  Banks,  Inc.  in  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

But  he  still  had  one  concern: 
“I  don’t  know  what  the  price  tag 
( continued  on  page  24) 


Bankers  Trust  says  its  LAN 
will  raise  trading  efficiency 


By  Joe  Panepinto 

_ Staff  Wtiter _ 

LONDON  —  Bankers  Trust  Co. 
last  week  unveiled  a  DECnet- 
based  local-area  network  at  the 
core  of  a  new  digital  trading  room 
it  believes  will  become  a  standard 
in  the  financial  services  field. 

The  new  trading  system,  de¬ 
signed  jointly  by  Bankers  Trust 
and  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  al¬ 
lows  traders  at  250  VAXstation 
3100-based  workstations  to  si¬ 
multaneously  access,  manipulate 
and  save  real-time  financial  in¬ 
formation  from  six  financial  pric¬ 
ing  services. 

In  the  old  video  environment, 
traders  had  to  copy  information 
from  a  constantly  scrolling 
screen  to  capture  information  be¬ 
ing  fed  to  each  terminal  by  finan¬ 
cial  information  services  such  as 
Quotron  Systems,  Inc.  and  Reu¬ 
ters  Information  Service,  Inc. 

Eventually,  Bankers  Trust 
plans  to  route  pricing  informa¬ 
tion  from  outside  services  direct¬ 
ly  into  an  analytical  software 
package  at  each  workstation. 
That  would  give  each  trader  the 
ability  to  spot  market  trends 


quickly  for  use  in  on-the-spot  sale 
and  purchase  decisions,  a  Bank¬ 
ers  Trust  spokesman  said. 

Geoff  Penney,  manager  of 
technological  strategic  planning 
for  Bankers  Trust,  said  the  digital 
technology  will  allow  the  compa¬ 
ny  to  fully  integrate  real-time 
market  information  into  an  ana¬ 
lytic  system  that  would  make 
portfolio  management  easier  and 
more  efficient. 

In  addition  to  increasing  trad¬ 
er  efficiency,  the  move  would  re¬ 
duce  operating  costs,  Penney 
said. 

The  bank’s  migration  to  the 
DECnet  LAN  underscores  a  grow¬ 
ing  commitment  by  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  and  brokerage  houses 
to  digital  trading  centers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Thomas  Festa,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  communications  services 
at  Third  Generation  Brokers 
Corp.  and  president  of  the  Wall 
Street  Telecommunications  Us¬ 
ers  Group. 

“I  think  it’s  the  kind  of  thing 
everyone  is  experimenting  with 
because  it’s  the  wave  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,”  Festa  said.  “Everyone  on 
( continued  on  page  24 ) 


Preferred  training  methods 


Network  World  asked  775  networking  professionals  to  indicate  the  types  of 
data  communications  training  they  had  received. 


Seminars  conducted  by 
vendors 


Seminars  conducted  by 
independent  consulting 
firms 

Seminars  conducted  by 
own  company 

College  or  university 
continuing  education 
classes 

Professional  certificate 
programs 


More  than  one  response  was  allowed. 
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Bank  builds  X.25  net 
to  end  traffic  crunch 

X.25  backbone  will  link  180  branches  and  permit 
bank  to  migrate  to  distributed  processing  setup. 


By  Jim  Brown 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  —  First  In¬ 
terstate  Bank  of  Oregon  last  week 
said  it  is  building  an  X.25  back¬ 
bone  that  will  link  its  branches  to 
a  data  center  here  and  position 
the  bank  to  migrate  from  a  hier¬ 
archical,  terminal-based  network 
to  a  distributed  processing  archi¬ 
tecture. 

In  the  short-term,  the  X.25 
packet-switched  backbone  will 
enable  the  bank  to  improve  ter¬ 
minal  response  time  and  expand 
network  capacity.  The  backbone 
will  also  complement  First  Inter¬ 
state’s  disaster  recovery  plan. 

The  packet-switched  network 
initially  will  link  the  bank’s  180 
branches  to  any  of  a  half-dozen 
X.25  packet  switches  across  the 
state.  The  switches  will  then  for¬ 
ward  the  data  over  56K  bit/sec 
circuits  to  a  data  center  here. 

Eventually,  the  X.25  network 
will  position  the  bank  to  migrate 
to  a  distributed  processing  archi¬ 
tecture  now  under  development, 
in  which  minicomputers  and  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks  in  each  branch 
will  handle  local  processing 
chores  and  shuttle  data  to  the 
host  on  an  as-needed  basis  in¬ 
stead  of  maintaining  constant 
contact.  This  architecture  will  en¬ 
able  the  bank  to  move  transaction 
processing  from  the  host  data 
center  to  the  branch  locations. 

“We  will  probably  migrate 
over  the  next  several  years  to 
some  sort  of  branch  processor,” 
said  Thomas  Finley,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  network  services  at  the 
bank.  “We’d  like  to  put  some  ad¬ 
ditional  banking  application  type 
of  intelligence  on  that  kind  of 
processor.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  new 
packet-switched  backbone  will 


replace  the  bank’s  overburdened 
4.8K  bit/sec  analog  leased  lines, 
which  support  Synchronous  Data 
Link  Control  traffic  between  the 
host  and  branch  devices. 

The  bank  intends  to  improve 
response  time  to  each  branch  by 
off-loading  host-to-terminal  poll¬ 
ing  chores  from  the  host  to  an 
in-branch  computer.  Currently, 
host-issued  polling  signals  clutter 
the  4.8K  bit/sec  circuits  to  each 
branch. 

“The  analog  circuits  have 
been  saturated  with  polling, 
which  leaves  little  room  for  real 
production  data,”  Finley  said. 


T 

X  he  new  backbone  will 
replace  the  bank’s 
overburdened  4.8K 
bit/sec  analog  lines. 

▲  A  ▲ 


To  eliminate  polling  from  the 
network,  the  bank  is  installing 
Sync  Research,  Inc.  X.25  packet 
assembler/disassemblers,  called 
Network  Access  Controllers 
(NAC),  in  each  branch. 

In  addition  to  providing  access 
to  the  X.25  net  for  up  to  20  de¬ 
vices,  the  NACs  will  use  the  SDLC 
protocol  to  poll  branch  devices 
locally,  thus  freeing  backbone 
bandwidth  for  other  data. 

The  bank  is  also  installing 
OST,  Inc.  X.25  switches  in  six  lo¬ 
cations.  These  switches  will  be  in¬ 
terconnected  via  56K  bit/sec  dig¬ 
ital  data  links.  Each  branch  will  be 
linked  in  point-to-point  fashion 
( continued  on  page  24 ) 
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In  order  to  stay  ahead,  you  have  to  think  ahead. 

That's  what  we've  done  for  over  20  years. 

Nationally  and  internationally 

And  we've  led  the  field  consistently  over 
that  long,  two-decade  race. 

From  statistical  multiplexers  in  the  70s  to 
networking  T-l  systems  in  the  '80s,  Timeplex  has 
been  a  leader  in  every  aspect  of  wide  area  networking. 

Now  in  1990,  Timeplex  sets  the  pace  again  by 
introducing  broadband,  high-speed  networking 
solutions  to  meet  and  support  the  growing  needs 
and  applications  this  decade  will  demand. 

FDDI,  T-3  and  LAN-WAN  internetworking 
can  expand  networks  to  even  greater  efficiency, 
flexibility  and  cost  effectiveness. 

Thlk  to  the  leader  today. 

Call  Timeplex  at  (201)  930-4600  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  "Staying  Ahead.  Broadband  Networking/ 
Connectivity  for  the  '90s.'' 

Our  constant  search  for  innovation,  our 
problem-solving  capabilities  and  our  worldwide 
service  and  support  make  and  keep  us  the 
global  market  leader. 

The  one  the  competition  follows. 


The  Connectivity  Leader 


Timeplex  Australia  Timeplex  Canada  Timeplex  Europe  Timeplex  Far  East  Timeplex  Latin  America  Timeplex  Ltd.  Timeplex  New  Zealand 

Sydney  Ontario  Brussels  Hong  Kong  Woodcliff  Lake.  Nl  United  Kingdom  Vtellington 

61/2/957/1660  (416)  886-6100  32/2/762/1696  852/833/6848  (201)930-4666  44/753/43559  64/4/711/287 


See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #61 


Timeplex  Corporate  Headquarters 
400  Chestnut  Ridge  Rd. 

Waodcliff  Lake.  Nl  07675 
(201)930-4600 
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Bank  builds  net 
to  end  crunch 

continued  from  page  21 
to  the  nearest  switch  via  leased 
digital  circuits  operating  from 
4.8K  bit/sec  to  56K  bit/sec. 

Currently,  up  to  eight  branch 
terminals,  ATMs  or  other  devices 
are  linked  to  a  modem-sharing 
unit,  which  enables  multiple  de¬ 
vices  to  share  a  single  4.8K  bit/ 


sec  circuit  to  the  data  center. 

With  the  NACs,  SDLC  traffic 
from  branches  will  be  converted 
to  X.25  format  and  forwarded 
across  the  network  to  the  nearest 
switch.  That  switch  will  route  it  to 
an  IBM  3745  front-end  processor 
running  IBM’s  Network  Control 
Program  Packet-Switching  Inter¬ 
face  (NPSI)  software  at  the  data 
center.  NPSI  converts  the  X.25 
packets  back  to  SDLC  and  for¬ 


wards  the  SDLC  data  to  an  IBM 
3090  host  for  processing. 

In  a  pilot  test  linking  four 
branches  to  the  data  center,  the 
X.25  network  has  noticeably  im¬ 
proved  response  times,  Finley 
said,  although  it  is  too  early  to 
cite  exact  improvements  since  his 
staff  is  reviewing  benchmark  re¬ 
sults.  The  bank’s  target  is  to 
achieve  a  3. 5 -sec  response  time 
for  most  transactions. 


Finley  said  he  expects  80 
branches  to  be  linked  to  the  net 
by  the  end  of  June  and  the  rest  to 
be  added  by  1991  • 

The  X.25  network  also  com¬ 
plements  the  bank’s  disaster  re¬ 
covery  strategy,  which  is  called 
the  Business  Resumption  Plan. 
The  X.25  backbone  will  create  a 
mesh  network  in  which  each 
packet  switch  is  connected  to  at 
least  two  other  remote  X.25 


The  world's  best  bridge  company 
presents  world-class  routers. 
Vitalink  strikes  again. 


Who  says  lightning  can’t  strike  twice  in  the  same  place?  We  did  it  for  bridges.  Now  we’re  doing  it  for 
routers.  With  our  new  TransPATH  router,  Vitalink  completely  transforms  the  building  of  large-scale 
complex  networks.  Now  you  can  get  both  bridging  and  routing  on  a  single  platform.  And  best-path 
routing  of  bridges  and  routers,  too.  TransPATH  also  gives  you  interoperability  with  existing  Vitalink 
and  Digital  bridges,  as  well  as  Ethernet  and  token  ring  devices.  It  all  means  that  it  just  became  a 
whole  lot  simpler  to  build  networks  that  will  grow  with  you  in  the  future.  Call  1-800-443-5740 
or  (415)  794-1100  for  more  information  from  the  LAN  inter¬ 


connection  leader.  And  see  our  latest  flash  of  brilliance. 


VITALINK 

COMMUNICATIONS  CORPORATION 


See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #61 


switches.  This  configuration  pro¬ 
vides  an  alternative  path  should 
one  switch  fail. 

In  addition,  each  switch  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  establishing  a  dial-up 
link  to  a  functioning  switch 
should  a  failure  occur  in  both  the 
switches  to  which  it  is  connected. 
This  strategy  complements 
X.25’s  inherent  ability  to  auto¬ 
matically  reroute  traffic  around 
failed  lines.  □ 


Bankers  Trust 
touts  its  LAN 

continued  from  page  21 
Wall  Street  who’s  looking  at  sys¬ 
tems  right  now  is  looking  at  digi¬ 
tal  systems.  It  gives  them  better 
manageability  of  information.” 

Festa  said  many  industry  ana¬ 
lysts  will  be  watching  Bankers 
Trust  as  it  moves  to  a  fully  imple¬ 
mented  digital  trading  room. 

The  system,  though  based  on 
DEC’S  highly-touted  DECtrade 
software  for  the  financial  indus¬ 
try,  falls  short  of  full  digital  im¬ 
plementation  because  it  does  not 
support  on-line  analysis,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Corey  Bock,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  “Trading  Systems  Technol¬ 
ogy,”  a  specialty  financial  tech¬ 
nology  newsletter  based  in  New 
York. 

The  system  allows  traders 
only  to  cut  and  paste  information 
in  four  different  sectors  of  the 
screen  for  more  efficient  display, 
he  said. 

By  contrast,  a  fully  digital 
trading  system  would  give  traders 
the  choice  of  performing  market 
analysis  immediately  at  their 
workstations  or  accessing  on-line 
analysis  performed  by  other  ana¬ 
lysts  on  the  network. 

“They’re  distributing  real¬ 
time  market  data  but  once  it  gets 
to  the  workstation,  they  are  just 
displaying  it,”  Bock  said.  “They 
do  not  have  the  ability  to  channel 
real-time  market  data  into  real¬ 
time  analytic  software.  That’s  the 
next  phase.”  □ 


AT&T  displays 
system’s  skills 

continued  from  page  21 
is,  but  I  know  it’s  expensive.” 

J.  Lawrence  vanGoethem,  di¬ 
rector  of  systems  support  and 
telecommunications  for  Sara  Lee 
Corp.  in  Chicago,  agreed  with 
Frye. 

“[Accumaster]  Integrator  is 
something  we’re  looking  at,”  he 
said.  “But  you  have  to  have  a 
pretty  big  problem  to  justify  its 
cost;  its  entry  cost  is  pretty  high.” 

Accumaster  Integrator  costs 
$275,000  for  a  configuration 
that  includes  one  AT&T  3B2 /600 
minicomputer,  which  drives  the 
system,  connections  to  two  net 
management  systems,  and  other 
software  and  peripherals. 

An  average  configuration, 
which  includes  connections  to  six 
net  management  systems  and 
two  workstations,  costs  about 
$300,000.  □ 
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Will  Your  Communication  System 
Be  Able  Tb  Grow 
Along  With  Your  Company? 


Will  You  Be  Locked  Out  Of  Global  Markets 
Because  Your  Network  Isn’t  Up  To  World  Standards 


Will  You  Have  Enough  Power  Tb  Deliver  ISDN? 


Will  You  Be  Ready  To  Handle  Video 
When  Users  Demand  It? 
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ready  for  the  future  of  business— faster;  more  processing 

;ense,  more  global,  and  more  unpredictable  than  ever.  distr&ut;  ' 

New  Meridian  1  communication  systems  were 
designed  for  that  future. 

Designed  to  handle  the  power-hungry  business  applications  of  your  unp: 
the  ’90s,  like  integrated  voice  &  data,  global  networking,  voice  growth  and  new  application; 
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Built  For  The  Future,  So  You 
Can  Plan  For  It  Now. 

§  Building  on  the  best  of 
Meridian  SL-1— the  best-selling 
PBX  in  the  world— we’ve  boosted 
every  measure  of  system  perform¬ 
ance.  We’ve  increased  traffic 
capacity  25%,  and  improved  real¬ 
time  capacity  15%. 

What’s  more,  our  commitment 
to  innovation  continues.  ISDN 
Basic  Rate  Access  and  more  pow¬ 
erful  applications  are  on  the  way. 
And  well  be  delivering  SONET 
interfaces  through  Fiber  World, 
our  corporate-wide  commitment 
to  leadership  in  building  the 
network  of  the  future. 

Every  Meridian  SL-1 
And  SL-lOO  Ever  Made  Can 
Be  Upgraded  To  Meridian  1. 

When  we  introduced  the  SL-1 
in  1975,  we  started  a 
trend  that  no  one  else 
in  the  industry  has 
been  able  to  follow, 
lern  Tblecom  owners  have 
■  had  to  trade  to  upgrade. 
Icridian  1,  the  com- 
,  continues.  Every  one  of 
in  39,000  SL-ls  and 
dde  can 
1.  And 
!  right  now 
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twice  the  range  of  other  systems. 
So  you  can  add  lines  and  features 
economically  as  the  needs  of 
your  business  evolve. 

You  expand  by  adding  small, 
modular  cabinets  housing  power, 
processors,  storage  and  peripher¬ 
al  circuit  packs. 
Meridian  1 
cabinets  have 
footprints  a 
third  to  a  half 
HHh  the  size  of  oiir 

current  cabinets  and  they  stack 
as  you  expand,  for  tremendous 
space  savings.  | 

And  you’ll  find  Meridian  1 
systems  the  most  reliable  we’ve 
ever  made.  They’re  built  with  the 
most  advanced  manufacturing 
processes,  and  they  use  state-of- 
the-art  components.  So  you  can 
expect  lower  operating  costs. 

The  Most  Ad  vanced  Digital 
Telephones  Of  Any  System. 

There’s  a  complete  new  array 
of  Meridian  Digital  Telephones, 
with  from  6  to 
60  line  and  fea¬ 
ture  keys.  There 
are  special  tele¬ 
marketing  and 
secure  sets.  A  new  high-perform¬ 
ance  digital  attendant  console"; 
Multi-lingual  displays.  And 
dozens  of  ways  to  bring  other 
display  capabilities,  line  and  fea¬ 


ture  configurations  and  data 
services  to  your  users’  desktops. 

And,  unlike  many  other  tele¬ 
phones,  ours  work  with  systems 
of  any  size— 30  lines  or  60,000. 

So  you’ll  never  be  stuck  with  sets 
that  aren’t  up  to  new  tasks  and 
can’t  be  migrated. 

And  to  help  you  manage 
them  all,  there’s  new  Mericjian 
Manager,  an  easy-to-use,  PC- 
based  tool  for  station  adminis¬ 
tration,  traffic  reporting  and 
work  order  entry. 

A  World 
Leader  In 
Global 
Networking 

We’re  making  Meridian  1  hard 
ware  and  software  available 
around  the  world.  Our  global 
software  release  means  you’ll  get 
new,  improved  software  sooner, 
and  be  assured  of  the  highest 
quality,  too. 

In  addition,  Meridian  1 
supports  all  the  important  inter¬ 
national  communication  stan¬ 
dards  like  ISDN  and  SONET 
fiber  optics. 

How  To  Travel,  To  The  Future. 

If  you  want  to  move  into  the 
future  of  business  communica¬ 
tions  with  confidence,  Meridian  1 
can  take  you  there. 
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technology  the  world  calls  on 
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A  Time  Machine. 


e  commitment  continue 


Every  Meridian  SL-1  and  SL-100  PBX  ever  made 
can  be  upgraded  to  Meridian  1.  Upgrades  are  available 
right  now  for  all  Meridian  SL-1  models. 
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LOCAL  NETWORKING 

PC  AND  TERMINAL-TO-HOST  LANS,  GATEWAYS  AND  MICRO  COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 


Worth  Noting 


“D 

U  igital 

Equipment  Corp.’s 
decision  to  support 
386-based  servers  in 
DECnet  LANs  is 
necessary  for  the 
company  to  grow  its 
installed  base.  So  far, 
DEC  has  wired 
500,000  PCs  into 
DECnet  LANs,  but 
Novell  [Inc.]  has  five 
million  PCs  connected 
in  NetWare  LANs.” 

Steve  Wendler 

Program  director  of  office 
information  systems 
Gartner  Group,  Inc. 

Stamford,  Conn. 
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Tri-Data  Systems,  Inc. 

earlier  this  month  released 
Ethernet  and  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work  interfaces  for  its  Netway 
2000  gateways,  which  link 
Macintosh  networks  to  IBM 
mainframes. 

Until  now,  Macintoshes  had 
to  be  connected  to  the  Netway 
2000  via  LocalTalk  networks 
or  AppleTalk  routers.  The  new 
Ethernet  and  Token-Ring  op¬ 
tions  provide  Macintosh  users 
with  much  faster  mainframe 
connections  than  are  afforded 
by  LocalTalk  or  direct  3270 
coaxial  links. 

The  Netway  2000  functions 
as  a  3270  gateway  and  an  Ap¬ 
pleTalk  router.  It  supports  RS- 
232  and  V.32  connections  and 
up  to  64  simultaneous  host 
sessions. 

The  gateway  unit  is  based 
on  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.’s 
SPARC  architecture  and  has 
built-in  LocalTalk  support,  as 
well  as  a  VME  expansion  bus 
with  two  slots.  The  new  Ether¬ 
net  and  Token- Ring  interfaces 
are  VMEbus  boards  that  plug 
into  these  slots. 

The  Ethernet  board  costs 
$2,795,  while  the  Token-Ring 
interface  has  a  list  price  of 
$3,695. 

For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Tri-Data  Systems  at  3270 
Scott  Blvd.,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
95054,  or  call  (408)  727- 
3270.  □ 


The  changing  CAD/CAE  landscape 


Of  the  PCs  used  for  CAD/CAE,  53%  will  be  networked  by  year  end  and  the 
majority  will  still  run  DOS,  but  Unix  and  OS/2  are  coming  on  strong.  ■ 
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Cisco  unveils  management 
software  for  SNMP  nets 

NetCentral  Station  runs  on  Sun-3  workstations. 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  At  the 
Communication  Networks  ’90 
show  here  earlier  this  month,  cis¬ 
co  Systems,  Inc.  of  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  introduced  network  man¬ 
agement  software  for  multiven¬ 
dor  network  devices  that  support 
the  Simple  Network  Management 
Protocol  (SNMP). 

Designed  for  a  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  Sun-3  workstation  run¬ 
ning  X/Window  System  server 
software,  the  new  NetCentral  Sta¬ 
tion  provides  net  managers  with  a 
visual  map  of  the  network  that  al¬ 
lows  for  real-time  monitoring.  It 
also  incorporates  Sybase,  Inc.’s 
SQL  Server  relational  data  base, 
which  collects  network  statistics 
for  off-line  analysis. 

All  cisco  Systems  devices,  in¬ 
cluding  bridges,  routers  and  ter¬ 
minal  servers,  already  incorpo¬ 
rate  SNMP  agent  software, 
enabling  an  SNMP  management 
station  to  interrogate  and  collect 
network  performance  and  traffic 
data  from  them.  The  NetCentral 
Station  software  represents  cisco 
Systems’  first  implementation  of 
the  station  management  portion 
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X  he  software  provides 
a  visual  map  of  the 
network  that  allows  for 
real-time  monitoring. 
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of  SNMP,  and  it  should  work  with 
any  SNMP  agent  device,  not  just 
cisco  Systems’. 

The  real-time  map  shows  net¬ 
work  devices  as  well  as  the  media 
connecting  each  of  them.  When  a 


device  or  line  goes  down,  its 
graphical  representation  on  the 
management  station’s  display 
changes  from  green  to  red.  Poll¬ 
ing  rates  and  alarm  thresholds 
can  be  set  by  the  user  for  each  de¬ 
vice. 
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X  oiling  rates  and  alarm 
thresholds  can  be  set  by 
the  user  for  each 
device. 
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The  software  includes  a  graph¬ 
ics  editor  with  drawing  tools  the 
network  manager  can  use  to  cus¬ 
tomize  the  symbols  representing 
network  devices  and  connec¬ 
tions.  Real-time  statistics  of  sev¬ 
eral  remote  networks  can  be  dis¬ 
played  simultaneously  via  multi¬ 
ple  pop-up  windows.  The  NetCen¬ 
tral  Station  automatically  estab¬ 
lishes  Telnet  connections  be¬ 
tween  the  windows  and  remote 
devices. 

The  SQL  Server  data  base  is  in¬ 
cluded  as  a  tool  that  managers 
can  use  to  analyze  network  per¬ 
formance  trends  and  traffic  pat¬ 
terns.  It  can  help  them  identify 
devices  or  connections  that  are 
overloaded,  as  well  as  plan  net¬ 
work  improvements  accordingly. 

The  data  base  stores  SNMP 
management  information  base 
(MIB)  variables,  such  as  error 
count,  packet  queue  length,  pack¬ 
et  count  and  routing  tables. 

Priced  at  $14,000,  the  Net- 
Central  Station  software  is  being 
beta-tested  at  a  number  of  cus¬ 
tomer  sites.  It  is  scheduled  for  re¬ 
lease  this  June  on  the  Sun-3  plat¬ 
form.  □ 


David  Systems  and 
Proteon  show  wares 


Networld  ’90  product  announcements  focus  on 
lOBaseT  and  unshielded  twisted-pair  ring  nets. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

BOSTON  —  A  slew  of  products 
were  introduced  at  the  Networld 
’90  trade  show  here  last  week,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  lOBaseT  and 
unshielded  twisted-pair  offerings 
for  token-ring  local-area  nets. 

David  Systems,  Inc.  in  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.,  used  the  show  to  un¬ 
veil  its  VolksNet  Hub,  a  low-cost 
lOBaseT-compliant  hub  for  10M 
bit/sec  Ethernet  on  unshielded 
wire. 

The  VolksNet  Hub  is  a  1 2 -port 
device  that  can  be  configured  in  a 
cascade  fashion  to  support  other 
VolksNet  Hubs  for  a  total  of  about 
40  users.  The  hub  has  1 2  twisted¬ 
pair  ports  for  workstation  con¬ 
nections  and  a  standard  IEEE 
802.3  Ethernet  Attachment  Unit 
Interface. 


The  hub  also  has  built-in  Link 
Integrity  Test  software  that  sim¬ 
plifies  network  installation  by 
automating  the  testing  of  the 
physical  network  and  confirming 
for  administrators  that  devices 
are  correctly  connected. 

“The  incorporation  of  the 
Link  Integrity  Test  feature  in 
VolksNet  means  it’s  no  longer 
necessary  for  network  adminis¬ 
trators  to  run  separate  network 
installation  software,”  said  Hen¬ 
ry  Nothhaft,  David  Systems’  pres¬ 
ident.  Other  features  of  the  hub 
include  Intelligent  Squelch  and 
pre-equalization,  which  combine 
to  provide  basic  error-rate  levels 
that  are  as  low  as  coaxial  cable 
Ethernets,  he  added. 

Connections  to  individual 
workstations  are  made  using 
( continued  on  page  26) 


Software  lets  1-2-3,  Excel 
act  as  front  ends  to  DB2 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

BOSTON  —  GUPTA  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.  last  week  released  two 
software  products  that  enable  Lo¬ 
tus  Development  Corp.’s  Lotus  1- 
2-3  and  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Excel 
spreadsheets  to  function  as  front 
ends  to  IBM’s  mainframe-based 
DB2  data  base  management  sys¬ 
tem,  as  well  as  GUPTA’s  own 
SQLBase  Server. 

The  products,  SQLVision  for 
Lotus  1-2-3  and  SQLVision  for  Ex¬ 
cel,  are  utilities  that  enable 
spreadsheet  users  on  local  net¬ 
works  to  tap  into  DB2  by  embed¬ 
ding  SQL  statements  in  their  mac¬ 
ros.  The  statements  query  DB2  or 
SQLBase  and  return  the  results  to 
the  correct  spreadsheet  cells. 

When  DB2  is  the  target  data 
base,  the  SQLVision  software 
works  in  conjunction  with  GUP¬ 
TA’s  SQLNetwork,  which  is  host- 
based  connectivity  software  that 
makes  DB2  appear  as  a  depart¬ 
mental  server  on  the  local-area 
network.  SQLVision  users  with 
appropriate  access  rights  can  up¬ 
date,  as  well  as  query,  host  data. 

Trustees  Savings  Bank  in  the 
U.K.  has  been  using  prereleased 
copies  of  SQLVision  in  a  produc¬ 
tion  environment  since  June  of 
last  year. 

“SQLVision  is  used  in  our 
credit  card  division  to  get  month¬ 
ly  reporting  data  from  the  host,” 


said  Adrian  Windo,  a  manage¬ 
ment  accountant  at  the  bank. 
“With  SQLVision  and  SQLBase, 
my  Lotus  1-2-3  spreadsheet  run¬ 
ning  on  an  IBM  Token-Ring  PC 
network  is  able  to  access  host 
data  on  an  IBM  3090  mainframe. 
This  data  is  automatically 
mapped  to  my  Lotus  spread¬ 
sheet.” 

SQLVision  comes  with  a  sin¬ 
gle-user  copy  of  the  DOS  version 
of  GUPTA’s  SQLBase  engine.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  GUPTA,  Lotus  1-2-3 
and  Excel  macro  programmers 
can  use  this  single-user  DOS  data 
base  to  develop  applications  that 
will  then  run  against  mainframe 
data  bases. 

The  Lotus  version  of  SQLVi¬ 
sion  runs  as  a  Lotus  1-2-3  add-on; 
when  it  is  invoked,  an  SQLVision 
menu  appears  as  part  of  the 
spreadsheet  program.  SQLVision 
for  Excel  communicates  with  Ex¬ 
cel  via  Microsoft’s  Dynamic  Data 
Exchange,  the  protocol  that  en¬ 
ables  Microsoft  Windows  applica¬ 
tions  to  share  data. 

The  products  were  actually  de¬ 
veloped  by  Henley  Business  Soft¬ 
ware,  GUPTA’s  distributor  in  the 
U.K.  SQLVision  for  Lotus  1-2-3 
and  SQLVision  for  Excel  are 
priced  at  $295  each.  The  price  of 
SQLNetwork  ranges  from 
$30,000  to  $50,000,  depending 
on  the  type  of  mainframe  hosting 
theDB2 database.  □ 
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LOCAL  NETWORKING 


L  EDs  and  switches  on  the  device  provide  net  managers  with 
monitoring  and  control  of  the  wire  center’s  operations  at  a  glance. 
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David  Systems  and 
Proteon  show  wares 

continued  from  page  25 

standard  lOBaseT-compliant  Ethernet 

adapters. 

The  company  has  tested  the  product 
with  Western  Digital  Corp.’s  and  Racal  In- 
terLan’s  lOBaseT  Ethernet  adapters  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire’s  newly  in¬ 
stalled  Interoperability  Test  Lab.  “We’re  in 
the  process  of  testing  3Com  [Corp.’s] 
board  now,”  Nothhaft  said. 

The  VolksNet  Hub  costs  $99  95  per  port 
and  is  expected  to  begin  shipping  March  1 . 

Proteon,  Inc.  in  Westborough,  Mass., 
introduced  a  four-port  multistation  access 
unit  (MAU)  for  4M  and  l6M  bit/sec  token¬ 
ring  LANs.  The  MAU  can  be  used  stand¬ 


alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  larger  Series  70  Intelligent  Wire 
Center  (IWC)  to  simplify  the  expansion  of 
IEEE  802.5  token-ring  LANs. 

The  p7302  Workgroup  Wire  Center 
(WWC)  can  be  used  as  the  primary  wiring 
center,  as  the  hub  for  a  small  office  or  work 
group  LAN  using  unshielded  twisted-pair 
wiring,  or  with  other  p7302  hubs  to  sup¬ 
port  LANs  of  up  to  1 6  workstations. 

Wiring  p7302  WWCs  into  a  Series  70 
p7202  IWC  in  a  cascade  fashion  reduces 
network  cabling  requirements  and  in¬ 
creases  the  number  of  nodes  the  Series  70 
p7202  IWC  can  support  from  eight  to  as 
many  as  32  workstations. 

Most  traditional  cabling  methods,  the 
company  noted,  require  running  a  sepa¬ 
rate  cable  from  each  personal  computer 


back  to  the  central  wiring  closet. 

The  p7302  WWC  features  physical  net¬ 
work  management  capabilities.  LEDs  and 
switches  on  the  front  of  the  device  provide 
network  managers  with  monitoring  and 
control  of  the  wire  center’s  operations  at  a 
glance. 

“When  the  p7302  WWC  is  connected  to 
the  p7202  Series  70  IWC,  a  faulty  network 


node  can  be  isolated  to  the  particular  net¬ 
work  on  which  it  resides,”  according  to 
Proteon  President  Patrick  Courtin.  “The 
network  administrator  can  then  isolate 
that  work  group  from  other  LANs  on  the 
wiring  center  and  repair  it  without  disrupt¬ 
ing  the  other  LANs.” 

The  p7302  WWC  lists  for  $495  and  is 
scheduled  to  be  available  in  March.  □ 
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Router  links 
Ethernets  to 
FDDI  backbones 
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a.  Ethernet  TCP/IP  Router 
October,  1989 

b.  Token  Ring  Source  Routing  Bridge 
October,  1989 

c.  Ethernet  MAC  Bridge 
October,  1989 

d.  Network  Station  Management 
October,  1989 

e.  Sun  Microsystems  workstation  interoperable 
September,  1989 
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Fibermux  thinks  it's  time  you  looked  seriously  at 
FDDI.  First,  critical  components  of  the  standard 
are  finally  complete.  That  means  we've  been  able 
to  engineer  our  new  FX5500  Series  to  be  fully 
FDDI-compliant.  So  a  technology 
investment  made  now 
won't  be  obsolete  in  a 
few  months. 

Second,  we're  shipping 
the  kind  of  applications 
you  can  really  use  today. 

Our  Token  Ring  Source 
Routing  Bridge  is 
designed  in  strict 
accordance  with 
IBM  specifications 
for  easy  setup  and 
LAN  Manager  use. 

Choose  the  multi- 
port  Ethernet  access 
unit,  providing  bridging  or  IP 
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packet  conversion  (as  opposed  to  "frame  encap¬ 
sulation")  holds  greater  promise  for  future  inter¬ 
operability.  And  our  equipment  has  been  proven 
successful  in  one  of  the  largest  such  networks  in 
the  world— over  80  FDDI  nodes  in 
one  ring  and  growing. 

Last  but  not  least,  the 
FX5500  is  from 
Fibermux,  the  leader 
in  enterprise  fiber¬ 
optic  networking. 
We've  been  designing 
and  delivering  systems 
to  integrate  Token  Ring, 
Ethernet,  IBM  3270  and 
5250,  voice,  and  video 
for  the  last  5  years.  We 
offer  access  links  to  just 
about  every  kind  of  host, 

PC,  or  workstation  you've  got, 
over  nearly  any  media  type. 

That's  enterprise  networking  experience  you  can  ? 
counton. 

So  if  you  think  it's  time  to  look  at  FDDI,  get*** 
serious.  With  Fibermux's  new  FX5500  Series.  Call 


routing,  to  build  large  802.3  backbones  with 
ease.  Our  technology  has  demonstrated  capability 
with  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.'s  new  SunNet 
FDDI/DX  controllers  (workstation  interfaces).  In 
fact,  the  Native  Framing  approach  we  use  for  LAN  (818)  709-6000  or  fax  (818)  709-1556  today.  ' 

Fibermux.  Performance  Fiber  Backbones.  We’re  Serious. 


Copyright  ©  1989,  Fibermux  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun  Microsystems  is  a  registered  trademark  and  SunNet  and  FDDI/DX  are  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 


By  Walter  Sweet 

West  Coast  Correspondent 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Network  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  last  week  unveiled  a  router  that 
connects  Ethernet  local-area  networks  to 
Fiber  Distributed  Data  Interface  (FDDI) 
backbones. 

Network  Systems’  FE640  router  can 
link  four  IEEE  802.3  Ethernet  trunks  to  a 
dual-attached  FDDI  ring,  and  it  has  an  ex¬ 
pansion  option  for  adding  four  more 
trunks.  The  product  supports  routing  of 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/Internet 
Protocols  and  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
DECnet  protocols. 

Security 

The  FE640  includes  Simple  Network 
Management  Protocol  (SNMP)  agent  soft¬ 
ware  and  supports  Network  Systems’  Pack¬ 
et  Control  Facility  for  greater  security. 

A  prerelease  version  of  the  FE640  rout¬ 
er  was  demonstrated  at  the  Interop  ’89 
conference  held  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  last  Oc¬ 
tober.  During  the  demonstration,  it  was 
used  to  route  traffic  among  the  multiven¬ 
dor  FDDI  and  Ethernet  networks  on  the 
show  floor. 

The  router  is  available  now  and  is 
priced  at  $36,000.  Its  introduction  comes 
on  the  heels  of  Proteon,  Inc.’s  announce¬ 
ment  that  it  will  be  shipping  a  router  con¬ 
necting  Ethernet  and  token-ring  LANs  to 
an  FDDI  network.  Proteon’s  router  is 
priced  about  $10,000  less  than  the  FE640 
router. 

Ken  Hardwick,  director  of  advanced 
software  development  for  Network  Sys¬ 
tems,  attributed  the  price  disparity  to  the 
FE640’s  greater  speed  and  compatibility 
with  a  variety  of  host  systems. 

“Our  box  is  much  faster  than  the  Pro¬ 
teon  p4200,”  Hardwick  said.  According  to 
him,  Network  Systems’  FE640  router  can 
handle  packets  four  times  faster  than  the 
p4200.  He  said  another  advantage  of  the 
FE640  is  that  it  can  connect  IBM  and  Un¬ 
isys  Corp.  mainframes,  as  well  Cray  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  supercomputers,  into  an  FDDI 
network. 

Bill  Way,  a  product  marketing  manager 
for  Network  Systems,  added  that  the  ability 
to  link  to  these  hosts  “makes  it  possible  to 
construct  networks  of  networks  without 
the  usual  performance  penalties  of 
gateways.”  U 
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MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 

MANAGING  PEOPLE  AND  TECHNOLOGY:  USERS  GROUPS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 
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Does  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commis¬ 
sion’s  recent  decision  to 
fine  Nynex  Corp.  $1.4  mil¬ 
lion  for  overcharging  us¬ 
ers  show  that  the  agency 
is  doing  an  adequate  job 
of  protecting  consumers 
against  abuses  by  carri¬ 
ers? 

No,  I  think  it’s  a  onetime 
thing.  I  think  the  FCC  tries  but 
is  not  staffed  to  do  a  very  good 
job.  I  think  they  have  admitted 
that  themselves.  Certainly,  the 
customers  have  to  be  involved 
through  organizations  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  regulatory  process.” 

Bill  Moore 
Chairman 
Tele-Communications 
Association,  Inc. 
Government  Liaison  Committee 
Covina,  Calif. 

I  think  the  recent  FCC 
proceedings  demonstrate  how 
extremely  difficult  it  is  to  keep 
track  of  RBHC  activities.  Given 
adequate  staff,  they  can  do  this 
work.  The  real  question  is 
whether  they  have  the  staff.” 

Leonard  Evenchik 

Director  of  Communications 
Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts 
Boston 

I  think  it’s  more  of  an 
isolated  case.  I  don’t  see  the 
high  level  of  enthusiasm  that 
I’d  like  to  see  out  there  among 
the  regulators.  They  need  to 
take  a  more  active  role.” 

Sam  Stafford 
Director  of  Corporate 
Telecommunications 
Supermarkets  General  Corp. 

Woodbridge,  N.J. 

HL  I  couldn’t  be  sure  based  on 
a  single  action.  What  concerns 
me  is  that  it’s  unclear  whether 
the  shareholders  [and  not  the 
ratepayers]  will  pay  for  this. 
That  money  should  come  out  of 
equity.” 

Ken  Phillips 

Chairman 
Committee  of  Corporate 

Telecommunications  Users 
New  York 

I  can’t  say  it’s  a  reflection 
of  whether  they  can  do  their 
job.  It’s  tough  to  judge  any 
federal  agency  based  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  decision.  But  it’s  nice  to 
know  that,  at  least  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  they  are  watching.” 

Ron  Kopitowsky 
First  vice-president 

Communications  Managers 
Association 
New  York 


End-user  training  a  key  to 
success  in  network  projects 

Teaching  users  is  a  vital  part  of  implementation. 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

LAGUNA  NIGUEL,  Calif.  — 
End-user  training  is  a  critical,  but 
often  overlooked,  ingredient  in 
the  successful  implementation  of 
network  and  computer  technol¬ 
ogies. 

Information  executives  may 
spend  millions  of  dollars  on  new 
technologies  and  work  hard  to 
get  them  to  function  properly, 
but  the  systems  can  fail  if  end  us¬ 
ers  refuse  to  or  don’t  know  how 
to  use  them. 

“We  [information  executives] 
tend  to  get  so  focused  on  technol¬ 
ogy  and  all  its  razzmatazz  that  we 
forget  about  the  fundamental 
importance  of  training,”  said 
DuWayne  Peterson,  executive 
vice-president  of  systems  and 
telecommunications  at  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co.,  Inc.  in  New  York. 
“The  technology  is  worthless  if 
people  don ’t  know  how  to  use  it.  ’  ’ 

Peterson  recently  spoke  here 
at  The  1990  Conference  for  In¬ 
formation  Executives  and  Senior 
Management,  which  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  CIO  Magazine  and  AMR 
International,  Inc. 

Most  conference-goers  said 
user-friendly  applications  with 
multiple  help  screens  are  impor¬ 
tant  for  winning  end-user  accep¬ 
tance  of  new  technology,  but  they 
aren’t  enough  by  themselves. 
Whether  users  are  entry-level 


clerks  or  senior  executives,  com¬ 
panies  must  provide  users  with 
plenty  of  hands-on  training  and 
formal  classroom  instruction 
conducted  by  in-house  experts. 

“  ‘Install’ is  not ‘in  use,’  ’’said 
Mitchell  Fromstein,  a  keynote 
speaker  at  the  conference  and 
president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  Manpower,  Inc.,  a  tempo¬ 
rary  employment  agency  based 
in  Milwaukee.  “Chief  informa¬ 
tion  officers  need  to  make  train¬ 
ing  a  high  priority.” 

Monday  morning  blues 

End-user  training  is  a  critical 
component  of  Merrill  Lynch’s 
current  efforts  to  install  20,000 
IBM  Personal  System/ 2  comput¬ 
ers  in  500  branch  offices 
throughout  the  nation.  The  per¬ 
sonal  computers,  which  are 
linked  to  the  firm’s  mainframes 
in  New  York,  are  replacing  Quo- 
tron  Systems,  Inc.  dumb  termi¬ 
nals,  which  brokers  have  used  for 
years,  Peterson  said. 

The  success  of  this  massive 
rollout,  which  is  60%  completed, 
is  largely  due  to  the  quality  and 
extent  of  training  users  received 
well  in  advance  of  getting  the  new 
systems,  Peterson  said.  The  firm 
spent  a  year  developing  the  train¬ 
ing  program,  which  consists  of 
on-site  classroom  training, 
hands-on  simulations  and  easy- 
( continued  on  page  28 ) 
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BY  WAYNE  ECKERSON 

Getting  business  in  step  with  technology.  The 

prevailing  wisdom  is  that  business  aims  should  drive  technology 
decisions.  But  according  to  Charles  McCaig,  senior  vice- 
president  of  corporate  services  at  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  that  equation  should  be  turned  on  its  head. 

Speaking  at  the  1990  Conference  for  Information  Executives 
and  Senior  Management  in  Laguna  Niguel,  Calif.,  McCaig  said 
information  technology  managers  should  use  technology  to 
drive  business  change. 

McCaig  said  the  increasing  capabilities  and  power  of  desktop 
computers  is  making  it  possible  to  expand  workers’  jobs  to 
encompass  many  more  tasks  and  activities.  Instead  of  fragment¬ 
ing  business  functions  —  such  as  processing  insurance  claims 
—  into  separate  tasks  carried  out  by  individual  workers, 
companies  can  consolidate  these  tasks  into  a  single  job. 

“Most  businesses  today  don’t  use  technology  to  organize 
business  operations  in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  way 
possible,”  McCaig  said.  “Information  executives  must  change 
business  processes  to  take  advantage  of  today’s  technologies.” 

McCaig  said  information  technology  is  creating  a  new 
“knowledge  worker”  who,  with  the  assistance  of  computer 
applications,  can  manage  entire  operations  once  divided  into 
multiple  tasks  and  performed  by  several  workers. 

(continued  on  page  28) 
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Boeing  Computer  Services’  Laurie  Bride 

Standards  pioneer 
talks  about  future 


For  most  network  managers,  the  concept  of  open  systems  is  an 
alluring  vision  —  beautiful  in  form  but  distant  in  reality. 

However,  a  few  dedicated  network  pioneers  are  working  hard 
to  bring  the  promise  of  open  systems  to  fruition. 

One  such  leader  is  Laurie  Bride,  manager  of  network  architec¬ 
ture for  Boeing  Computer  Services  Co.  in  Seattle.  A  24-year  veter¬ 
an  at  Boeing,  Bride  has  been  involved  in  drafting  a  strategic  plan 
for  implementing  Open  Systems  Interconnection  standards  at  the 
aerospace  company. 

For  the  past  five  years,  Bride  has  also  held  several  positions  in 
the  MAP/TOP  Users  Group,  one  of  the  organizations  most  active  in 
promoting  the  development  and  use  of  OSI  standards. 

Bride  is  currently  chairwoman  of  the  MAP/TOP  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  position  she  has  held  since  last  fall. 

Network  World  Senior  Writer  Wayne  Eckerson  spoke  with  Bride 
last  week  about  the  progess  being  made  toward  adoption  of  open 
systems  standards  and  the  benefits  to  users  of  becoming  involved 
in  the  standards  arena. 


What  concrete  benefits  can 
companies  gain  from  partic¬ 
ipating  in  groups  such  as 
MAP/TOP?  Are  the  benefits 
worth  the  financial  and  re¬ 
source  investments  that  such 
involvement  requires? 

There  are  tangible  and  intan¬ 
gible  benefits.  The  most  tangible 
benefit  of  participating  is  that 
companies  develop  the  technical 
expertise  and  skills  of  their  staff 
to  allow  them  to  understand  and 
implement  OSI-based  technol¬ 
ogy- 

companies  that  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  this  effort  since  the  be¬ 
ginning,  such  as  General  Motors 
and  Boeing,  have  built  up  consid¬ 
erable  knowledge  about  OSI.  You 
can’t  hire  people  with  these  skills 
today  because  no  school  provides 
that  level  of  training.  And  without 
this  knowledge,  companies  can’t 
adequately  prepare  and  execute  a 
plan  to  implement  OSI-based 
technology. 

The  intangible  benefits  are 
more  future-oriented.  Compa¬ 


nies  that  get  involved  in  MAP/ 
TOP  can  shape  OSI  standards  to 
meet  the  future  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  users.  MAP/TOP 
committees  discuss  the  require¬ 
ments  the  standards  must  meet  to 
benefit  users  in  all  industries. 

For  example,  users  make  sure 
the  standards  are  flexible  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  as  well  as  the  ser¬ 
vice  industry.  Standards  devel¬ 
oped  with  only  vendor  input 
won’t  meet  real-world  user  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  potential  value  of  open 
systems  is  tremendous,  but  it’s 
not  going  to  become  a  realilty  un¬ 
less  users  are  willing  to  get  in¬ 
volved  in  the  standards  develop¬ 
ment  process  and  push  to  get 
their  requirements  heard. 

How  can  network  manag¬ 
ers  benefit  professionally 
and  personally  front  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  MAP/TOP  Users 
Group? 

(continued  on  page  28) 
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User  training  a 
key  to  success 

continued  from  page  27 
to-read  manuals.  In  addition,  the 
training  program  was  instituted 
at  each  branch  office  seven 
months  prior  to  the  system  cut¬ 
over. 

With  the  help  of  human  re¬ 
sources,  Peterson  assembled  a 
training  team  that  reports  direct¬ 
ly  to  him. 

“Training  is  absolutely  critical 
to  making  a  project  of  this  magni¬ 
tude  succeed,”  Peterson  said.  “If 
our  brokers  come  to  work  Mon¬ 
day  morning  after  the  cutover 
and  don’t  know  how  to  use  the 
system  to  handle  customer  or¬ 
ders  and  inquiries,  Merrill  Lynch 
would  be  flat  on  its  back.” 

Star  Trek  training 

Frito-Lay,  Inc.  faced  a  daunt¬ 
ing  training  challenge  when  it  is¬ 
sued  to  its  10,000  drivers  hand¬ 
held  computers  that  can  be  used 
to  enter  customer  orders  and 
document  deliveries.  Most  of  the 
drivers  had  little,  if  any,  exposure 
to  computers,  said  Charles  Feld, 
vice-president  of  information 
systems  at  the  Plano,  Texas- 
based  firm. 

The  company  needed  to  make 
sure  drivers  didn’t  feel  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  new  technology  and 
that  the  devices  would  enhance 
their  work,  not  undermine  it.  To 
help  ease  the  drivers  into  the 
world  of  high  tech,  the  company 
put  together  a  flashy  training  film 
narrated  by  actor  William  Shat- 
ner  and  based  on  the  Star  Trek 
television  show. 

In  addition,  after  completing 
formal  classroom  training,  each 
driver  was  given  a  hand-held  ter¬ 
minal  to  take  home  for  four 
weeks. 

“We  didn’t  care  what  they  did 
with  [the  terminals],  we  just 
wanted  them  to  get  comfortable 
having  the  things  around,”  Feld 
said. 

Inner  strength 

The  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District  found  out  the  hard 
way  that  the  best  training  pro¬ 
grams  are  often  the  ones  devel- 


Executive  Briefs 

continued  from  page  27 

Offices  of  the  future. 

Besides  changing  the  way  busi¬ 
nesses  are  run,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  information  systems 
are  changing  the  way  business  of¬ 
fices  are  designed. 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  top  ex¬ 
ecutives,  facilities  managers  and 
interior  designers  believe  tele¬ 
communications  and  computer 
needs  will  have  the  greatest  im¬ 
pact  on  office  design  in  the  next 
five  years. 

The  office  work  space  of  the 
future  will  strike  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  computer  users’  need  for 
privacy  and  their  need  to  interact 
with  colleagues  on  business  proj- 


oped  and  administered  in-house. 

When  the  district  decided  to 
automate  the  procedures  for  re¬ 
porting  the  number  of  hours  em¬ 
ployees  work  each  week  at  its 
1,100  locations,  it  called  in  two 
major  vendors  to  train  users  to 
use  the  new  mainframe-based  ap¬ 
plication. 

Previously,  all  time  reporting 
was  done  by  hand  and  mailed  into 
a  central  location. 

“The  vendor  programs  failed 
miserably,”  said  John  Nagata,  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  for  the  school 
district. 

Nagata  said  that  while  the  ven¬ 
dors’  trainers  could  teach  users 
how  to  manipulate  a  computer 
application,  they  couldn’t  edu¬ 
cate  users  about  time  reporting. 

“We  realized  there  is  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  between  training  and 
education,”  Nagata  said.  “Unless 
users  fully  understand  time  re¬ 
porting,  they  won’t  be  able  to  ef¬ 
fectively  use  a  computer  applica¬ 
tion.” 

Nagata  decided  to  enlist  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrative  workers 
who  were  familiar  with  time  re¬ 
porting  to  develop  and  conduct 
the  training  program.  These 
trainers  also  worked  with  the 
school’s  programmers  to  develop 
the  time-reporting  application  so 
it  would  be  as  user  friendly  as 
possible. 

The  core  training  program 
consists  of  1 6  hours  of  classroom 
instruction  at  three  regional  cen¬ 
ters  that  combines  lectures, 
hands-on  experience  and  exer¬ 
cises.  The  instruction  is  broken 
down  into  manageable  units  so 
users  aren’t  overwhelmed  by  in¬ 
formation. 

Once  back  at  their  jobs,  users 
can  call  a  hot  line  number  or  refer 
to  a  manual  written  by  the  train¬ 
ing  staff  if  they  have  any  ques¬ 
tions. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  for¬ 
mer  district  school  principal,  the 
training  team  has  successfully 
trained  1 , 5  00  users  in  the  past  1 8 
months,  Nagata  said. 

“The  credibility  the  trainers 
have  with  the  users  is  the  key  to 
an  effective  program,”  Nagata 
said,  n 


ects.  These  offices  will  provide 
users  with  desks  that  easily  ac¬ 
commodate  computers  and  asso¬ 
ciated  cabling,  plenty  of  space  to 
spread  out  work  and  comfort¬ 
able,  adjustable  chairs.  These 
spaces  will  also  provide  ample 
storage  and  filing  space,  as  well 
as  adequate  lighting. 

The  survey,  called  the  1989 
Office  Environment  Index,  was 
conducted  by  Louis  Harris  and  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.  and  sponsored  by 
Steelcase,  Inc.,  an  office  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturing  company 
based  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The 
survey  was  based  on  interviews 
with  1,000  office  workers,  150 
top  executives,  1 50  contract  inte¬ 
rior  designers  and  150  facilities 
managers  at  large  organiza¬ 
tions.  □ 


Pioneer  talks 
about  future 

continued  from  page  27 

Managers  need  to  have  a  good 
sense  of  where  technology  is  go¬ 
ing  so  they  can  move  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  network  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  that  direction.  Also,  it  is 
difficult  to  manage  a  staff  of  tech¬ 
nical  people  if  you  don’t  have 
some  feel  for  the  technology 
they’re  deploying.  The  MAP/TOP 
Users  Group  is  a  marvelous  forum 
to  develop  that  understanding. 

Why  has  the  production 
and  installation  of  products 
conforming  to  MAP/TOP 
standards  proceeded  slower 
than  expected? 

We  incorrectly  estimated  how 
long  it  would  take  vendors  to  de¬ 
velop  OSI  products,  and  vendors 
underestimated  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  products  market- 
ready.  The  reverse  side  of  the 
coin,  however,  is  that  few  users 
understand  the  amount  of  plan¬ 
ning  needed  to  implement  OSI  on 
a  large  scale.  It’s  easy  to  do  small 
pilots,  but  major  installations  re¬ 
quire  extensive  planning. 

Everyone  talks  about  the 
chicken-and-egg  syndrome. 
That’s  exactly  what’s  happening 
with  OSI.  The  vendors  won’t  de¬ 
velop  products  until  there  is  mar¬ 
ket  demand,  and  the  buyers  won’t 
plan  for  OSI  until  they  see  ven¬ 
dors  begin  to  develop  the  prod¬ 
ucts  they  need. 

Also,  something  of  this  magni¬ 
tude  hasn’t  been  accomplished 
before.  The  closest  parallel  is 
TCP/IP,  and  that  didn’t  have  the 
complexity  or  breadth  of  activity 
as  OSI.  With  TCP/IP,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  fed  the  project  a 
lot  of  seed  money  to  make  it  hap¬ 
pen.  That  hasn’t  happened  with 
OSI.  It  will  take  longer  than  we 
had  hoped,  but  we  will  reach  the 
level  we  need  to  reach  sooner  be¬ 
cause  we  were  involved. 

Are  there  other  forces  at 
work  impeding  the  progress 
of  open  systems,  such  as  cul¬ 
tural  barriers  within  user 
companies? 

Cultural  barriers  play  a  large 
role.  Most  companies  have  is¬ 
lands  of  proprietary  networks 
running  specific  applications  for 
separate  departments.  But  to  em¬ 
brace  open  systems,  users  need 
to  relinquish  the  idea  of  owning 
their  own  network.  They  need  to 
envision  a  company  network.  In¬ 
stead  of  saying,  ‘I  want  my  sys¬ 
tem  and  my  network,’  they  have 
to  say,  ‘I  want  my  system,  and  I 
want  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  network.’ 

This  is  not  an  easy  change  to 
make.  It  stirs  up  turf  wars  among 
groups.  For  example,  many  com¬ 
panies  have  different  groups  that 
support  factory  networks,  a  cen¬ 
tral  data  center,  and  associated 
networks  and  engineering  sys¬ 
tems.  These  people  often  don’t 
talk  to  one  another. 

OSI’s  success  requires  a  read¬ 
justment  in  thinking.  It  requires  a 


willingness  of  end  users  to  coop¬ 
erate  and  give  up  ownership  of 
their  piece  of  the  network  to  build 
this  infrastructure. 

Many  vendors  claim  that 
the  reason  they  haven’t  pro¬ 
duced  more  MAP/TOP-com- 
pliant  products  is  because 
there  is  little  demand  for 
them  from  users.  Do  you 
agree? 

There  has  been  plenty  of  de¬ 
mand  from  users,  but  it  hasn’t 
been  realized  in  orders.  Users 
typically  don’t  anticipate  the 
amount  of  preparation  needed  to 
implement  large  OSI-based  nets. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  how 
many  vendor  ads  do  you  see  pro¬ 
moting  and  marketing  MAP  and 
TOP  products?  How  many  vendor 
ads  do  you  see  pushing  OSI? 

Frequently,  when  users  say 
they  want  a  MAP-compliant  prod¬ 
uct,  the  vendor  will  say  it’s  not 
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available  yet  and  steer  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  their  proprietary  prod¬ 
ucts.  Until  vendors  educate  users 
and  are  willing  to  build  the  mar¬ 
ket  the  same  way  they  do  for  their 
proprietary  equipment,  there  will 
be  little  demand  for  OSI  products. 

How  committed  do  you 
think  major  computer  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  and  IBM  are  to 
open  systems? 

It’s  hard  to  say.  I  feel  that 
there  are  strong  proponents  in  all 
vendor  companies  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  OSI.  More  companies 
are  realizing  they  have  to  move  in 
this  direction,  and  IBM  and  DEC 
will  be  in  the  forefront. 

However,  vendors  are  having 
a  difficult  time  putting  together  a 
marketing  strategy  for  OSI  prod¬ 
ucts.  Products  are  sold  today  on 
the  basis  of  differentiation  — 
that  they  have  better  bells  and 
whistles  than  competing  prod¬ 
ucts.  Marketing  people  don’t 
know  how  to  differentiate  OSI 
products  because  the  advantage 
in  using  them  comes  from  the  fact 
that  they  share  identical  charac¬ 
teristics  with  competing  prod¬ 
ucts. 

In  many  cases,  they  are  giving 
the  wrong  message  right  now. 
The  sales  pitch  should  not  try  to 
compare  and  contrast  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  different  OSI  products, 
but  rather  how  these  products  al¬ 
low  companies  to  use  scores  of 
marvelous  applications  they 
couldn’t  use  before. 

Despite  the  obstacles, 
what  are  the  driving  forces 


that  will  eventually  force  the 
adoption  of  open  systems? 

The  high  cost  of  installing  use¬ 
ful  applications  on  proprietary 
systems.  It  is  very  difficult  and 
costly  to  change  hardware  plat¬ 
forms  today  because  such  a  move 
affects  all  applications  on  the  sys¬ 
tem.  It  means  you  have  to  redo 
everything  and  start  over  again. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  drive 
to  open  systems  and  OSI  will  be 
fueled  by  the  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunities  it  presents.  Allowing  peo¬ 
ple  to  exchange  information  be¬ 
tween  any  two  computers  with 
the  same  ease  that  people  today 
can  talk  to  anyone  in  the  world 
via  the  telephone  is  a  powerful 
capability. 

Is  the  U.S.  falling  behind 
Europe  and  Japan  in  adopt¬ 
ing  open  systems? 

I’m  reluctant  to  say  we  are 
falling  behind  because  we  watch 
carefully  what  goes  on  in  Europe 
and  Japan,  and  they  follow  our 
activities  closely.  As  a  result,  the 
development  paths  tend  to  mir¬ 
ror  one  another.  MAP/TOP  has 
been  a  catalyst  for  many  Europe¬ 
an  andjapanese  activities. 

However,  the  Europeans  and 
Japanese  get  more  government 
funding  and  participation,  which 
helps  somewhat.  Also,  compa¬ 
nies  in  Europe  and  Japan  aren’t 
quite  as  competitive  as  we  are, 
and  their  laws  help  them  work 
more  closely  together. 

In  the  U.S.,  we  have  a  hard 
time  doing  long-range  thinking. 
We  do  market  surveys  to  death. 
Companies  only  start  developing 
products  when  users  begin  ex¬ 
pressing  a  need  for  them.  But  this 
means  users  have  to  wait  a  long 
time  before  products  hit  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Vendors  need  to  be  more  for¬ 
ward-looking  and  invest  in  prod¬ 
ucts  early  so  they  will  be  ready  at 
the  same  time  users  want  them. 

Why  did  the  MAP/TOP  Us¬ 
ers  Group  decide  to  merge  its 
membership  with  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  Open  Systems  In¬ 
ternational  (COS)? 

It  is  time  to  start  consolidating 
efforts.  One  of  the  signals  we’re 
trying  to  give  is  that  the  OSI  de¬ 
velopment  effort  has  been  frag¬ 
mented  into  too  many  different 
groups  and  activities.  We  would 
like  to  see  complementary  activi¬ 
ties  brought  together  under  a 
common  umbrella. 

What  relationship  does 
the  MAP/TOP  Users  Group 
have  with  the  Government 
OSI  Profile  (GOSIP)  effort, 
which  is  overseen  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology  (NIST)? 

We  have  harmonized  our  work 
with  NIST.  GOSIP  is  compatible 
with  MAP  and  TOP.  Also,  we  are 
looking  for  further  collaboration, 
perhaps  sharing  activities  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  common  text.  We  have 
let  NIST  know  our  desire  to  con¬ 
solidate  specifications  at  some 
point  in  time  since  they  really 
serve  a  similar  purpose.  □ 
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INTERNATIONAL  NETWORKS 


USER  STRATEGIES,  INTERNATIONAL  SERVICES  &  REGULATION 


Worth  Noting 


F ranee  Telecom  has 
been  maintaining 
network  equipment  on 
its  premises  for  three 
large  U.S.  companies 
since  last  year.  A  carrier 
official  said  other  users 
can  lease  the 
equipment  and 
maintenance  service 
from  France  Telecom 
for  approximately 
$1 ,500  to  $5,000  per 
month,  depending  on 
the  type  of  equipment. 


W 


orld 

News 


Infonet  Services  Corp., 

an  El  Segundo,  Calif. -based  in¬ 
ternational  value-added  net¬ 
work  operator,  last  week  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  flat-rate 
pricing  scheme  called  Virtual 
Private  Network. 

For  a  single  fee  ranging 
from  $8,640  to  $49,920  per 
month,  a  user  can  send  and  re¬ 
ceive  virtually  unlimited  traf¬ 
fic  to  any  number  of  locations 
through  the  Infonet  network. 
Users  can  access  an  Infonet  fa¬ 
cility  using  dedicated  circuits 
ranging  from  speeds  of  9-6K 
bit/sec  to  19. 2K  bit/sec. 

The  arrangement  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  alternative  to 
private  lines  for  users  with  a 
large  volume  of  international 
data  traffic. 

AT&T  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  price  reductions  of  as 
much  as  64%  for  facsimile 
messages  sent  internationally 
using  AT&T  MailFAX,  an  op¬ 
tional  feature  of  AT&T  Mail. 

MailFAX  allows  users  with 
modem-equipped  personal 
computers  or  terminals  to 
send  messages  to  fax  ma¬ 
chines.  The  service  will  auto¬ 
matically  resend  messages  un¬ 
til  they  are  received  and  can  be 
accessed  using  a  toll-free 
number. 

AT&T  said  MailFAX  is  now 
available  to  seven  new  coun¬ 
tries:  the  Fiji  islands,  Ghana, 
India,  Ivory  Coast,  Maidive, 
Mauritius  and  Rwanda.  □ 


Major  delays  a  fact  of  life 
in  building  int’l  networks 

Consultant  warns  users  about  global  net  pitfalls. 


By  Barton  Crockett 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

NEW  YORK  —  Users  should 
expect  the  job  of  building  an  in¬ 
ternational  network  to  take  at 
least  three  times  as  long  as  set¬ 
ting  up  a  network  in  the  U.S. 

So  warns  Ron  Kopitowsky,  an 
independent  consultant  who,  un¬ 
til  recently,  worked  as  a  telecom¬ 
munications  manager  specializ¬ 
ing  in  international  communica¬ 
tions  with  Irving  Trust  Co. 

During  his  1 3-year  stint  with 
the  commercial  bank,  based  here, 
Kopitowsky  built  networks  into 
such  overseas  locales  as  the  U.K., 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Japan, 
the  Philippines  and  Venezuela.  In 
addition  to  working  as  a  consul¬ 
tant,  he  currently  teaches  tele¬ 
communications  project  man¬ 
agement  at  New  York  University. 

In  an  interview  last  week,  Kop¬ 
itowsky  discussed  some  of  the 
common  problems  facing  manag¬ 
ers  building  international  nets. 

According  to  Kopitowsky,  one 
of  the  most  important  lessons  he 
learned  is  that  international  net¬ 


works  typically  take  longer  to 
build  than  originally  planned. 
Time  zone  differences,  problems 
in  obtaining  equipment  and  slow 
carrier  service  add  lengthy  delays 
to  the  process  of  setting  up  a 
global  network.  Users  need  to 
take  that  into  account  when  plan¬ 
ning  an  international  network. 

Frequently,  Kopitowsky  said, 
users  fail  to  plan  for.  network 
growth  and,  as  a  result,  end  up  in¬ 
stalling  equipment  in  one  loca¬ 
tion  that  is  not  approved  for  use 
at  another  location.  Users  also 
fail  to  allocate  enough  space  at 
international  sites  to  accommo¬ 
date  expanding  equipment 
needs. 

“It’s  one  of  the  biggest  mis¬ 
takes  I  see,”  he  said. 

Kopitowsky  offered  some  ad¬ 
vice  for  simplifying  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  international  networks. 
He  suggested  that  users  carefully 
evaluate  the  level  of  support  an 
equipment  vendor  can  supply  a 
user  in  a  foreign  country.  “Every¬ 
one  will  say  they  can  ship  the  box 
( continued  on  page  30 ) 


Bank  dumps  private  lines 
for  VSAT  net  in  Mexico 


By  Joe  Panepinto 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

MEXICO  CITY  —  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan  Bank,  N.A.  last  week  said  it 
has  shifted  its  U.S.-to-Mexico 
voice  and  data  traffic  from  terres¬ 
trial  private  lines  to  a  very  small 
aperture  terminal  network. 

The  bank  will  use  64K  bit/sec 
Ku-band  satellite  service  provid¬ 
ed  by  Overseas  Telecommunica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  (OTI)  in  place  of  the 
9.6k  bit/sec  analog  private  lines 
previously  provided  bv  OTI. 

Financial  service  data  from 
Chase  Manhattan  in  New  York  is 
routed  over  a  shared  fiber-optic 
T-l  link  provided  by  OTI  to  OTI’s 
Gateway  Earth  Station  in  Dallas. 
It  is  then  beamed  off  Mexico’s  Mo¬ 
relos  satellite  to  a  VSAT  at  the 
bank’s  facility  here. 

More  bandwidth 

The  VSAT  net,  which  carries  a 
mix  of  voice,  data,  electronic  mail 
and  facsimile  traffic,  gives  the 
Manhattan-based  bank  increased 
bandwidth  as  well  as  more  reli¬ 
able  international  service. 

Manny  Ceara,  western  hemi¬ 
sphere  telecommunications  man¬ 
ager  for  Chase  Manhattan,  said 
the  new  VSAT  system  costs  about 
the  same  as  the  old  analog  cir¬ 


cuits  but  provides  twice  the  band¬ 
width. 

Alexandria,  Va. -based  OTI 
maintains  end-to-end  service  of 
the  network  including  the  on-pre- 
mises  downlink  equipment  at 
Chase  Manhattan’s  subsidiary  in 
Mexico. 

OTI  also  provides  VSAT  net¬ 
works  for  Unisys  Corp.,  Volks¬ 
wagen  AG,  NCR  Corp.  and  Reu¬ 
ters  Holdings  PLC. 
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A  he  net  gives  the  bank 
increased  bandwidth  as 
well  as  more  reliable 
international  service. 

▲  ▲A 


According  to  a  spokesman  at 
OTI,  satellites  support  a  large 
amount  of  the  bandwidth-inten¬ 
sive  traffic  between  the  U.S.  and 
Mexico  because  the  Mexican  na¬ 
tional  telephone  company,  Tele- 
fonos  de  Mexico  S. A.,  does  not  of¬ 
fer  high-capacity  terrestrial 
service.  □ 


Reform  sweeps  New 
Zealand,  Australia 

Regulatory  changes  will  lead  to  new  competition, 
wider  array  of  service  options  and  lower  pricing. 


By  Barton  Crockett 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

Major  regulatory  reforms  un¬ 
der  way  in  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  promise  to  benefit  interna¬ 
tional  network  users  through 
lower  prices  and  a  wider  array  of 
service  options. 

Last  July,  the  Australian  feder¬ 
al  government,  based  here,  im¬ 
plemented  a  series  of  reforms 
through  the  Telecommunications 
Act  of  1989.  The  legislation 
eased  restrictions  on  ownership 
of  premises  equipment,  opened 
up  competition  in  value-added 
network  services  and  established 
a  new  regulatory  authority  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  monopoly  domestic 
carrier. 

Earlier,  in  April,  New  Zealand 
dropped  most  barriers  to  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  country’s  domi¬ 
nant  carrier,  Telecom  Corp.  of 
New  Zealand.  The  country  now 
has  one  of  the  most  progressive 
regulatory  structures  in  the 
world,  and  a  consortium  of  ven¬ 
dors,  led  by  U.S.-based  MCI  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  is  planning  to 
establish  an  alternative  carrier 
there. 

The  changes  in  both  countries 
should  lead  to  lower  prices  and  a 
wider  array  of  service  options  for 
users.  The  Australian  legislation 
is  particularly  important  for  U.S. 
companies  since  many  users  have 
established  network  hubs  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  for  communications  to  sites 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
Rim. 

“We  believe  the  free  market  is 
the  best  way  to  meet  users’  needs, 
and  the  governments  here  are 
starting  to  realize  that,”  said  Wal¬ 


ly  Rothwell,  executive  director 
of  the  Sydney-based  Australi¬ 
an  Telecommunications  Users 
Group. 

In  Australia,  the  move  to  open 
up  competition  is  focused  on  the 
domestic  market,  currently  mo¬ 
nopolized  by  the  Australian  Tele¬ 
communications  Corp.,  also 
called  Telecom  Australia. 

Under  the  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Act,  Telecom  Australia  re¬ 
tains  a  monopoly  over  switched 


TTe  believe  the 
free  market  is  the  best 
way  to  meet  users’ 
needs,”  Rothwell  said. 

AAA 


services,  extraterrestrial  private 
lines  and  public  X.25  packet 
switching.  Alternative  suppliers 
are  free  to  build  value-added  net¬ 
works  (VAN)  that  use  Telecom 
Australia  facilities. 

Rothwell  estimated  that  there 
are  about  50  VAN  operators  to¬ 
day,  compared  to  five  last  year. 
Although  alternative  VAN  service 
providers  existed  before  the  Tele¬ 
communications  Act,  Rothwell 
said  few  firms  entered  the  market 
because  of  fears  that  regulators 
would  force  them  back  out. 

The  Telecommunications  Act 
also  revamped  Australia’s  net¬ 
work  policy-setting  mechanisms. 
( continued  on  page  30) 
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Reform  sweeps  New 
Zealand,  Australia 

continued  from  page  29 
Responsibility  for  establishing  regulatory 
policy  now  rests  with  the  Department  of 
Transport  and  Communications.  The  new¬ 
ly  created  Australian  Telecommunications 
Authority  (AUSTEL)  is  responsible  for  en¬ 
forcement  of  these  guidelines  and  for 
hearing  complaints  against  the  monopo¬ 
listic  domestic  carrier. 

This  latter  change  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  for  users  in  the  private-line  arena, 
where  Telecom  Australia  currently  sets  its 
own  rates.  Rothwell  said  that  AUSTEL  pro¬ 
vides  a  better  forum  for  airing  user  con¬ 
cerns  than  previous  arenas,  which  were 
dominated  by  carrier  representatives. 


In  addition,  prices  for  switched  services 
now  are  governed  by  a  price-cap  scheme 
under  which  increases  are  limited  to  no 
more  than  the  rate  of  inflation  minus  4%. 
Another  provision  of  the  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Act  ended  the  domestic  carrier’s  mo¬ 
nopoly  over  approving  customer  premises 
equipment  for  use  on  the  public  network. 
Now  this  authority  is  being  divested  to  in¬ 
dependent  testing  agencies,  a  move  which 
is  expected  to  increase  the  range  of  equip¬ 
ment  available  to  users. 

More  to  come 

More  regulatory  changes  are  on  tap. 
Rothwell  said  it  is  likely  that  the  Transport 
and  Communications  Department  will 
soon  ease  restrictions  on  shared  networks 
and  allow  at  least  two  mobile  cellular  oper¬ 


ators  in  the  country. 

Last  January,  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
port  and  Communications  issued  a  request 
for  comments  as  part  of  a  major  review  of 
the  country’s  regulatory  policy.  Rothwell 
said  this  review  could  ultimately  lead  to 
the  authorization  of  competition  with 
Telecom  Australia  in  all  but  basic  switched 
voice  service.  It  could  also  result  in  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  price  caps  for  packet¬ 
switching  services  and  possibly  for  private 
lines,  and  the  legalization  of  competition 
with  Australia’s  monopolistic  internation¬ 
al  carrier,  OTC  Australia. 

Rothwell  added  that  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  price  caps  for  dedicated  circuits 
would  be  particularly  important  to  users 
because  Telecom  Australia  recently  in¬ 
creased  some  dedicated  line  rates  by  as 


much  as  20%.  He  said  the  carrier  may  be 
attempting  to  migrate  users  from  dedicat¬ 
ed  lines  to  Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  offerings.  “They’ve  invested  a  lot  of 
development  money  into  [ISDN],  and  I 
think  they  want  to  make  sure  they  get  a 
good  return,”  he  said. 

In  New  Zealand,  barriers  to  competi¬ 
tion  started  to  fall  in  1987,  with  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  regulatory  reforms  that  phased  in 
full  competition  over  a  two-year  period. 

Now,  MCI,  along  with  Todd  Corp.,  Ltd. 
and  New  Zealand  Railways  Corp.,  is  form¬ 
ing  an  alternative  carrier.  In  anticipation 
of  this,  Telecom  Corp.  of  New  Zealand  is 
planning  to  start  charging  for  local  calls, 
which  are  currently  free,  and  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  long-distance  calls  by  approximate¬ 
ly  50%.  □ 


Delays  a  fact  of  life 
in  building  inf  1  nets 

continued  from  page  29 
to  you,”  he  said.  “What  you  want  is  to  find 
out  if  they  can  service  it  quickly  if  some¬ 
thing  goes  wrong.” 

Kopitowsky  said  users  should  find  out 
whether  anyone  else  is  using  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  that  country  and  about  the  quality 
of  service  provided.  They  should  also  ask 
whether  the  vendor  has  a  local  support  or¬ 
ganization  there. 

He  said  users  should  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  foreign  regulations  that  are  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  than  those  in  the  U.S.  Among  the 
most  irksome  regulations  are  those  cover¬ 
ing  transborder  data  flow. 

Some  countries,  such  as  West  Germany, 
maintain  tight  control  over  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  data,  such  as  information  about  res¬ 
idents,  across  national  borders.  “It’s  a  real 
Big  Brother  kind  of  fear,”  he  said. 

Users  should  prepare  carefully  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  meeting  with  carriers  to  discuss 
the  applications  to  be  supported  by  the  in¬ 
ternational  network,  Kopitowsky  advised. 
This  way,  problems  involving  such  things 
as  transborder  data  flow  can  be  worked  out 
as  early  as  possible. 

Often,  he  said,  restrictions  on  commu¬ 
nicating  information  about  a  country’s  res¬ 
idents  across  borders  can  be  overcome  by 
doing  such  things  as  storing  customer 
names  in  local  data  bases  and  only  commu¬ 
nicating  customer  account  numbers  to 
computers  abroad. 

Kopitowsky  also  suggested  several 
things  users  can  do  to  speed  up  the  process 
of  building  international  networks.  One  is 
to  work  with  international  standards  such 
as  X.25  and  Open  Systems  Interconnec¬ 
tion.  “Standards-based  technologies  are 
much  more  widely  used  internationally 
than  in  the  U.S.,”  he  said.  “You  can  avoid  a 
few  headaches  and  implementation  delays 
by  using  standards  whenever  possible.” 

Kopitowsky  also  suggested  that  users 
employ  personal  computer-based  project 
management  software  to  coordinate  inter¬ 
national  network  implementations.  “They 
give  you  a  much  clearer  understanding  of 
the  consequences  of  a  delay  in  one  area, 
which  is  the  kind  of  information  you  need 
to  keep  things  on  track;”  he  said. 

These  software  packages  can  also  be 
used  to  maintain  scheduling  information 
for  access  by  employees  around  the  world. 

Network  managers  should  try  to  hire  in¬ 
digenous  network  staffers  whenever  possi¬ 
ble,  Kopitowsky  suggested.  Transplanting 
U.S.  workers  to  man  overseas  network  fa¬ 
cilities  can  be  prohibitively  expensive,  es¬ 
pecially  if  moving  expenses  and  housing 
compensation  are  included.  □ 


Announcing 

The  1990  Enne  Awards 

The  Search  Continues. 


It’s  time  to  pay  tribute  to  excellence. 

And  excellence  will  be  honored  as  the 
second  annual  ENNE  awards  program 
gets  underway. 

The  ENNE  sponsors  -  Network  World 
and  NetWorld  -  are  searching 

•  For  those  companies  using 
networking  technology  to  their 
company’s  strategic  advantage. 

•  For  those  companies  finding 
exciting  new  ways  to  put  those 
technologies  to  work. 

•  For  those,  in  short,  who  exemplify 
best  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
networking. 

If  you’ve  been  successful  in  using 
enterprise  networking  to  increase  your 
bottom  line,  you’re  eligible  for  the 
ENNE  Awards. 

If  you’re  an  enterprise  network  user, 
supplier  or  enterprise  integrator  you  may 
be  a  candidate  for  nomination.  Call  or 
write  to  ENNE  Awards. headquarters  and 
we’ll  send  you  a  nomination  booklet. 

In  1990,  we  will  continue  our  search 
for  the  best  of  the  best.  And  present 
the  ENNEs  -  our  industry’s  Mark 
of  Excellence. 


theEnne  Awards 

Honoring  The  Best  Of  The  Best. 


Call,  or  write  for  your  ENNE  Award  nomination  form  today.  And  salute  those  who  are  defining  tomorrow. 

The  ENNE  Awards  Program  305  Madison  Avenue  Suite  1424  New  York,  NY  10165 

(212)  983-4965 
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PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 

THE  LATEST  OFFERINGS  FROM  VENDORS  AND  CARRIERS 


irst  Look 


19.2K  modem  offers 
a  two-channel  mux 

Universal  Data  Systems 
(UDS)  recently  announced  a 
19-2K  bit/sec  leased-line  mo¬ 
dem  with  a  built-in  two-chan¬ 
nel  multiplexer. 

The  UDS  1922  synchro¬ 
nous  modem’s  time-division 
multiplexer  reduces  user  costs 
by  enabling  two  data  terminal 
equipment  devices  to  share  a 
single  line.  The  UDS  1922  uses 
a  proprietary  modulation 
technique  that  allows  it  to  op¬ 
erate  in  full-duplex  mode  over 
four-wire  lines  at  12K,  14. 4K, 
16.8K  and  19-2K  bit/sec. 

The  new  modem  features 
an  adaptive  data  rate  feature 
that  allows  the  data  rate  to  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  automati¬ 
cally  to  suit  line  conditions.  It 
also  includes  a  V.33  mode  for 
connection  to  other  non- UDS 
modems  at  14.4K  bit/sec. 

UDS  1922  is  expected  to  be 
available  March  1  for  $2,995. 

Universal  Data  Systems, 
5000  Bradford  Drive, 
Huntsville,  Ala.  35805; 
(205)  721-8000. 


|  Multi-Tech  rolls  out 
two  X.25  PAD  models 

Multi-Tech  Systems,  Inc. 

recently  introduced  an  X.25 
packet  assembler/disassem- 
bler. 

The  MultiMuxX25  is  avail¬ 
able  in  two  models:  the 
MMX2508,  which  has  seven 
asynchronous  RS-232  ports 
and  supports  a  single  X.25 
trunk,  and  the  MMX2516, 
which  supports  either  1 5 
asynchronous  ports  and  a  sin¬ 
gle  X.25  trunk  or  1 4  ports  and 
two  X.25  trunks. 

The  asynchronous  ports 
can  connect  terminals,  host 
computers  or  modems  to  an 
X.25  trunk  at  speeds  up  to 
19.2Kbit/sec. 

The  PAD  supports  X.25 
trunks  at  speeds  up  to  64  K 
bit/sec  via  RS-232,  V.35  or 
X.21  connections.  MMX25l6s 
configured  as  dual-trunk  PADs 
enable  full  packet  switching 
between  trunks,  eliminating 
the  need  for  separate  packet 
switches. 

Both  models  are  scheduled 
for  availability  on  April  1 .  The 
MMX2508  costs  $3,999,  and 
the  MMX 2516  costs  $5,499- 

Multi-Tech  Systems,  Inc., 
2205  Woodale  Drive, 
Mounds  View,  Minn.  55112; 
(612)  785-3500.  U 


DEC  preps  BRI  board 
for  VAX  LAN  servers 

Interface  to  support  ISDN  links  between  LANs; 
company  also  unveils  network  terminal  server. 


Mux  card  extends  reach 
of  IBM’s  graphics  system 

Processors,  controllers  can  now  be  6  miles  apart. 


By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

BOULDER,  Colo.  —  Raycom 
Systems,  Inc.  recently  introduced 
an  interface  for  its  fiber-optic 
multiplexer  that  enables  users  to 
vastly  increase  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  IBM  graphics  workstations 
and  an  IBM  mainframe. 

The  5080  I/O  Module  is  an 
add-on  board  for  Raycom  Sys¬ 
tems’  FiberRing  100  multiplexer 
that  enables  users  to  deploy 
IBM’s  5080  graphics  systems  up 
to  6.2  miles  away  from  an  at¬ 
tached  host  by  connecting  it  over 
a  proprietary  fiber  network. 

A  typical  application  for  the 
product  would  be  in  a  campus 
computing  environment  in  which 
IBM  5085  Graphics  Processors  in 
one  building  are  supported  by  a 
mainframe  in  a  data  center. 

Time-division  multiplexing 

The  FiberRing  100  multiplex¬ 
ers  use  time-division  multiplex¬ 
ing  to  divide  a  100M  bit/sec  dual 
counterrotating  ring  network 
into  7M  bit/sec  channels.  Those 
channels  can  support  14  point- 
to-point  connections,  or  28  inter¬ 
faces,  on  one  ring  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  distance  between  two 
multiplexers  of  6.2  miles,  or  10 
kilometers. 

Previously,  users  daisy- 
chained  up  to  32  5085s  over  co¬ 
axial  cable  to  5088  Graphics 
Channel  Controllers  at  lengths  up 
to  3,300  feet. 

FiberRing  100s  link  remote 
IBM  5085s  to  central-site  IBM 
5088s  through  a  FiberRing  1 00  at 
the  host  site. 

A  5080  I/O  Module  at  the  re¬ 
mote  site  supports  up  to  32 
5085s,  and  a  5080 1 / O  Module  at 


the  host  site  supports  two  5088s. 

The  5085  is  used  in  high-per¬ 
formance  graphics  applications 
such  as  computer-aided  design 
and  manufacturing.  IBM  5081 
Display  monitors  attach  to  the 
5085  processors;  the  5085s,  in 
turn,  establish  IBM  3270  termi¬ 
nal-emulation  sessions  with  the 
host. 

The  5085s  communicate  with 
a  mainframe  through  a  5088,  a 
channel-attached  terminal  con¬ 
trol  unit  at  the  host  site. 

By  multiplexing  what  would 
otherwise  be  separate  connec¬ 
tions  on  a  single  fiber-optic  ring, 
the  module  cuts  cabling  require¬ 
ments  and  costs  while  also  sim¬ 
plifying  network  changes,  ac- 


T 

A  he  module  enables 
users  to  deploy  5080 
graphics  systems  up  to 
6.2  miles  from  the  host. 

▲  ▲A 


cording  to  Lee  Giacoletto,  senior 
engineer  at  Raycom  Systems. 

“Users  that  need  to  rearrange 
their  network  configuration  can 
simply  detach  a  [5085]  from  one 
module  and  reattach  it  to  anoth¬ 
er,”  rather  than  removing  a  coax¬ 
ial  cable  and  installing  a  new  one, 
Giacoletto  said. 

Each  5080  I/O  Module  has 
two  sets  of  four  ports.  Each  set  of 
four  ports  supports  up  to  16 
5085s;  a  maximum  of  16  can  be 
( continued  on  page  34 ) 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

MAYNARD,  Mass.  —  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  next  month  will 
introduce  its  first  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  product,  a 
MicroVAX  interface  that  will  en¬ 
able  users  to  link  local-area  net¬ 
works  over  wide-area  ISDN  links. 

According  to  documentation 
provided  by  analysts  briefed  on 
the  product,  the  DEC  ISDNcon- 
troller  100  is  a  single-board,  syn¬ 
chronous  controller  for  Q-bus  Mi¬ 
croVAX  machines  configured  as 
LAN  servers. 

The  ISDNcontroller  100  has  a 
Motorola  Corp.  68000  micropro¬ 
cessor  and  128K  bytes  of  on¬ 
board  memory. 

Accessing  ISDN 

The  adapter  supports  a  single 
ISDN  Basic  Rate  Interface  line, 
which  provides  two  64K  bit/sec  B 
channels  and  one  16K  bit/sec  D 
channel.  Any  MS-DOS-,  VMS-  or 
Ultrix-based  workstation  on  a  Mi- 
croVAX-attached  Ethernet  LAN 
can  access  the  ISDN  services. 


By  Walter  Sweet 

West  Coast  Correspondent 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Vita- 
link  Communications  Corp.  and 
Halley  Systems,  Inc.  recently  in¬ 
troduced  new  versions  of  their 
network  management  systems, 
which  have  been  enhanced  with 
data  base  management  functions 
to  help  track  network  traffic  and 
usage  better. 

Vitalink  released  WANman- 
ager  1.1,  which  boasts  a  new  SQL 
relational  data  base  engine  for 
analyzing  long-term  network 
trends  that  help  users  refine  ca¬ 
pacity  planning.  The  previous 
version  was  designed  more  for 
day-to-day  network  management 
than  for  long-term  trend  track¬ 
ing,  the  company  said. 

The  new  relational  data  base 
registers  network  performance 
parameters,  such  as  traffic  vol¬ 
ume  and  the  frequency  of  errors 
in  a  network.  This  information 
can  then  be  compiled  into  graph¬ 
ic  and  tabular  reports  to  chart 
network  performance. 

New  features  in  WANmanager 
1.1  include  a  Simple  Network 
Management  Protocol  (SNMP) 


The  software  for  the  device, 
which  runs  on  the  server,  con¬ 
trols  the  ISDN  signaling  and  per¬ 
forms  all  LAN  and  wide-area  net¬ 
work  management  functions. 

The  software  manages  each  of 
the  ISDN  B  channels  separately, 
meaning  a  single  interface  can 
support  ISDN  connections  to  two 
remote  LANs  simultaneously. 
Customers  also  will  be  able  to  use 
both  channels  to  establish  a  1 28K 
bit/sec  link  between  two  LANs. 
The  device  will  not  support  voice 
communications. 

Besides  making  it  possible  to 
establish  high-capacity  digital 
links  on  an  as-needed  basis,  the 
DEC  ISDNcontroller  100  will  en¬ 
able  users  to  take  advantage  of 
ISDN  features,  such  as  the  ability 
to  screen  incoming  calls  by  the 
telephone  number  of  the  dialer. 

DEC  is  targeting  the  product  at 
corporate  users  that  need  to 
transfer  large  amounts  of  data 
among  multiple  remote  offices. 
The  ISDNcontroller  100  sells  for 
$3,500;  the  product  is  scheduled 
( continued  on  page  34 ) 


client,  an  expansion  of  the  node 
performance  monitoring  facility 
and  the  ability  to  transmit  system 
graphics  to  a  laser  printer. 

The  SNMP  client  is  software 
that  resides  in  the  router  and  al¬ 
lows  network  managers  to  moni¬ 
tor  the  management  information 
base  (MIB),  the  routing  controls 
embedded  in  Vitalink’s  Trans- 
PATH  units.  Adding  an  SNMP  cli¬ 
ent  gives  users  the  opportunity  to 
compile  and  analyze  more  of  the 
network’s  data. 

It  can  monitor  all  of  Vitalink’s 
local-area  network  interconnec¬ 
tion  products,  as  well  as  some 
from  other  vendors,  including 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  LAN 
Bridge,  Chipcom  Corp.’s  Ether- 
modem  III  and  StrataCom,  Inc.’s 
IPXT-1  multiplexers. 

The  node  performance  moni¬ 
toring  facility  now  includes  a  list 
of  bridge  parameters  and  the 
SNMP  MIB  variables,  which 
means  it  can  monitor  all  of  Vita¬ 
link’s  LAN  interconnection  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  well  as  other  vendors’ 
units. 

WANmanager,  for  the  first 
/ continued  on  page  34 ) 
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In  the  tidy  world  of  diagrams,  nobody  ever  moves 
to  a  new  office.  Or  changes  jobs.  But  in  the  real 
world,  moves  and  changes  create  telephone 
chaos.  Where  can  you  find  a  phone  system  that 
puts  you  back  in  control?  At  your  local  phone 
company  With  advanced  Digital  Centrex  Service 
provided  from  the  Central  Office,  you  get  to 
control,  assign  - 

and  service  your  ,  7  ,,, 

own  phone  ’touand\bur 

lines.  Make  your  Local  Phone  Companies 

own  moves  and  - 

changes.  Right  from  your  own  premises. 

Employees  get  to  keep  the  same  phone  number 
no  matter  where  or  how  often  they  move.  And 
you  get  to  keep  your  sanity  All  thanks  to  the  state-of- 
the-art  5ESS®  Switch  from  AT&T  Network  Systems. 
Need  a  change?  Make  a  move.  Call  your  local 
phone  company 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 
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PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 


Avatar  extends  micro-host 
connectivity  to  Mac  LANs 

Three  new  gateways  support  variety  of  LANs. 


By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

HOPKINTON,  Mass.  —  Avatar 
Corp.  recently  expanded  its  line 
of  microcomputer-to-mainframe 
products  with  three  gateways  that 
give  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macin¬ 
tosh  users  on  local-area  networks 
several  choices  to  communicate 
with  IBM  mainframes. 

Macintosh  users  can  now  opt 
to  establish  IBM  3270  terminal 
emulation  sessions  with  Sys¬ 
tem/370  mainframes  over  coaxi¬ 
al  connections,  Synchronous 
Data  Link  Control  lines  or  IBM 
Token-Ring  Networks. 

The  new  gateways  are  the 
MacMainFrame  Coax  Gateway, 
the  MacMainFrame  SDLC  Gate¬ 
way  and  the  MacMainFrame  To¬ 
ken  Ring  Gateway. 

These  products  provide  Mac¬ 
intosh  users  with  host  connectiv¬ 
ity  options  that  were  previously 
unavailable  from  Avatar  and  oth¬ 
er  vendors,  according  to  Joyce 
Enos,  MacMainFrame  product 
manager. 


s 

Ly  erver  hardware  and 
software  is  available  for 
the  Macintosh  SE, 
SE/30  and  II  models. 
Client  software  operates 
on  any  Macintosh  from 
the  Macintosh  Plus  to 
the  Macintosh  II  models. 

▲  A  A 


“We’re  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
doors  opening  for  Apple  in  terms 
of  placing  additional  Macs  into 
large  end -user  accounts,”  she 
said. 

Avatar’s  previous  offerings 
enabled  Macintosh  users  to  estab¬ 
lish  point-to-point  links  between 
a  stand-alone  Macintosh  unit  and 


an  IBM  mainframe;  a  shared  gate¬ 
way  did  not  exist.  Those  products 
will  still  be  offered  for  users  that 
require  dedicated  or  occasional 
dial-up  access  to  IBM  hosts,  Enos 
said. 

Each  of  the  new  gateways,  like 
earlier  MacMainFrame  products, 
is  based  on  a  client/server  archi¬ 
tecture,  with  a  gateway  card  and 
software  residing  on  a  server  and 
client  software  residing  on  each 
workstation  node. 

The  gateway  component  can 
reside  in  an  existing  AppleShare 
local-area  network  server,  which 
saves  users  the  expense  of  dedi¬ 
cating  a  Macintosh  as  a  gateway. 

For  all  three  gateways,  server 
hardware  and  software  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Macintosh  SE,  SE/30 
and  II  models. 

Client  software  operates  on 
any  Macintosh  from  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  Plus  to  the  Macintosh  II 
models. 

All  three  gateways  support  Ap¬ 
ple’s  AppleTalk  Data  Stream  Pro¬ 
tocol  for  communications,  which 
enables  them  to  access  sessions 
running  on  another  MacMain¬ 
Frame  server. 

The  server  can  reside  on  any 
LAN  supporting  the  AppleTalk 
protocol,  which  includes  Local- 
Talk,  EtherTalk  or  TokenTalk 
LANs.  The  latter  two  are  Apple 
implementations  of  Ethernet  and 
token  ring. 

All  three  products  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  available  in  the  second 
quarter. 

Coaxing  coax  users 

MacMainFrame  Coax  Gate; 
way’s  server  card  enables  users  to 
establish  up  to  five  sessions  from 
a  LAN  to  a  remote  IBM  host. 

All  sessions  must  be  routed 
through  an  IBM  3174/3274  ter¬ 
minal  controller  that  converts 
data  from  AppleTalk  to  3  2  7 0  pro¬ 
tocols.  Five  different  worksta¬ 
tions  or  a  single  workstation  sup¬ 
porting  IBM’s  Distributed  Func¬ 
tion  Terminal  mode  can  establish 
concurrent  sessions  with  the 
host. 


The  coaxial  gateway  costs 
$2,495. 

MacMainFrame  SDLC  Gateway 
provides  an  RS-232  interface 
from  a  LAN  to  a  synchronous  mo¬ 
dem  operating  at  speeds  ranging 
from  1,200  to  56K  bit/sec.  It  con¬ 
verts  data  from  AppleTalk  to  Syn¬ 
chronous  Data  Link  Control  pro¬ 
tocols  and  vice  versa. 

Using  this  gateway,  Macintosh 
users  don’t  have  to  implement  a 
terminal  controller,  which  typi¬ 
cally  sets  up  microcomputer-to- 
host  sessions. 

The  server  on  which  the  gate¬ 
way  resides  is  able  to  distribute 
eight,  32  or  64  sessions  across 


T 

A  he  server  on  which 
the  MacMainFrame 
SDLC  Gateway  resides 
is  able  to  distribute 
eight,  32  or  64  sessions 
across  the  network, 
depending  on  the 
software  version  chosen. 

AAA 


the  network,  depending  on  the 
software  version  chosen  by  the 
user. 

MacMainFrame  SDLC  Gateway 
costs  $2,495  for  eight  host  ses¬ 
sions;  $4,495  for  32  sessions  and 
$6,495  for  64  sessions. 

Gateway  to  token  rings 

MacMainFrame  Token  Ring 
Gateway  links  Macintosh  users 
over  a  4M  bit/sec  token-ring  net¬ 
work  to  an  IBM  host.  The  gateway 
converts  AppleTalk  protocols 
into  IBM  3270  data  streams  and 
supports  from  eight  to  64  3270 
emulation  sessions  between  the 
host  and  Macintosh  microcom¬ 
puters. 

A  token-ring  gateway  support¬ 
ing  eight  host  sessions  costs 
$2,495;  a  32-session  gateway  is 
priced  at  $4,495;  and  one  with  64 
sessions  costs  $6,495. 

Avatar  can  be  reached  in  writ¬ 
ing  at  65  South  St.,  Hopkinton, 
Mass.  01748,  or  call  (508)  435- 
3000.  □ 


DEC  preps  board 
for  LAN  servers 

continued  from  page  31 
to  ship  in  March. 

In  other  company  news,  DEC 
used  the  recent  Communication 
Networks  ’90  trade  show  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  to  introduce  a  low- 
cost  terminal  server  for  its  exist¬ 
ing  family  of  servers. 

The  new  MUXserver  310  is  a 
LAN-attached  device  that,  like 
the  existing  and  larger  MUX¬ 
server  3  00  product,  offers  the 
dual  functionality  of  a  terminal 
server  and  a  statistical  multi¬ 
plexer. 


The  MUXserver  310  can  sup¬ 
port  two  remote  DECmux  300 
multiplexers  —  each  of  which 
has  eight  asynchronous  local 
ports  —  over  64K  bit/sec  dedi¬ 
cated  digital  links. 

The  larger  MUXserver  300 
supports  a  maximum  of  48  con¬ 
nections. 

DEC  is  positioning  the  new 
300  series  MUXserver  and  DEC¬ 
mux  products  to  replace  the  older 
Series  100  product  family,  called 
the  MUXserver  100  and  DECmux 
II. 

The  MUXserver  100  can  only 
support  19- 2K  bit/sec  links  to  re¬ 
mote  DECmux  IIs. 


The  MUXserver  310  is  avail¬ 
able  now  and  costs  $5,800. 

DEC  FDDI  intro  delayed? 

Sources  close  to  DEC,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  said 
the  expected  introduction  of  the 
company’s  first  100M  bit/sec  Fi¬ 
ber  Distributed  Data  Interface 
(FDDI)  products  next  month  has 
now  been  pushed  back  to  July. 

DEC  had  been  scheduled  to  re¬ 
lease  several  FDDI  offerings,  in¬ 
cluding  a  bridge  that  would  link 
Ethernet  networks  to  an  FDDI 
backbone,  as  well  as  FDDI  adapt¬ 
ers  for  its  high-end  VAX  systems, 
the  sources  said.  □ 


Card  extends 
reach  of  system 

continued  from  page  31 
daisy-chained  per  port  as  long  as 
the  total  supported  by  the  four 
ports  does  not  exceed  1 6.  A  single 
5080  I/O  Module  supports  32 
workstations,  each  of  which  can 
be  linked  via  coaxial  cable  at  a 
distance  up  to  2,000  feet. 

On  the  mainframe  side,  a  sin¬ 
gle  5080  I/O  Module  supports 
two  5088s,  with  each  set  of  four 
ports  supporting  a  single  control¬ 
ler. 

Each  5088  supports  a  data 
stream  of  2M  bit/sec,  so  there  is 


no  bottleneck  with  a  7M  bit/sec 
channel  for  each  I/O  module  that 
supports  two  5088s,  Giacoletto 
said. 

Since  a  network  of  FiberRing 
100s  can  have  a  maximum  of  28 
I/O  modules  —  each  supporting 
32  connections  to  a  mainframe 
—  up  to  448  5085s  can  be  linked 
to  the  mainframe. 

The  product  costs  $1,850  and 
is  available  60  days  after  receipt 
of  order. 

Raycom  Systems  can  be 
reached  in  writing  at  6395  Gun- 
park  Drive,  Boulder,  Colo. 
80301,  or  by  calling  (303)  530- 
1620.  □ 


Vitalink,  Halley 
upgrade  systems 

continued  from  page  31 
time,  has  a  printing  facility  for 
hard-copy  laser  printout  of  all  the 
system  graphics. 

“I  think  we’re  right  at  the 
front  of  the  pack  with  these 
tools,”  said  Tim  Lee-Thorp,  net¬ 
work  management  product  man¬ 
ager  for  Vitalink.  With  the  release 
of  the  WANmanager  1.1,  Lee- 
Thorp  said  he  thinks  Vitalink  has 
more  than  a  year’s  jump  on  its 
competitors. 

Scheduled  to  ship  in  April, 
WANmanager  1.1  costs  $10,000 
for  the  first  copy  in  a  network  and 
$5,000  for  additional  copies, 
which  is  about  30%  more  than  the 
software’s  first-copy  price  for 
Version  1.0. 

Halley  introduced  Version  1.1 
of  its  ConnectView  Ethernet 
Brouter  Manager,  which  features 
data  base  management  functions 


that  provide  users  with  the  ability 
to  define  and  store  information 
about  LANs  as  well  as  routers. 

Halley  also  added  new  filters 
to  the  ConnectView  Ethernet 
Brouter  Manager  that  allow  man¬ 
agers  to  scan  the  brouter’s  activi¬ 
ty  log  selectively  to  spot  traffic 
and  usage  trends  in  the  network. 
Previously,  managers  had  to  ex¬ 
amine  brouter  data  manually  to 
spot  trends. 

A  new  addition  to  Version  1 . 1 
is  the  ability  to  compile  informa¬ 
tion  into  bar  chart  and  tabular 
form.  The  original  version  only 
displayed  data  in  numerical  se¬ 
quence. 

ConnectView  runs  on  an  IBM 
Personal  Computer  AT  under  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Microsoft  Win¬ 
dows  286  Version  2.1. 

The  ConnectView  Ethernet 
Brouter  Manager  software  is 
available  now  and  is  priced  at 
$2,495,  which  is  the  same  as  Ver¬ 
sion  1.0  pricing.  □ 


Bridge  prevents  spread 
of  rare  'multicast  storms' 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Vita- 
link  Communications  Corp.  re¬ 
cently  rolled  out  enhancements 
to  its  TransLAN  III  Ethernet 
bridge,  including  a  feature  that 
prevents  rare  yet  potentially 
damaging  “multicast  storms” 
from  spreading  from  one  net¬ 
work  to  another. 

Multicast  storms  occur  when 
a  computer  or  router  malfunc¬ 
tions  and  floods  the  network 
with  useless  information.  Such 
storms  wreak  havoc  with  net¬ 
work  response  times  because 
they  eat  up  available  bandwidth 
and  can  hop  across  bridges  to 
attached  local-area  networks. 

The  new  Vitalink  bridge  can 
now  be  configured  with  a  multi¬ 
cast  traffic  ceiling  that  sup¬ 
presses  the  storm  before  it  is 
forwarded  onto  another  net¬ 
work. 

“When  you  have  a  multicast 
storm,  you  want  to  isolate  the 
problem  to  one  LAN,”  said  Jack 
Marsal,  TransLAN  product  man¬ 
ager  for  Vitalink.  “It’s  a  rare 
problem,  but  when  it  happens,  it 


can  bring  a  network  to  a  stand¬ 
still.” 

The  enhanced  bridge  has  the 
ability  to  segment  a  network 
into  separate  bridged  domains, 
which  helps  contain  the  storm 
to  one  sector.  Once  multicast 
traffic  reaches  a  predetermined 
ceiling,  the  Vitalink  bridge  stops 
forwarding  traffic  to  an  at¬ 
tached  network. 

In  addition,  the  TransLAN 
III  now  offers  concurrent  sup¬ 
port  for  both  the  IEEE  802.1 
Spanning  Tree  Protocol  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  Span¬ 
ning  Tree  Protocol.  This  way, 
users  with  the  DEC  implementa¬ 
tion  can  bridge  to  a  network 
supporting  the  standard  proto¬ 
col. 

The  enhanced  TransLAN  III 
Ethernet  bridge  is  priced  at 
$14,250  and  is  expected  to  be 
available  in  June.  Vitalink  said 
the  new  features  for  the  Ether¬ 
net  bridge  will  be  available  on 
all  of  the  company’s  bridges  and 
routers  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

—  Walter  Sweet 
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The  networking  technology  of  the 
1990’s  is  available  right  now  from  GDC. 
Which  means  that  our  customers  are 
taking  advantage  today  of  the  limitless 
interconnectivity  and  lower  tariffs  of 
Fractional  T-l  (FT-1)  while  maintaining 
private  network  control. 

We  have  been  implementing  FT-1 
networks  for  our  international  custom¬ 
ers  since  1985.  Based  on  this  experi¬ 
ence  we  designed  FT-1  into  our 
MEGAMUX®  Transport  Management 
System  (TMS). 

MEGAMUX  TMS  embeds  network 
intelligence  into  each  DSO.  For  the 
first  time  you  have  the  flexibility  to  con¬ 
figure,  reconfigure  and  control  individ¬ 
ual  DSO’s  -  while  maintaining  network 
management  integrity.  As  a  result,  we 
can  provide  you  with  the  highest  level 
of  FT-1  functionality  and  network  man¬ 
agement  control.  Right  now! 

And  you  don’t  need  complex  exter¬ 
nal  cabling  or  equipment  to  achieve  this 
performance.  This  saves  you  a  lot  of 
time,  money  and  installation  headaches. 

To  ensure  that  you  always  maintain 
control,  GDC  utilizes  an  exclusive  cen¬ 
trally  weighted  network  management 
architecture  providing  global  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  network  from  a  single 
point.  Redundant  control  can  also  be 
implemented  to  distribute  visibility  and 
control  around  the  network. 

And  because  true  network  manage¬ 
ment  goes  beyond  backbone  architec¬ 
ture,  we  provide  all  the  products  you 
need  to  manage  your  network  from 
desktop-to-desktop. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  numerous 
advantages  of  a  GDC  FT-1  network, 
call  or  write  for  our  free  video.  When 
it  comes  to  offering  FT-1  with  the 
most  functionality  and  control,  Only 
GDC  Can. 


Call  1-800-777-4005,  General 
DataComm,  Middlebury,  CT  06762-1299. 
Tel:  (203)  574-1118,  Telex:  643357,  Fax: 
(203)  758-8507. 


See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #61 
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CHARGEBACK  SYSTEMS 


BY  MARVIN  CHARTOFF 

The  secret  to 
controlling 
network  costs 

To  better  control  costs  in  these  days  of  belt-tightening,  many 
companies  are  considering  chargeback  systems.  However, 
chargeback  systems  are  often  perceived  as  being  difficult  to 
implement  and  not  accurately  reflecting  departmental  use  of 
the  network.  To  be  effective,  the  system  must  be  designed 
properly  and  implemented  with  the  correct  tools. 

An  effective  chargeback  system  should  use  various  cost- 
allocation  measures,  be  driven  by  business  needs  and  not  by  an 
available  software  tool,  and  be  able  to  support  major  network 
moves  or  changes.  The  system  should  be  reviewed  annually  to 
ensure  that  it  meets  performance  criteria. 

Network  resources  cannot  always  be  directly  attributed  to 

single  users  or  the  traffic  they 
generate.  Many  end  users  share 
T-l  multiplexers,  local-area  net¬ 
work  servers,  private  branch 
exchanges  and  multidrop  cir¬ 
cuits.  Yet,  long-distance  services 
from  an  interexchange  carrier 
typically  can  be  traced  back  to 
an  individual  or  station  set. 

Allocating  the  costs  for  vari¬ 
ous  resources  requires  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  usage-based  mea¬ 
sures,  such  as  minutes  per  call 
or  characters,  and  non-usage- 
based  measures,  such  as  head  count  or  number  of  ports.  When 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  yearly  estimate  of  required  network 
resources  and  a  budget  for  networking  expenditures,  the  right 
combination  of  measures  can  provide  a  fair  allocation  of  costs 
and  motivate  end  users  to  control  them. 

Implementing  a  chargeback  system  requires  a  software 
program  to  collect  cost  data  and  perform  the  allocation 
function  that  best  suits  an  organization’s  goals.  Many  vendors 
provide  software  that  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  chargeback 
system;  some  organizations  develop  in-house  programs. 

The  chargeback  system’s  success  depends  on  having  the 
software  tool  support  the  cost-allocation  scheme,  not  dictate  it. 
Too  many  managers  fall  in  love  with  a  system’s  bells  and 
whistles  rather  than  its  functionality.  The  software  tool  must 
permit  non-usage-based  measures,  encompass  voice  and  data  as 
well  as  local-  and  wide-area  networks,  adapt  to  changing 
organizational  structures  and  provide  timely  information  upon 
which  decisions  regarding  network  needs  can  be  based. 

The  chargeback  software  tool  must  also  be  easy  to  use  so 
that  the  administrative  burden  of  entering  data  into  the  system 
and  verifying  its  accuracy  does  not  defeat  the  benefits  of  cost 
control  —  an  area  of  major  frustration  in  the  past. 

Data  center  moves,  major  net  upgrades  and  new  facilities 
must  not  result  in  unanticipated  charges  to  users.  Most  major 
changes  go  through  a  significant  planning  cycle;  therefore, 
estimated  costs  should  be  available  before  implementation.  The 
chargeback  administrators  should  budget  for  these  charges, 
inform  the  affected  departments  of  the  need  for  a  rate  increase 
and  allocate  costs  appropriately.  The  chargeback  system  should 
also  permit  the  buildup  of  a  surplus  account  to  accommodate 
expenses  that  are  hard  to  estimate.  This  approach  is  preferable 
to  hitting  the  users  later  with  large  add-on  charges. 

Networks  are  now  a  major  contributor  to  the  success  of  a 
business.  Just  as  other  resources  require  monitoring  of  costs  to 
ensure  that  dollars  are  spent  wisely,  so  must  network  costs  be 
accountable.  With  an  effective  chargeback  system,  organizations 
can  achieve  the  necessary  cost  controls.  E2 

Chartoff  is  a  senior  manager  at  Network  Strategies,  a 
consulting  practice  of  Ernst  &  Young  located  in  Fairfax, 

Va. 
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EDITORIAL 


RBHCs  should  be  allowed  to 
provide  info  services  content 


Of  the  three  line-of-business 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  re¬ 
gional  Bell  holding  companies, 
the  prohibition  against  entering 
the  information  services  market 
is  one  of  the  most  controversial 
today. 

The  RBHCs  control  the  local 
loop,  the  principal  electronic 
conduit  through  which  informa¬ 
tion  services  are  offered  to  local 
telephone  exchange  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Now  they  want  to  develop 
their  own  information  services 
and  provide  them  through  their 
local  network  facilities. 

But  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  (ANPA) 
vehemently  opposes  this,  citing 
the  regulatory  tenet  that  no  sin¬ 
gle  player  in  any  locality  should 
control  both  the  conduit  and  the 
content.  ANPA  argues  that  the 
RBHCs’  control  of  the  public 
network  will  give  them  an  unfair 
advantage  by  enabling  them  to 
erect  subtle,  but  effective,  barri¬ 
ers  to  competition. 

ANPA  members’  real  fear, 
however,  is  not  unfair  competi¬ 
tion,  but  competition  itself. 
They  want  to  prevent  the  RBHCs 
from  dipping  any  further  into 
the  two  principal  sources  of 
newspaper  profits:  display  ad¬ 
vertising  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing. 

In  display  advertising,  the 
RBHCs  have  long  been  competi¬ 
tors  of  newspapers.  Most  local 
enterprises  use  both  newspaper 
display  ads  and  Yellow  Page  ads. 

The  RBHCs  now  want  to  offer 
electronic  Yellow  Pages  —  an 


on-line  information  service  to 
help  consumers  determine 
which  businesses  serve  which 
markets  in  which  communities. 

The  RBHCs  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  compete  electronically  in 
the  display  advertising  market, 
provided,  of  course,  that  news¬ 
paper  companies  are  permitted 
nondiscriminatory  access  to 
RBHC  network  facilities  for  the 
same  purpose. 

ANPA  is  even  more  deeply 
concerned  about  the  RBHCs 
making  potential  inroads  into 
the  classified  ad  market.  News¬ 
papers  traditionally  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  virtual  monopoly  on 
classified  ads  for  jobs,  as  well  as 
for  houses,  automobiles  and 
other  items  commonly  offered 
for  sale  by  individuals.  In  fact, 
classified  ads  typically  account 
for  one-third  or  more  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  revenues. 

Today,  the  seven  RBHCs 
would  like  to  collaborate  to  offer 
a  nationwide,  on-line  classified 
ad  service.  Think  about  it.  If 
you’re  moving  and  need  to  mon¬ 
itor  housing  prices  in  another 
region  of  the  country,  wouldn’t 
it  be  convenient  to  do  so  by  sim¬ 
ply  logging  on  and  plugging  in 
the  parameters  of  your  dream 
house?  Whenever  a  house  meet¬ 
ing  your  specifications  came  on 
the  market  in  the  geographic 
area  you  indicated,  you  would  be 
notified  automatically. 

Who  is  better  positioned  to 
offer  such  a  service  than  the 
RBHCs? 

The  RBHCs  should  also  be 


permitted  to  compete  electroni¬ 
cally  in  the  classified  advertising 
market,  provided,  again,  that 
newspaper  companies  and  any 
other  companies  that  want  to 
compete  are  permitted  nondis¬ 
criminatory  access  to  RBHC  net¬ 
work  facilities  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  key  term  here  is  “nondis¬ 
criminatory  access.”  As  long  as 
it  costs  RBHC  competitors  no 
more  to  offer  electronic  adver¬ 
tising  services  over  the  public 
network  than  it  costs  the  RBHCs 
themselves  to  offer  similar  ser¬ 
vices  over  the  same  network,  no 
problem.  Let  the  competition 
begin. 

The  RBHCs  are  often  casti¬ 
gated  as  monopolists  because  of 
their  exclusive  control  of  local- 
loop  telephone  facilities  in  most 
areas  of  the  country.  However, 
most  U.S.  cities  are  served  by 
only  one,  not  two,  major  news¬ 
papers,  and  in  those  cities,  the 
newspaper  publishers  are  just  as 
monopolistic  as  the  RBHCs. 

Publishing  companies  and 
telephone  companies  should  be 
permitted  to  compete  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  of  both  busi¬ 
nesses  and  individual  consum¬ 
ers.  And  the  cable  companies 
should  be  encouraged  to  join  the 
party  too. 

The  more  competition  that 
exists  in  the  information  ser¬ 
vices  market,  the  happier  the 
consumers  of  such  services  will 
be  and  the  sooner  the  long-her¬ 
alded  information  age  will  truly 
arrive.  □ 
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OPINIONS 


BY  JOHN  MCQUILLAN 


Singing  the 
incompatibility  blues 


Incompatibility  is  a  major 
problem  in  the  networking  busi¬ 
ness  today.  Let’s  take  the  com¬ 
mon  situation  of  a  local-area 
network  with  some  IBM  Person¬ 
al  Computer-compatible  de¬ 
vices.  The  personal  computer 
needs  an  operating  system;  your 
choices  are  DOS  and  OS/2. 

The  operating  system  you 
choose  determines  the  graphical 
user  interface.  Under  DOS,  the 
leading  operating  system  candi¬ 
date  is  Windows;  under  OS/2,  it 
is  Presentation  Manager.  The 
choice  of  LAN  operating  system 
is  also  important.  Good  candi¬ 
dates  include  systems  from  No¬ 
vell,  Inc.  and  3Com  Corp. 

Touted  in  the  trade  press  as 
the  future  direction  for  personal 
computing  operating  systems, 
OS/2  offers  multitasking  and  a 
complete  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face  compatible  with  IBM’s  Sys¬ 
tems  Applications  Architecture. 
But  very  few  application  pro¬ 
grams  that  run  under  OS/2  cur¬ 
rently  exist.  The  DOS  Compati¬ 
bility  Box,  an  OS/2  facility, 
allows  you  to  run  DOS  applica¬ 
tions  under  OS/2,  but  this  is  not 
a  very  good  solution.  Like  most 
users,  your  decision  is  made  for 
you  —  you  just  go  with  DOS. 

But  now  you  must  choose  be¬ 
tween  DOS  Versions  3  and  4. 
Most  thoughtful  people  would 
view  this  as  an  easy  choice  and 
select  Version  4.  It  has  all  the  lat¬ 
est  features,  has  been  on  the 
market  for  a  year  and  is  presum¬ 
ably  mature  and  stable. 

Surprise!  Not  all  application 
programs  run  compatibly  under 
DOS  4.0.  The  new  version 
makes  it  possible  to  use  disks 
with  a  much  larger  capacity,  but 
not  all  older  application  pro¬ 
grams  can  work  in  that  environ¬ 
ment.  Also,  DOS  4.0  doesn’t  sup¬ 
port  CDROM.  Although  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  provided  extensions 
to  DOS  3  3  to  support  CDROM, 
and  the  company  intends  to  sup¬ 
port  CDROM  under  4.1,  DOS  4.0 

McQuillan  is  president  of 
McQuillan  Consulting  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  He  assists  users 
and  vendors  in  planning  com¬ 
munications  systems. 


is  an  orphan  in  this  regard. 

So  by  process  of  elimination, 
you  select  DOS  Version  3-3  as 
the  least  likely  system  to  create 
compatibility  problems.  This 
choice  restricts  you  to  Windows 
—  specifically,  Version  2.11. 
Once  you  have  brought  up  DOS 
3.3  and  Windows,  you  are  in  for 
your  next  set  of  disappoint¬ 
ments:  It  is  quite  difficult  to  run 
Windows  and  a  LAN  operating 
system  at  the  same  time. 

You  can’t  run  many  of  the 
most  powerful,  popular  applica¬ 
tions  without  problems.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Lotus  Development 
Corp.’s  Lotus  1-2-3  Release  3  — 


1 1  is  quite  difficult  to 
run  Windows  and  a 
LAN  operating  system 
at  the  same  time. 
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the  latest  version  with  three- 
dimensional  spreadsheets  — 
doesn’t  run  under  Windows. 

When  it  comes  time  to  choose 
your  LAN  operating  system,  you 
will  encounter  even  more  com¬ 
patibility  problems.  Depending 
on  your  memory  configuration 
and  the  set  of  applications  you 
want  to  run,  you  will  most  likely 
encounter  RAM  cram  —  not  all 
of  your  programs  will  fit  into 
available  memory. 

Many  LAN  operating  systems 
require  100K  bytes  or  more  of 
precious  random-access  memo¬ 
ry,  making  it  difficult  or  impossi¬ 
ble  to  run  certain  applications 
together  with  various  memory- 
resident  utilities,  sometimes 
called  Terminate-and-Stay  Resi¬ 
dent  (TSR)  utilities.  Several 
popular,  powerful  TSR  utilities 
require  that  they  be  the  last  one 
loaded  into  memory. 

New  versions  of  DOS  have  a 
facility  called  FASTOPEN,  which 
stores  the  disk  addresses  of  fre¬ 
quently  used  files.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  the  new  generation  of  LAN 


servers  with  caching  disk  con¬ 
trollers  are  sometimes  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  DOS  FASTOPEN 
command,  so  you  must  choose 
between  disk  caching  and  the 
FASTOPEN  facility.  You  can’t 
use  both. 

Naturally,  there  is  a  whole 
host  of  damage-control  activi¬ 
ties  spawned  by  these  problems. 
Utility  packages  are  available 
that  allow  you  to  load  some  of 
your  TSR  utilities  into  high- 
memory  address  spaces  outside 
of  the  640K-byte  address  space 
limit.  This  gives  you  more  RAM 
to  work  with  and  alleviates  the 
RAM  cram  problem.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  these  tools  are  usually 
incompatible  with  Windows. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  today,  it  is  beyond  the 
patience  of  most  users  to  design, 
configure  and  install  a  LAN  with 
the  latest  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware,  including  graphical  user 
interfaces  and  full-featured  LAN 
operating  systems.  There  are 
just  too  many  incompatibilities. 

There  are  two  ways  to  solve 
these  mounting  compatibility 
problems.  Some  people  think 
that  all  the  problems  are  going 
to  go  away  with  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  hardware  and  software; 
they  point  to  OS/2  LAN  Manager 
and  similar  products  as  salva¬ 
tion  for  the  industry. 

The  other  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  growth  in  the  value- 
added  reseller  business.  Put  sim¬ 
ply,  configuring  LANs  has  be¬ 
come  so  complicated  that  many 
users  cannot  do  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  must  rely  on  value- 
added  resellers  to  do  it  for  them. 

As  the  above  recital  of  com¬ 
patibility  woes  indicates,  all  the 
problems  have  to  do  with  the 
trivial  details  of  the  latest  re¬ 
leases  of  hardware  and  software 
from  dozens  of  suppliers.  Only  a 
value-added  reseller  that  is  in 
the  day-to-day  business  of  in¬ 
stalling  these  systems  can  keep 
up  with  the  latest  news  of  what  is 
compatible  with  what. 

I’m  glad  the  value-added  re¬ 
sellers  have  found  gainful  em¬ 
ployment.  But  I’m  sure  many  of 
us  wish  that  the  network  busi¬ 
ness  was  a  lot  simpler.  □ 


JUST  LIKE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  we  cannot  tell  a  lie:  We  want  you  to  send  in  an  opinion 
column  for  Network  World’s  Opinions  pages. 

Manuscripts  should  be  letter-quality,  double-spaced  and  between  600  and  900  words  in  length. 
Disk  or  modem  submissions  are  preferred. 

If  you’d  like  to  write  a  column,  call  Steve  Moore,  features  editor,  at  (508)  820-7439  or  fax 
your  idea  to  us  at  (508)  820-3467. 
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LETTERS 


The  voice  of  reason 

Hear!  Hear!  It  is  nice  to 
know  the  voice  of  reason  still 
exists  in  isolated  areas.  Ralph 
Brandt’s  column  “Murphy  is 
alive  and  well  at  some  compa¬ 
nies”  {NW,  Dec.  25/Jan.  1) 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

Another  cliche  that  people 
of  this  mind-set  are  fond  of  is, 
“If  it  ain’t  broke,  don’t  fix  it.” 
Translation:  “If  you  see  a 
problem,  don’t  even  think  of 
fixing  it  until  it  becomes  a 
catastrophe,”  or  perhaps  “I 
am  incapable  of  implementing 
change  without  causing  a  ca¬ 
tastrophe.” 

So  few  people  are  willing 
to  believe  the  maxims  Brandt 
states  that  it  would  take  an 
incredible  leap  of  faith  for 
them  to  even  pay  lip  service 
to  it,  much  less  adopt  it  in 
practice. 

Richard  Hail 
Data  communications  specialist 
Hewitt  Associates 
Lincolnshire,  Ill. 

More  about  cellular 

Daniel  Briere’s  article 
(“Cellular  service  options 
merit  close  user  scrutiny,” 

NW,  Jan.  15)  neglected  sever¬ 
al  significant  aspects  of  cellu¬ 


lar  phone  service.  First,  with 
regard  to  providers,  there  is 
no  mention  of  resellers.  These 
are  companies  that  buy  air¬ 
time  wholesale  from  the  carri¬ 
ers  and  retail  it  to  users, 
usually  along  with  phones. 

There  are  distinct  advan¬ 
tages  to  dealing  with  a  resell¬ 
er,  such  as  Cellcom  Corp., 
which  operates  in  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York.  First,  since 
resellers  buy  from  both  autho¬ 
rized  carriers,  dissatisfied  us¬ 
ers  can  switch  without  charge 
very  easily.  Second,  resellers 
often  offer  more  airtime  op¬ 
tions  than  the  carriers. 

There  was  no  mention  of 
antennas  in  the  article. 
Through-the-glass  antennas, 
which  are  easily  installed  in 
rear  windshields  without  drill¬ 
ing  any  holes,  are  satisfactory 
in  flat  areas,  such  as  Florida. 

( continued  on  page  60) 

Network  World  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 

Letters  should  be  typed, 
double-spaced  and  sent  to 
Editor,  Network  World,  161 
Worcester  Road,  Box  9172, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for 
space  and  clarity. 
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FEATURES 


Getting 
the 


EDI’s  alliance 
with  the  X.400 
Message  Handling 
System  will  promote 
connectivity. 

message 


For  centuries,  adventurous  people  have 
stuffed  paper  messages  into  bottles  and 
tossed  them  in  the  ocean,  hoping  that 
somehow  the  letter  would  land  on  a  shore 
where  its  finder  would  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  it  and  perhaps  respond  in  kind. 

Fortunately,  modern  messaging  is  not 
as  random  —  nor  does  it  necessarily  in¬ 
volve  paper.  Electronic  data  interchange 
allows  companies  to  exchange  purchase 
orders,  invoices  and  other  information 
electronically.  A  strategic  alliance  be¬ 
tween  EDI  and  the  X.400  Message  Han¬ 
dling  System  (MHS),  a  multivendor  bearer 
service,  promises  to  increase  the  effective¬ 
ness  and  usage  of  electronic  messaging 
even  further. 

The  advantages  of  EDI  have  long  been 
trumpeted  throughout  many  industries. 
For  some  executives,  the  reduction  in  pa¬ 
perwork  alone  provides  substantial  justifi¬ 
cation  for  automation.  Others  look  to  the 
demonstrated  advantages  of  quick  re¬ 
sponse,  a  technique  for  reducing  the  need 
for  substantial  inventories,  back  orders  or 
markdown  sales  by  acquiring  and  analyz¬ 
ing  transaction  information  scanned  from 
the  point  of  sale. 

Blum  operates  OSI  Migrations ,  an 
education  and  consulting  company  in 
Takoma  Park,  Md. 


However,  the  diversity  of  noninterop¬ 
erating  computer  equipment  and  software 
in  the  field  often  inhibits  EDI  sendee  inter¬ 
connection  or  forces  would-be  users  to 
commit  to  a  single  vendor.  Another  limit¬ 
ing  factor  is  the  need  for  preauthorization 
agreements  between  communicating  par¬ 
ties  before  electronic  transactions  can  car¬ 
ry  any  legal  weight. 

The  adoption  of  Open  Systems  Inter- 
connection-based  X.400  MHS  as  a  bearer 
service  for  EDI  will  lift  connectivity  barri¬ 
ers.  The  1984  X.400  recommendations 
have  already  achieved  widespread  interna¬ 
tional  acceptance. 

The  anticipated  arrival  of  Government 
OSI  Profile  specifications  in  August  1990 
has  spurred  vendors  and  third-party  soft¬ 
ware  providers  to  implement  X.400  and 
become  eligible  for  future  contracts.  Pres¬ 
sure  from  users  such  as  the  Aerospace  In¬ 
dustry  Association  expedited  X.400  inter¬ 
connection  of  existing  electronic  mail 
services. 

Today,  X.400  is  a  reality  and  can  solve 
EDI’s  connectivity  problems.  But  what 
about  the  legal  factors  involved  in  using 
electronic  messaging  for  business  transac¬ 
tions?  Standards  writers  and  users  cannot 
update  legal  statutes  themselves. 

The  reason  for  much  of  the  present  le- 
( continued  on  page  40) 
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GETTING  THE  MESSAGE 


EDI  message  structure 

Figure  1 


P.  EDI  content 


Heading  - 


Body 


Fields  copied  from 
the  interchange  header, 
(if  EDIFACT,  from  the 
Interchange  Control 
Header.) 


P.EDI  fields  generated 
by  the  EDI  User  Agent, 
not  copied. 


Body  Part  1 

Body  Part  2 
through  n 


Interchange 
Control  Header 
Message 
Header  Control 
User  Data 
Segments 

Message 
Trailer  Control 
Interchange 
Control  Trailer 


Additional 
information 
(such  as 
drawings  and 
supporting 
documents) 


EDIFACT 
Interchange 
format  (X.12 
and  United 
Nations/ 
Trade  Data 
Interchange 
formats  also 
supported) 


Message  Transfer 
Service  envelope 


An  EDI  message  consists  of  P.EDI  content  with  a  Message  Transfer  Service 
envelope.  The  content  is  made  up  of  a  heading  and  at  least  one  body  part. 

The  interchange  itself  is  contained  in  Body  Part  1,  with  supporting  documents, 
if  any,  contained  in  additional  body  parts.  The  Message  Transfer  Service 
contains  addressing  information  about  the  message’s  originator  and  recipient, 
along  with  other  service  features. 
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( continued  from  page  39 ) 
gal  vacuum  is  that  until  recently, 
electronic  messaging  has  not 
been  secure,  standardized  or 
even  able  to  offer  a  consistent 
definition  of  service. 

The  1 988  version  of  the  CCITT 
ISO  X.400  standard,  however, 
provides  a  detailed  definition  of 
service  as  well  as  commercial  and 
near  military-grade  security  pro¬ 
visions.  These  provisions  include 
cryptographic  techniques  that 
are  equivalent  —  indeed  superior 
—  to  paper  signing  and  sealing. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  is  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  before  electronic  en¬ 
cryption  and  digital  signatures 
are  legitimized  by  the  legal  and 
legislative  communities. 

Other  important  MHS  capabil¬ 
ities  are  the  ability  to  use  postal 
addressing  to  generate  hard  copy 
of  any  message  and  access  to 
OSI’s  X.500  Directory  Services. 
Directory  Services  maybe  used  to 
store  information  about  peer  sys¬ 
tem  or  user  capabilities  and  even 
contractual  agreements. 

Over  time,  widespread  inter¬ 
connection  of  EDI  applications 
using  X.400’s  advanced  features 
may  achieve  sufficient  critical 
mass  to  mandate  the  statutory 
changes  needed  without  impos¬ 
ing  overly  cumbersome  preauth¬ 
orization  requirements. 

Standardizing  X.400  use 

The  obvious  prerequisite  for 
standardizing  EDI  use  is  for  stan¬ 
dards  makers  to  agree  on  how 
EDI  will  use  X.400  and  X.500. 
An  associate  rapporteur  group, 
named  EDI  &  X.400,  was  formed 
last  year  under  the  auspices  of 
CCITT  Question  18  Study  Group 
VII.  The  participants  represent  a 
mix  of  X.400  experts  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  EDI  user  community, 
including  EDI  standards  organi¬ 
zations,  industry  groups  and  user 
organizations. 

Due  to  the  perceived  urgency 
of  the  topic,  work  began  early  in 


1989  under  accelerated  proce¬ 
dures  targeted  to  produce  CCITT 
recommendations  by  late  1990, 
with  extensions  to  follow  at  the 
completion  of  the  CCITT’s  1992 


study  period. 

Two  draft  CCITT  recommen¬ 
dations  are  currently  under  de¬ 
velopment  —  X.EDI1/F.430 
Message  Handling:  EDI  Messag¬ 
ing:  System  and  Service  Over¬ 
view;  and  X.EDI2:  Message  Han¬ 
dling  Systems:  EDI  Messaging 
System. 

At  the  most  recent  meeting 
held  in  October  in  Rennes, 
France,  the  deliberations  pro¬ 
gressed  well,  according  to  Ted 
Myer,  CCITT  associate  rappor¬ 
teur  and  chairman  of  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. -based  Rapport  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc. 

“I’m  quite  satisfied  with  the 
way  it  turned  out,”  Myer  says. 
“There  are  no  glaring  holes,  and 
we’ve  achieved  more  than  the 


minimal  functionality.”  Two 
1990  meetings  are  already 
scheduled  for  March  5  to  9  in  Dal¬ 
las  and  June  6  to  1 5  in  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Scope  and  architecture 

The  EDI  &  X.400  group’s  earli¬ 
est  decisions  concerned  scope. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  agree¬ 
ments,  EDI  needed  to  be  defined. 
Potentially,  the  term  covers  mul¬ 
tiple  modes  of  transfer  for  multi¬ 
ple  classes  of  objects. 

Should  interactive  modes  of 
transfer  be  addressed?  How  about 
highly  structured  objects  includ¬ 
ing,  but  not  limited  to,  data  bases 
of  computer-aided  design,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  engineering  draw¬ 
ings?  The  group  finally  agreed  to 
focus  on  store-and-forward  ex¬ 
change  of  trade  data,  as  defined 
in  the  EDI  for  Administration, 
Commerce  and  Transport  (EDI¬ 
FACT),  ANSI  X.12  or  United  Na¬ 
tions/Trade  Data  Interchange 
(UN/TDI)  standards. 

The  next  major  issue  was  ar¬ 
chitectural.  Should  EDI/X.400  be 
offered  over  X.400’s  Interper¬ 
sonal  Messaging  (IPM)  service, 
or  should  it  go  a  level  deeper  and 
run  directly  over  X.400’s  generic 
Message  Transfer  Service?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Myer,  after  intense  de¬ 


bate,  the  group  reached  a  consen¬ 
sus  to  adopt  the  Message  Transfer 
Service  solution. 

“There  was  an  interlocking 
set  of  major  reasons,”  Myer  says. 
“Some  IPM  features  necessary 
for  EDI  were  absent;  other  fea¬ 
tures  were  irrelevant  to  EDI.  The 
[Message  Transfer  Service]  is  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  multiple  appli¬ 
cations.  Also,  the  IPM  service  is 
end  to  end,  whereas  EDI  extends 
across  multiple  hops.” 

EDI/X.400  was  given  a  sepa¬ 
rate  slot  in  the  Message  Transfer 
Service  board  and,  along  with 
that,  its  own  protocol  name, 
P.EDI.  Other  high-level  architec¬ 
tural  decisions  followed:  X.EDI 
specifies  a  custom  EDI  User  Agent 
(EDI-UA)  and  a  custom  EDI  Mes¬ 


sage  Store  (EDI-MS).  However,  it 
does  not  specify  any  access  units 
over  and  above  the  stable  of  ac¬ 
cess  units  already  available 
through  X.400. 

EDI-UAs  originate  and  receive 


messages  containing  content  en¬ 
coded  in  the  P.EDI  format.  As 
shown  in  Figure  1  on  this  page,  an 
EDI/X.400  message  consists  of  a 
Message  Transfer  Service  enve¬ 
lope  and  P.EDI  content.  The  en¬ 
velope  contains  addressing  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  originator  and 
recipient  of  the  message,  as  well 
as  numerous  other  Message 
Transfer  Service  options. 

The  P.EDI  content  consists  of 
one  heading  and  multiple  body 
parts.  The  first  body  part  of  the 
content  is  the  EDIFACT  inter¬ 
change.  (P.EDI  supports  X.12 
and  UN/TDI  formats  as  well,  but 
leans  toward  EDIFACT  in  its  ter¬ 
minology.) 


Selected  fields  of  the  EDI  in¬ 
terchange  header  itself  map  into 
the  P.EDI  content  heading,  which 
is  encoded  according  to  the  rules 
of  OSI’s  Abstract  Syntax  Notation 
(ASN.l).  This  heading  contains 


originator  /  recipient  specifica¬ 
tions  and  associated  options, 
message  identification  fields, 
message  context  options  that 
may  associate  the  current  mes¬ 
sage  with  related  messages  and 
numerous  other  service  features 
such  as  indications  of  priority  or 
sensitivity. 

The  entire  EDI  interchange 
maps  into  Part  1  of  the  P.EDI  con¬ 
tent  body.  Additional  body  parts 
may  consist  of  other  user  data, 
such  as  supporting  documents 
and  drawings. 

The  EDI-MS  is  a  repository  for 
interchanges  that  need  to  be  rout¬ 
ed  through  a  clearinghouse  or 
/ continued  on  page  42 ) 


X.EDI  will  use  X.500's  capabilities  while  retaining  backward  compatibility  with 
earlier  EDI  naming  conventions.  The  alias,  or  pointer  entry,  allows  applications 
to  access  the  EDI  user  using  the  old-style  EDI  user  name  form  rather  than  an 
X.500  user  name  form.  Other  X.400  or  X.500  applications  would  reach  the  EDI 
user  through  the  C-L-O  path. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  SLATER  SOURCE:  DANIEL  BLUM,  TAKOMA  PARK,  MD, 


EDI' responsibility  forwarding 

Figure  2 


.  An  EDI  User  Agent 
sends  a  message  to 
another  user  agent 
via  an  intermediate 
EDI-UA,  using  Message 
Transfer  Agents. 


2.To  forward  the  message  to  the 
receiving  EDI-UA,  the  intermediate 
EDI-UA  first  must  send  a  forward 
responsibility  notification  to 
the  originating  EDI-UA. 


Company  B 


Agent 

—  EDI  message  path 
•=  Responsibility  path 
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Agent 

3.The  receiving  EDI-UA  accepts  the  message 
by  returning  an  acceptance  of  responsibility 
notification  to  the  originating  EDI-UA. _ 

SOURCE:  DANIEL  BLUM,  TAKOMA  PARK,  MD, 
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EDI  security 

Figure  3 


—  EDI  message  path 
—  Security  service 

The  various  steps  in  an  X.EDI  message’s  passage  through  the  EDI  Messaging 
Environment  can  be  protected  from  security  threats  using  security  features 
such  as  Proof  of  Content,  Proof  of  Delivery  and  Proof  of  Retrieval. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  SLATER  SOURCE:  DANIEL  BLUM,  TAKOMA  PARK.  MD. 
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ON  APRIL  27 


SOME  OF  THE 


BRIGHTEST  MINDS 


IN  THE  COMPUTER 


INDUSTRY  ARE 


GOING  TO  GET 


FIRED. 


Fired  with  questions  at  The  Computer  Museum’s  Second  Annual  Computer  Bowl.  The  computer  industry;s  best  and  brightest  from  East  and  West  will  take 
their  batde  positions  in  a  mind-bending  quiz  game,  It;s  designed  to  educate;  stimulate;  and  just  plain  fire  up  the  feisty  competitive  spirit  of  the  industry’s 
hottest  in  the  ultimate  computer  challenge.  □  Ready.  Am.  Let  the  game  begin.  □  Live  at  the  World  Trade  Center,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Satellite  broadcast  to 
TECFTMART7  Santa  Clara;  California  and  the  A.P.  Gianinni  Auditorium  at  the  Bank  of  America  San  Francisco  California. 
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For  tickets  and  sponsorship  information  (617)426-2800  (415)3274749. 
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GETTING  THE  MESSAGE 


1^.  egarding  security, 
X.400  has  the  machinery 
for  data  confidentiality  and 
data  integrity. 

AAA 


vide  protection  even  if  weak  links  are 
found  in  the  underlying  Message  Transfer 
Service  connectivity  chain.  These  new  ser¬ 
vices,  which  may  be  added  at  the  P.EDI 
protocol  level,  are  called  Proof  of  Content 
and  Proof  of  Responsibility  Notification. 

Beyond  conformance  issues,  a  few  re¬ 
maining  deficiencies  in  the  X.400  security 
apparatus  itself  must  be  remedied.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  X.400  does  not  provide  for  Proof 
of  Retrieval  from  an  EDI-MS  or  for  Proof  of 
Transfer  between  MTAs.  The  EDI  &  X.400 
group  members  took  a  hard-nosed  look  at 
the  problem  and  have  requested  that  other 
groups  now  in  the^process  of  creating  the 
1992  X.400  series  of  recommendations 
correct  these  problems. 

Figure  3  on  page  40  shows  how  every 
step  of  an  EDI  message’s  passage  through 
the  EDI  Messaging  Environment  can  be  se¬ 
cured  against  various  security  threats. 

The  sending  EDI-UA  receives  Proof  of 
Submission  from  its  MTA.  Each  relaying 
MTA  receives  Proof  of  Transfer  from  the 
following  MTA.  The  last,  or  delivering, 
MTA  provides  Proof  of  Delivery  to  the 
sending  EDI-UA.  The  receiving  EDI-MS  re¬ 
ceives  Proof  of  Retrieval  from  the  receiv¬ 
ing  EDI-UA,  which  also  provides  Proof  of 
Responsibility  Notification  to  the  sending 
EDI-UA.  At  the  highest  level,  the  EDI  appli¬ 
cations  exchange  Proof  of  Content. 

Also  on  X.EDI’s  wish  list  are  facilities 
for  Secure  Message  Store  Audit  Trail,  Se¬ 
cure  MTA  Audit  Trail,  Message  Store  Ar¬ 
chive,  Messaging  Domain  Archive,  and  Se¬ 
curity  of  MTA  Management  and  Routing 
Information.  These  security  services  will 
probably  be  added  as  part  of  a  network 
( continued  on  page  57) 


( continued  from  page  40) 
some  other  central  point  in  an  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  EDI-MS  capabilities  are 
maintaining  a  message  data  base,  allowing 
sophisticated  searches  and  performing 
automatic  forwarding,  discarding  or  alert¬ 
ing  functions  for  the  user  based  on  the 
identification  of  the  message  originator  or 
other  factors. 

Unfortunately,  because  none  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  EDI  formats  are  encoded  in  OSI’s 
ASN.l,  only  those  interchange  elements 
that  map  into  the  P.EDI  content  heading 
can  be  fully  standardized  for  use  by  the 
EDI-MS. 

EDI  responsibility  concept 

In  the  EDI  environment,  a  number  of 


service  providers  may  offer  commercial 
services.  The  EDI-MS,  and  sometimes  the 
EDI-UA,  forwards  the  EDI  message.  To 
provide  for  legal  protection  of  users  and 
service  providers,  the  EDI  &  X.400  group 
decided  to  implement  an  EDI  notification 
protocol  element  to  trace  the  path  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  an  EDI  message  through 
the  EDI  Messaging  System. 

The  originator  of  an  EDI  message  can 
request  an  EDI  notification  from  the  recip¬ 
ient,  which  must  then  return  an  EDI  notifi¬ 
cation  accepting,  refusing  or  forwarding 
responsibility  for  the  subject  message.  One 
scenario  is  shown  in  Figure  2  on  page  40. 

Some  aspects  of  managing  responsibil¬ 
ity  have  already  been  worked  out.  If  an 
EDI-UA  or  EDI-MS  rejects  responsibility 
for  a  message,  it  must  thereafter  ignore  the 


message.  If  it  has  modified  the  message 
content,  it  must  accept  responsibility  prior 
to  forwarding  the  message. 

As  in  any  distributed  forwarding  sce¬ 
nario,  loop  detection  and  other  machinery 
is  needed  and  interesting  pathological 
cases  can  arise.  For  example,  what  does  a 
recipient  EDI-UA  do  if,  after  forwarding  a 
message  onward  and  notifying  the  origina¬ 
tor  of  forwarded  responsibility,  it  then  re¬ 
ceives  a  nondelivery  notice  for  the  for¬ 
warded  message  from  the  Message 
Transfer  Service?  X.EDI  work  in  this  area 
remains  sketchy;  some  debugging  will  be 
necessary  at  future  meetings. 

EDI  security 

The  X.EDI  documents  soon  will  contain 
information  on  security  and  EDI  use  of  Di¬ 


rectory  Services.  Regarding  security, 
X.400  contains  the  necessary  machinery 
for  both  data  confidentiality  (through  en¬ 
cipherment)  and  data  integrity  (through 
digital  signatures)  using,  as  appropriate, 
either  symmetric  (secret  key)  or  asym¬ 
metric  (public  key)  cryptographic  algo¬ 
rithms. 

The  protocol  P.EDI  uses  this  machinery 
to  produce  a  spectrum  of  security  services 
such  as  Proof  of  Message  Submission  and 
Proof  of  Message  Delivery.  These  and  oth¬ 
er  capabilities  will  be  used  in  X.EDI,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  assure  a  billing  department  that 
a  customer  cannot  deny  receipt  of  an  in¬ 
voice. 

However,  the  X.400  security  features 
are  specified  as  optional  in  the  standard. 
Especially  during  the  early  years  of 
EDI/X.400  interworking,  many  Message 
Transfer  Agents  (MTA)  —  transfer  points 
between  EDI-UAs  and  EDI-MSs  —  in  the 
field  will  support  only  the  1984  X.400 
functionality.  Thus,  for  an  EDI  message 
passing  through  multiple  MTAs  in  the  Mes¬ 
sage  Transfer  Service,  security  may  not  be 
available  at  all  points. 

X.EDI  experts  propose  to  use  existing 
X.400  security  mechanisms  to  add  new 
overarching  security  services  that  will  pro- 
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Savvy  and  judicious  use 
of  the  most  recent  innovations 
in  900  services  can  garner  big 
bucks  for  your  company. 
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Dialing  for 
dollars 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
by  using  a  push-button  phone 
(see  “A  900  services  glossary,” 
page  47).  Along  with  these  inter¬ 
active  services  came  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  connection  options 
that,  for  the  first  time,  allow  true 
corporate  applications  over  900 
services. 

Some  corporate  telecom¬ 
munications  managers  have  been 
leery  about  implementing  large- 
scale  900  programs  due  to  public 
association  of  900  with  pornog¬ 
raphy  and  other  questionable 
programming  —  much  of  which 
is  actually  associated  with  976 
services.  Actually,  900  services 

Briere  is  president  of  Tele- 
Choice,  Inc.,  a  Manchester, 
Conn.,  telecommunications 
consultancy  specializing  in 
long-distance  service  analysis 
and  network  design.  He  can  be 
reached  at  (203)  645-0471. 


are  the  long-distance  counter¬ 
parts  of  the  local  exchange  carri¬ 
er  976  services. 

In  the  most  successful  corpo¬ 
rate  uses  of  900  services,  this 
stigma  was  overcome  by  the  repu¬ 
tations  of  the  providers  them¬ 
selves.  The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  a  suc¬ 
cessful  program  in 
which  callers  listen 
to  communications 
between  NASA  and 
its  space  shuttles. 

Slowly  and  cau- 


CH ART • GUIDE 

Two  Network  World  Buy¬ 
er’s  Guide  charts  comparing 
the  features  and  prices  of 
various  900  services  can  be 
found  on  pages  48  and  56. 


tiously,  corporations  are  adding 
900  services  to  their  lists  of  reve¬ 
nue-producing  products.  Each 
month,  users  come  up  with  new 
applications  to  make  use  of  these 
profitable  services,  but  the  pro¬ 
cess  seems  to  have  more  than  its 
share  of  failures.  Setting  up  a  900 
( continued  on  page  44 ) 
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( continued  from  page  43 ) 
application  is  tricky  and  wrought 
with  potential  catastrophe. 

The  most  significant  single 
fact  about  900  services,  also  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  audiotext 
services,  is  that  they  are  pay-per- 
call  services.  Callers  are  charged 
a  certain,  predetermined  amount 
each  time  they  dial  the  900  num¬ 
ber  —  the  opposite  of  800  ser¬ 


vices,  in  which  the  called  party 
pays  for  the  call. 

Charges  for  900  calls  are  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  caller’s  monthly 
local  telephone  bill.  Once  collect¬ 
ed,  these  revenues  are  split  be¬ 
tween  the  carrier  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  provider.  Companies  that 
offer  900-number  programs  are 
generally  referred  to  as  informa¬ 
tion  providers  or  sponsors. 


The  900  services  industry  is 
based  on  the  simultaneous  access 
of  thousands  of  callers  to  the 
same  message.  They  provide  any 
of  four  major  types  of  audiotext 
services:  passive,  interactive, 
polling  and  conferencing. 

Services  are  passive  or  inter¬ 
active,  depending  on  whether  the 
program  is  designed  to  take  input 
from  the  caller.  Passive  applica¬ 


tions  are  typically  limited  to  in¬ 
formation  distribution  programs, 
while  interactive  applications  of¬ 
ten  require  give-and-take  with 
the  caller. 

In  addition,  900  services  may 
simply  poll  callers  for  one  or  two 
responses,  typically  “yes”  or 
“no,”  depending  on  which  900 
number  they  call.  The  services 
may  also  link  callers  for  simulta¬ 
neous  conversation  —  the  so- 
called  Group  Access  Bridging 
(GAB)  lines. 

The  900  network 

Unlike  most  800  numbers, 
900  numbers  are  constantly 
changing  hands.  Often,  programs 
are  onetime  applications.  When 
they  are  completed,  the  number 
shifts  to  another  customer  or  ap¬ 
plication.  For  this  reason,  no  for¬ 
mal  public  900  directory  exists. 
Other  900  numbers,  such  as  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  900-JOUR¬ 
NAL  or  American  Express  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  Co.’s  900- 
WEATHER  line,  are  more  per¬ 
manent. 

To  access  a  900  program,  call¬ 
ers  simply  dial  1-900-NXX- 
XXXX.  As  with  800  calls,  when 
the  900-NXX-XXXX  number 
passes  through  the  local  central 
office,  the  switch  screens  the  first 
six  digits  (900-NXX)  and  routes 
the  call  to  the  long-distance  carri¬ 


er  to  which  the  NXX  is  assigned. 
The  interexchange  carrier  trans¬ 
ports  the  call  to  the  information 
provider’s  processing  equip¬ 
ment,  which  can  be  owned  by  ei¬ 
ther  the  information  provider  or 
service  bureau. 

Image  problems 

Because  900  service  is  still  a 
developing  technology,  many 
people  do  not  know  what  900 
numbers  are.  A  recent  survey  of 
1 2,000  people  by  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  and  Strategic  Tele¬ 
media  showed  that  55%  of  this 
nation’s  callers  have  never  heard 
of  900  numbers.  In  fact,  95%  of 
the  nation’s  populace  has  never 
dialed  a  900  number. 

Those  users  who  do  know 
what  a  900  number  is  are  often 
confused  about  what  the  service 
provides.  According  to  the  sur¬ 
vey,  those  who  use  900  numbers 
on  a  regular  basis  are  unable  to 
associate  a  single  purpose  to  the 
service,  although  polling  and  per¬ 
sonal  entertainment  are  men¬ 
tioned  frequently. 

In  some  ways,  the  900  indus¬ 
try  is  recovering  from  its  earlier 
bad  image.  The  first  program¬ 
ming  concentrated  on  pornogra¬ 
phy,  group  talk  and  children’s 
topics  —  each  of  which  brought 
public  scorn  but  have  been  im¬ 
mensely  profitable. 


Setting  up  a  corporate  policy  for 
using  900  and  976  numbers 


There  are  many  horror  sto¬ 
ries  circulating  concerning  cor¬ 
porate  abuses  of  900  and  976 
numbers.  According  to  Teles¬ 
phere  International,  Inc.,  40% 
of  the  calls  to  its  clients’  horo¬ 
scope  lines  originate  at  a  busi¬ 
ness. 

To  curb  such  abuse,  many 
companies  have  instituted 
blocking  policies  that  prevent 
employees  from  dialing  these 
numbers.  Unfortunately,  the 
blocking  policies  that  have  been 
established  will  also  prevent  em¬ 
ployees  from  using  the  corpo¬ 
rate-oriented  900  and  976  num¬ 
bers  that  are  currently  available. 


If  you  are  blocking  900  and  976 
calls  through  a  private  branch 
exchange,  you  should  consider 
selective  blocking.  For  example, 
you  could: 

■  Selectively  block  900  and  976 
through  adjunct  boxes,  which 
are  devices  that  attach  to  home 
or  office  phones.  These  devices, 
which  generally  cost  less  than 
$100,  can  be  programmed  to 
block  900  and  other  toll  num¬ 
bers  unless  the  caller  inputs  a 
four-digit  access  code  before  di¬ 
aling. 

■  Selectively  block  900  and  976 
through  your  PBX.  Use  the  PBX 
or  available  hardware  to  block 


all  but  certain  necessary  900 
numbers.  Many  companies  first 
use  three-digit  screening  to  uni¬ 
versally  block  all  900  numbers. 
Six-digit,  or  more  effective  10- 
digit,  screening  will  allow  the 
PBX  to  look  at  each  call  as  it 
comes  through  the  switch  to  de¬ 
termine  if  it  is  an  approved  900 
number. 

Build  the  routing  tables  so 
that  only  desired  numbers  get 
through.  Establish  approval  pro¬ 
cedures  that  let  employees  know 
they  can  have  access  to  these 
services  if  they  can  justify  the  ex¬ 
pense  on  a  departmental  level. 

—  Daniel  Briere 
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Corporations  installing  900 
numbers  today  must  not  only 
cope  with  this  reputation  but  will 
encounter  other  barriers  as  well. 
For  example,  replacing  an  800 
number  with  a  900  number  tells 
customers  the  company  is  now 
charging  them  for  a  service  that 
was  previously  provided  for  free. 
This  may  cause  the  company  to 
lose  customers,  canceling  any 
possible  profits  the  900  service 
might  bring  in. 

Why  900? 

Despite  the  problems,  there  is 
a  lot  of  money  to  be  made 
through  smart  use  of  900  num¬ 
bers. 

The  applications  for  900  ser¬ 
vices  are  truly  diverse.  Many 
companies  are  drawn  to  900  ser¬ 
vices  as  a  replacement  for  800 
service  since  900  shifts  the  cost 
burden  to  the  caller.  For  example, 
companies  may  provide  custom¬ 
ers  with  access  to  an  800  number 
during  their  warranty  period  and 
a  900  number  thereafter. 

Other  companies  look  to  900 
services  to  provide  marketing  in¬ 
formation  about  their  customers 
for  internal  use.  These  services 
are  playing  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  role  in  television  pro¬ 
gramming,  for  instance. 

In  late  1987,  Music  Television 
(MTV)  first  used  900  service  as  a 


replacement  for  postcards  in  a 
contest  because  there  was  too  lit¬ 
tle  time  for  mail  to  reach  the  sta¬ 
tion.  MTV  was  overwhelmed 
when  nearly  one  million  callers 
dialed  the  900  number. 

Companies  can  also  use  900 
services  to  offer  enhancements 
to  products  or  services  with  mini¬ 
mal  capital  outlays.  For  example, 
a  poultry  farmer  could  use  a  900 
number  to  offer  customers  reci¬ 
pes. 

Moreover,  900  services  could 
be  mixed  with  other  existing  tech¬ 
nologies  to  yield  added  value  to 
callers.  For  instance,  amateur 
auto  mechanics  could  call  a  900 
number  for  help  in  repairing  a 
car.  They  could  listen  to  mes¬ 
sages  and  work  through  various 
menus  until  they  found  the  ap¬ 
propriate  information.  Then  they 
could  receive  full  supporting  dia¬ 
grams  and  instructions  for  repair 
via  facsimile. 

This  kind  of  direct  interaction 
can  bolster  customer  loyalty  and 
increase  corporate  presence. 
MTVs  usage  of  900  services  to 
control  programming  has  en¬ 
hanced  viewer  involvement  with 
the  show  and  created  more  loyal¬ 
ty.  This,  in  turn,  generates  profits 
when  selling  advertising  space 
because  MTV  can  point  to  such  au¬ 
dience  involvement. 

Finally,  900  services  provide 


important  marketing  indicators 
for  service  and  product  develop¬ 
ment.  By  tracking  customer  re¬ 
sponse  through  900  services, 
companies  can  combine  revenue- 
generation  with  product  develop¬ 
ment. 

As  with  800  services,  captured 
automatic  number  identification 
allows  each  call  to  be  matched 
with  a  data  base  of  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  to  build  targeted  mailing 
lists. 

For  these  reasons,  900  ser¬ 
vices  are  gradually  gaining  accep¬ 
tance.  Credit  also  must  be  given 
to  the  carriers  for  pushing  the 
market  in  this  direction.  Sprint 
Gateways  and  Telesphere  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  for  instance, 
will  not  accept  any  adult,  GAB  or 
other  programming  that  would 
reflect  unfavorably  upon  the 
company.  Other  carriers  are  fol¬ 
lowing  suit. 

Carrier  services  limited 

Only  five  providers  of  900 
transport  services  now  exist  — 
AT&T,  MCI  Communications 
Corp.,  Sprint  Gateways,  Tele¬ 
sphere  and  Allnet  Communica¬ 
tion  Services,  Inc.  Of  these,  MCI’s 
product  is  in  the  final  stages  of 
beta  testing  and  is  not  available  to 
the  general  public,  and  Allnet’ s  is 
a  regional  service  covering  only 
five  states  (see  the  accompany¬ 


ing  chart  on  page  48  for  a  com¬ 
parison  of  services). 

Carrier  services  are  divided 
into  two  groups  —  basic  trans¬ 
port  services  and  enhanced  ser¬ 
vice  bureau-like  processing  ser¬ 
vices.  Each  of  the  five  carriers 
offer  a  basic  900  service  that  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  transport  of  the  call 
through  the  interexchange  net¬ 
work,  the  billing  of  that  call  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  carrier  itself  or 
through  the  local  exchange  carri¬ 
er  and  the  collection  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  from  the  local  telephone 
company. 

Each  carrier  also  offers  some 
type  of  enhanced  900  service  that 
includes  the  equipment  and  pro¬ 
cessing  of  the  900  program.  En¬ 
hanced  processing  includes  the 
programming  of  the  message,  the 
provision  of  the  equipment  on 
which  to  play  it  and  any  other 
special  handling  of  the  calls  as 
they  enter  the  carrier’s  domain. 

Sprint  Gateways  was  set  up  ex¬ 
clusively  to  offer  these  basic 
transport  and  enhanced  process¬ 
ing  services  to  the  900  industry. 
AT&T  and  American  Express 
have  started  a  joint  venture  called 
Call  Interactive,  Inc.  to  provide 
interactive  voice  services. 

AT&T  is  also  gearing  up  its  En¬ 
hanced  Services  Complex,  which 
will  provide  for  simple  storage  of 
messaging  and  transport  of  the 


call.  Telesphere  and  Allnet  use 
Ameritech  900  Services  to  pro¬ 
vide  enhanced  processing.  MCI  is 
using  several  service  bureaus  for 
the  distribution  of  its  basic  900 
service. 

AT&T  has  been  offering  900 
services  for  almost  10  years  — 
longer  than  any  other  carrier. 
AT&T’s  900  product  line,  origi¬ 
nally  called  Dial-It  900,  last  year 
was  renamed  MultiQuest. 

Long-distance  carriers  are  not 
the  sole  source  of  900  services, 
however.  They  are  outnumbered 
by  more  than  100  noncarrier  ser¬ 
vice  bureaus  that  specialize  in 
providing  enhanced  900  service 
based  on  resold  carrier  900  basic 
transport  services. 

In  fact,  most  current  informa¬ 
tion  providers  use  a  service  bu¬ 
reau  for  processing  900  pro¬ 
grams.  While  the  carriers  are 
trying  hard  to  move  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  market  with  their  en¬ 
hanced  processing  services,  they 
now  predominantly  sell  only 
transport,  billing  and  collection 
services  to  the  service  bureaus 
themselves. 

In  many  ways,  service  bureaus 
are  better  positioned  to  sell  900 
services  than  carriers  —  they 
have  more  experience.  Perhaps 
the  biggest  selling  point  of  the 
service  bureaus  is  their  experi- 
( continued  on  page  46 ) 


Recently,  the  finest  names  in  networking  were  put  to  the  test. 
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( continued  from  page  45 ) 
ence  and  comfort  in  dealing  with 
both  800  and  900. 

For  years,  these  companies 
have  specialized  in  incoming  call 
management,  including  all  of  the 
application-specific  and  custom- 
designed  networks  that  this  im¬ 
plies. 

The  level  of  service  they  pro¬ 
vide  is  unrivaled  by  any  of  the  car¬ 
riers,  which  is  why  most  sponsors 
go  to  a  service  bureau  for  their 
application. 

This  makes  it  difficult  to  com¬ 
pare  service  bureaus  with  one  an¬ 
other.  It  is  similar  to  comparing 
advertising  firms:  While  their 
past  campaign  successes  are  im¬ 
portant,  it  is  the  individual  appli¬ 
cation  at  hand  that  really  mat¬ 
ters. 

Service  bureaus  resell  the  five 
carrier  900  services.  Typically, 
the  bureaus  are  reselling  the  ba¬ 
sic  transport,  billing  and  collec¬ 
tion  services  of  the  carriers.  Be¬ 
cause  they  already  have  the 
equipment  in  place,  they  provide 
the  call  processing  enhanced  ser¬ 
vices  themselves.  Most  service 
bureaus  resell  more  than  one  car¬ 
rier’s  services,  but  few  sell  them 
all. 

For  each  application,  the  bu¬ 
reau  will  choose  among  the  exist¬ 
ing  service  providers  and  in- 
house  equipment  to  get  the  best 


combination  of  end-to-end  func¬ 
tionality. 

Choosing  your  900  carrier 

Getting  a  900  number  started 
involves  choosing  a  carrier  and 
service  bureau  if  you  do  not  have 
equipment  of  your  own.  These 
are  not  necessarily  independent 
decisions  —  picking  a  carrier  will 
most  likely  limit  the  choice  of  ser¬ 
vice  bureaus,  and  picking  a  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  can  often  limit  the 
choice  of  carriers. 

Choosing  a  long-distance  car¬ 
rier  for  a  900  service  often  in¬ 
volves  simply  eliminating  carri¬ 
ers  that  cannot  do  what  is  needed. 
Among  the  more  important  fac¬ 
tors  to  consider  when  picking  a 
carrier  are: 

■  Program  content.  As  men¬ 
tioned  previously,  certain  carri¬ 
ers  will  not  carry  calls  for  either 
children’s  or  adult  programming. 
Sprint  Gateways  and  Telesphere, 
for  instance,  both  heavily  scruti¬ 
nize  all  such  programming  and 
may  decline  to  offer  service. 

Along  the  same  lines,  AT&T 
has  set  up  premium  billing  guide¬ 
lines  that  each  program  must 
meet  in  order  to  be  accepted. 

AT&T  is  also  working  with  the 
Better  Business  Bureau’s  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Advertising  Review  Unit  to 
provide  guidelines  for  children’s 
programming.  Some  of  these  in¬ 


clude  a  $4  limit  per  call  and  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  call  rates  be  presented 
both  on  screen  and  verbally  in 
television  advertising  spots. 

■  Processing  time.  The  time  it 
takes  for  a  carrier  to  initiate  ser¬ 
vice  can  vary.  Typically,  AT&T 
and  MCI  take  two  weeks  or  more; 
Sprint  Gateways,  Telesphere  and 


Allnet  take  less  than  two  weeks. 
In  many  instances,  setting  up  900 
service  through  a  service  bureau 
may  take  only  five  days. 

■  Capacity.  In  most  literature, 
the  capacity  numbers  quoted  are 
meaningless  because  the  basic  as¬ 
sumptions  are  so  outlandish.  In 
an  extreme  case,  a  carrier  might 
say,  “If  there  is  no  other  traffic 
on  my  network,  then  I  could  com¬ 
plete  X  amount  of  calls.” 

Capacity  is  directly  related  to 
the  application  and,  in  most 
cases,  is  important  for  high-vol¬ 
ume  response  applications  such 
as  polling. 


Capacity  can  be  a  local  con¬ 
straint  as  well  as  a  network  con¬ 
straint.  If  local  access  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  then  network  bottlenecks 
may  not  even  come  into  play.  If  a 
sponsor  is  expecting  very  high 
traffic  volumes  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  then  certain  carriers  may 
not  be  options. 


High-volume  applications  re¬ 
quire  specialized  solutions.  A  car¬ 
rier  may  have  to  link  several  ser¬ 
vice  bureaus  to  achieve  the 
desired  throughput.  Regardless, 
be  sure  to  get  firm  commitments 
from  carriers  because  this  issue 
always  tends  to  be  a  gray  area. 

■  Equal  access.  Surprisingly, 
equal  access  is  a  major  issue  with 
900  services.  Without  equal  ac¬ 
cess,  a  carrier  cannot  receive 
automatic  number  identification 
with  calls.  Without  this  informa¬ 
tion,  the  carrier  must  have  a  re¬ 
cording  agreement  with  the  local 
telephone  company;  otherwise, 


the  carrier  cannot  bill  for  calls. 

Because  AT&T  has  direct  con¬ 
nections  to  all  end  offices,  it  has 
an  advantage  over  other  carriers, 
which  must  wait  for  access  to  be¬ 
come  available  at  each  end  office. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  impor¬ 
tant,  depending  on  an  informa¬ 
tion  provider’s  target  audience. 

According  to  AT&T,  more 
than  23%  of  the  nation’s  ex¬ 
changes  are  not  converted  to 
equal  access  yet.  The  standard 
answer  by  AT&T’s  competitors  is 
“Well,  only  the  least  populated 
portions  of  the  U.S.  are  not  con¬ 
verted;  the  vast  majority  of  call¬ 
ers  are  covered  by  equal  access.” 
This  is  not  entirely  true  though. 
Consider,  for  instance,  that  40% 
of  New  York  City’s  central  offices 
do  not  have  equal  access.  Equal 
access  covers  Manhattan  but 
none  of  the  boroughs. 

AT&T’s  competitors  can  ac¬ 
cept  calls  from  the  non-equal  ac¬ 
cess  locations,  but  depending  on 
what  agreements  are  in  place 
with  the  local  telephone  compa¬ 
ny,  they  may  not  be  able  to  bill  for 
the  calls. 

Each  carrier  deals  with  the 
problem  differently  —  Sprint 
Gateways  accepts  nonbillable 
calls  and  absorbs  these  costs  as 
part  of  its  operating  expenses, 
while  Telesphere,  Allnet  and  MCI 
block  such  calls. 


M 

JLTJLost  service  bureaus  resell  more  than 
one  carrier’s  services,  but  few  sell  them  all. 
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In  LAN  Magazine’s  famous  Drag  Race,  over  forty  LANs  ran  flat  out  in  a  contest  of  speed  and  endurance. 


•  Total  test  field  comprised  47  entrants. 

TAN  Magazine  is  a  trademark  of  Miller- Freeman  Publications,  Inc.  Ethernet  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Xerox  Corp.  All  other  brand  or  product  names  are  trademarks  of  tbeir  respective  owners. 
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■  Vanity  phone  numbers. 

Since  the  local  exchange  carriers 
can  provide  only  six-digit  screen¬ 
ing,  each  carrier  can  sell  only 
those  exchanges  allocated  to  it  by 
Bell  Communications  Research. 
A  sponsor  that  wants  a  particular 
phone  number  may  find  its  choice 
limited  to  a  single  carrier. 

■  Pricing  flexibility.  AT&T  is 
the  only  carrier  that  has  fixed 
pricing  per  exchange.  All  other 
carriers  provide  flexible  pricing, 
regardless  of  the  exchange.  To 
change  the  rate  charged,  an 
AT&T  user  must  change  the  900 
number.  AT&T  says  it  intends  to 
alter  this  pricing  limitation  some¬ 
time  in  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

■  Disbursement  of  funds. 
Most  carriers  say  that  paying  out 
funds  from  900  numbers  takes  60 
days,  but  sometimes  reimburse¬ 
ment  can  take  up  to  90  days,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  billing  cycle. 
While  this  may  not  help  a  sponsor 
choose  among  carriers,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  important  in  determining 
cash  flow  needs. 

Check  out  written  terms  and 
agreements.  Get  the  carrier  you 
choose  to  put  details  about  its  dis¬ 
bursement  period  into  writing. 

■  Carrier  billing  guidelines. 
Some  carriers  have  rate  ceilings 
that  may  be  charged  on  particular 
calls.  For  example,  a  sponsor  that 
wants  to  charge  $50  per  call  may 


find  that  a  carrier  with  a  rate  cap 
of  $10  per  call  is  not  a  good 
choice. 

■  Intrastate  calling  limita¬ 
tions.  Certain  carriers,  notably 
AT&T,  may  have  problems  com¬ 
pleting  intrastate  calls  when  the 
caller  is  in  the  same  state  as  the 
information  processor.  Calls  may 
be  blocked  for  much  of  the  target 
audience.  Check  the  intrastate 
carriage  capabilities  of  each  car¬ 
rier. 

■  Specialized  management 
reporting.  Some  carriers  pro¬ 
vide  more  enhanced  call  detail 
and  traffic  analysis  reports,  giv¬ 
ing  information  providers  more 
data  about  who  is  calling  and 
from  where.  Ask  for  sample  re¬ 
ports  and  custom  billing  options. 

Pricing  often  matters  very  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  overall  decision.  If  there 
are  still  multiple  carrier  services 
left  to  eliminate  after  all  other 
factors  are  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation,  then  pricing  becomes  a  fac¬ 
tor.  However,  rarely  does  price 
alone  determine  which  carrier  a 
customer  will  use  for  the  trans¬ 
port  portion  of  the  900  call. 

Check  out  service  bureaus 

When  selecting  a  service  bu¬ 
reau,  future  information  provid¬ 
ers  should  consider: 

■  Competitive  potential. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  possibility 


that  the  service  bureau  could  be  a 
competitor.  If  a  service  bureau 
has  its  own  900  programs,  make 
sure  they  aren’t  similar  enough  to 
your  own  to  cause  problems  if 
your  program  succeeds. 

■  Ownership  of  900  lines. 
Does  the  service  bureau  or  infor¬ 
mation  provider  actually  own  the 


900  lines?  Some  service  bureaus 
rent  their  own  900  lines  to  infor¬ 
mation  providers.  This  can  be 
dangerous  if  a  program  is  suc¬ 
cessful  and  the  service  bureau 
starts  raising  prices  or  decides  to 
provide  the  900  program  itself. 

■  Availability  of  carrier  ser¬ 
vices.  If  only  one  carrier  is  avail¬ 


able  from  the  service  bureau,  is  it 
the  one  that  can  best  suit  your 
needs?  The  broader  the  selection 
of  carriers,  the  more  flexibility 
you  will  have  in  the  long  run. 

The  ability  to  switch  among 
different  carrier  services  is  now 
limited.  Until  the  local  exchange 
( continued  on  page  48) 


A  900  services  glossary 


■  Bad  debt  —  Lost  profits  due 
to  uncollectable  charges.  Typi¬ 
cally,  a  carrier  will  charge  an  ex¬ 
tra  percentage  or  per-call  fee  to 
cover  bad  debt  from  900  pro¬ 
gramming. 

■  Barge  in  —  Also  known  as 
“listen  in,”  this  form  of  900  ser¬ 
vice  allows  callers  to  dial  into  an 
ongoing  message  or  program.  A 
popular  usage  is  with  Group  Ac¬ 
cess  Bridging  (GAB)  lines,  in 
which  several  people  are  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  lines  at  once  (see 
GAB). 

■  Billing  —  In  900  jargon,  this 
is  actual  end-user  billing  for  the 
900  call.  AT&T  provides  its  own 
end-user  billing;  other  carriers 
use  local  exchange  carrier  bill¬ 
ing. 

■  Collection  —  The  collection 


of  revenues  from  900  end  users. 
Collection  is  usually  provided 
with  billing  service. 

■  Dual-Tone  Multifrequency 
(DTMF)  —  A  signal-generation 
scheme  used  by  push-button 
telephones  that  makes  the  same 
beeps  used  in  push-button  ser¬ 
vice. 

■  GAB  —  Allows  900  carriers  to 
link  several  lines  at  once,  per¬ 
mitting  group  calling  sessions. 

■  Information  provider  — 
The  sponsor  of  a  900  service, 
this  company  provides  the  con¬ 
tent  to  an  information  service  by 
using  either  voice  or  text  for¬ 
mats. 

■  Interactive  —  Applies  to 
those  900  services  that  can  ac¬ 
cept  DTMF  signaling  from  the 
caller.  This  allows  callers  to  con¬ 


trol  their  interaction  with  the 
900  service  program. 

■  Passive  —  Applies  to  those 
900  services  that  do  not  allow 
any  interaction  with  the  caller. 
The  person  dialing  into  the  900 
program  can  only  listen  to  the 
program. 

■  Polling  —  A  900  application 
that  allows  callers  to  dial  into 
one  of  two  passive  900  numbers 
or  one  interactive  900  number 
to  quickly  express  a  view  on  an 
issue. 

■  Transport  —  That  portion 
of  the  cost  of  a  call  that  pertains 
only  to  the  carriage  of  the  call  by 
a  carrier.  This  is  separated  from 
the  billing  and  collection  ser¬ 
vices  for  which  a  carrier  may 
charge. 

—  Daniel  Briere 


And  its  class  is  pretty  classy — all  the  Ethernet* 
names  tested  (including  Racal-InterLan  and  Everex™) 
ate  our  dust.  So  did  every  Arcnet  entry,  and  a  host 
of  Token  Rings  (IBM*  among  them).  All  told,  AT&T 
StarLAN  10  outstripped  forty-four  challengers*  en  route  to  a 
Winner’s  Circle  Trophy  in  the  LAN  Drag  Race. 

In  celebration,  we’ll  add  one  free  AT&T  StarLAN  10  card 


to  every  ten  you  buy,  between  February  12  and  June  30, 1990.  It’s 
compatible  with  Novell*  NetWare?  Banyan*  Vines?  and 
AT&T  StarGROUP™  software,  of  course. 

For  more  details  on  the  offer,  or  a  free  copy  of  LAN  Magazine’s 
Ethernet  test  results,  make  tracks  to  your  participating  AT&T 
Authorized  Reseller  or  Account  Executive,  or  call  1  800  247-1212, 
Ext.  540.  In  Canada,  call  1 800  387-6100. 


HHATsT 
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DIALING  FOR  DOLLARS 


NETWORK  WORLD 


Basic  900  service  offerings 


Company 

Product 

Service  type 

Coverage 

Installation 

fees 

Monthly  fees 

Call 

increments 

Transport  rates  (per 
minute  of  usage) 

Volume  discounts 

End-user 

rates 

End-user  rate 
caps 

Billing 

charges 

Bad  debt 
handling 
(6) 

Settle¬ 

ment 

Ailnet  Communication 
Services,  Inc. 
Birmingham,  Mich. 

(313)  354-7000 

Market 

Reach 

(Network 

Pricing 

Option) 

Passive  and 
interactive 
information, 
polling 

Mich.,  Wis., 
III.,  Ohio 
and  Ind. 

Order  fee, 

$1,000; 

installation, 

$0 

$750  for  first 
number,  $175  for 
each  additional 
number 

6  sec  subject 
to  60-sec 
minimum 

To  dedicated  lines: 
usage  fee  for  first 
minute,  $.32;  additional 
minute,  $.25;  to 
business  lines:  usage 
fee  for  first  minute, 
$.39;  additional  minute, 
$.32;  $.12  per  call 
surcharge 

Basic:  5%-20% 
based  on  volume 

Flexible 

(sponsor 

determines 

end-user 

pricing) 

None 

Included 
in  cost 

Minimum 

7% 

60  days 

AT&T 

Basking  Ridge,  N.J. 

(800)  222-0400 

MultiQuest 

Passive  and 

interactive 

information 

50  states 

Order  fee, 

$0; 

installation, 
$1,200  for 
first  number, 
$175  for 
each 

additional 

number 

$1 ,000  for  first 
number,  $125  per 
additional  number, 
$50  per  additional 
routing  arrangement 

1  min, 

subject  to  1- 
min  minimum 

First  minute,  $.50; 

additional  minutes, 

$.25 

Basic:  $0- 

$100,000,  0%; 
$100,000- 
$200,000,  5%; 
$200,000+,  10%; 
term  plan,  Revenue 
Volume  Pricing 

Plan 

Fixed 

(exchange 

determined) 

$50  per  call  or 

$10  per  minute 
(on  $10  initial 
minute) 

10%  of 
total  call 
cost 

None 

60  days 

MultiQuest 

Hi-Cap 

Passive  and 

interactive 

information 

50  states 

Order  fee, 

$0; 

installation, 

$1 ,200  for 
first  number 

$1 ,000  for  first 
number 

1  min, 

subject  to  1  - 
min  minimum 

First  minute,  $.30; 
additional  minutes, 

$.25;  $.06  per  call 
surcharge;  $.035  per 
call  surcharge  for  each 
ineffective  call  attempt 

Basic,  $0- 
$100,000,  0%; 
$100,000- 
$200,000,  5%; 
$200,000+,  10%; 
term  plan,  Revenue 
Volume  Pricing 

Plan 

Fixed 

(exchange 

determined) 

$5  per  call  or 
$2  per  minute 

10%  of 
total  call 
cost 

None 

60  days 

MultiQuest 

Broad-caster 

Passive 

Basic 
service, 50 
states  plus 
more  than 
80  foreign 
countries; 
premium 
service,  50 
states  only 

Order  fee, 

$0; 

installation, 
$250  per 
channel 

None,  subject  to 

1 ,000-call  minimum 
average  monthly  (7) 

1  min, 

subject  to  1- 
min  minimum 

First  minute,  $.45; 
additional  minutes, 

$.35 

Basic,  $50,000- 
$100,000,  10%; 
$100,000- 
$200,000,  20%; 
$200,000  +  ,  23% 
(8) 

Fixed 

(exchange 

determined) 

$25  per  call 

13%  of 

total  call 

cost 

minus 

transport 

costs 

None 

60  days 

MultiQuest 
Call  Counter 

Polling 

Basic 

service,  50 
states  plus 
more  than 
80  foreign 
countries; 
premium 
service:  50 
states  only 

Order  fee, 

$0; 

installation, 

$0 

$25  per  day  for  first 
number;  $8  per  day 
for  each  additional 
number,  subject  to  a 
500-call  minimum 
average  monthly  (7) 

1  min  per  call 

$.50  per  call 

Term  plan, 

Revenue  Volume 
Pricing  Plan; 
promotional 
compensation 
scale  (2) 

Rxed 

(exchange 

determined) 

$1 0  per  call 

13%  of 

total  call 

cost 

minus 

transport 

costs 

None 

60  days 

MCI  Communications 
Corp. 

Washington,  D.C. 

(202)  872-1600 

MCI  900 

Passive  and 
interactive 
information, 
polling 

48 

contiguous 
states  plus 
Hawaii  (4) 

Order  fee, 

$0; 

installation, 

$0 

$0 

6  sec  subject 
to  60-sec 
minimum 

All  minutes,  $.40 

0-250,000  min, 

0%;  250,000- 
500,000  min,  8%; 
500,000+,  min, 
15% 

Flexible 

(sponsor 

determines 

end-user 

pricing) 

$10  per  call  or 
$2  per  minute 

Included 
in  cost 

4%  sur¬ 
charge 

60  days 

Sprint  Gateways 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kan. 
(800)  735-5900 

Network  900 

Passive  and 
interactive 
information, 
polling 

50  states 
(4) 

Order  fee, 

$1 ,500  per 

account; 

installation, 

$0 

$1 ,000  for  first  line, 
$100  for  each 
additional  line; 
program  storage  fee 
includes  first  1 0  min 
of  storage  per 
month;  additional 
storage  is  $.025  per 
minute  per  port 

1  min, 

subject  to  1- 
min  minimum 

First  minute,  $.35; 
additional  minutes, 

$.28 

None 

Flexible 

(sponsor 

determines 

end-user 

pricing) 

$1 0  per  call;  $3 
per  call  for 
children’s 
programming 

Included 
in  cost 

7%  of 
total 
retail 
price  (1) 

60  days 

Data  900 

Passive  and 
interactive 
information, 
polling 

50  states 
(4) 

Order  fee, 

$1 ,500  per 
account; 
installation, 
$0;  program 
fee,  $250 

$1 ,000  for  first  line; 
$1 00  for  each 
additional  line; 
program  storage 
fees  include  first  10 
min  of  storage  per 
month;  additional 
storage  is  $.025  per 
minute  per  port 

1  min, 

subject  to  1- 
min  minimum 

First  minute,  $.35; 
additional  minutes, 

$.20 

Built  into  tapered 
usage  schedule; 
applied  to  minutes 
of  use  within  each 
level 

Flexible 

(sponsor 

determines 

end-user 

pricing) 

$1 0  per  call;  $3 
per  call  for 
children’s 
programming 

Included 
in  cost 

7%  of 
total 
retail 
price  (1) 

60  days 

Telesphere 
Communications,  Inc. 
Oakbrook  Terrace,  III. 
(708)  954-7700 

National  900 

Passive  and 
interactive 
information, 
polling 

38  states, 

excluding 

Idaho, 

Maine, 

Mont., 

N.D.,  S.D., 
Vt.,  parts 
of  Mich., 
Neb.,  Nev. 
(4)  (5) 

Order  fee, 

$1 ,000  per 
account; 
installation, 
$250  per  line 
(3),  $1 ,000 
per  24  lines 

1-11  lines  (DS0) 

$125  per  line  (3);  12- 
24  lines  (DS1), 

$1 ,350  per  24  lines 

6  sec  subject 
to  6-sec 
minimum 

0-1,000,000  min,  $.33; 
1,000,000-2,000,000 
min,  $.31;  2,000,000- 
4,000,000  min,  $.30; 
4,000,000+  min,  $.29; 
$.12  per  call  surcharge 

Individual -case 
basis  per  account, 
retroactive  to  first 
minute 

Flexible 

(sponsor 

determines 

end-user 

pricing) 

None 

Included 
in  cost 

20%  first 
month 
held,  rate 
adjusted 
based  on 
history 

60  days 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Sprint  Gateways  will  cover  all  uncollectibles  and  unbillables.  It  will  also  cover  chargebacks  not  in  excess  of  $20  per  phone  number  on  each  monthly  end-user  bill. 

2.  AT &T  provides  a  promotional  compensation  for  users  with  daily  calls  exceeding  2,000.  This  can  provide  savings  of  between  $.02  and  $.05  per  call. 

3.  Telesphere  also  offers  coordinated  access  service  for  space  brokers  (service  bureaus).  The  monthly  charge  for  this  service  is  $20  per  line  or  port. 

4 .  Carrier  can  accept  calls  from  this  coverage  area  but  may  be  hindered  from  end-user  billing  for  those  calls  due  to  lack  of  equal  access  facilities.  In  such  instances,  the  carrier  may  either  absorb  all  costs  for  the  calls  or  may  block  calls. 
Sprint  usually  absorbs  costs;  MCI  and  Telesphere  block  calls. 

5.  While  Telesphere's  geographic  coverage  is  only  38  states,  Telesphere  says  this  represents  more  than  95%  of  the  nation's  population.  However,  the  coverage  area  is  still  subject  to  limitations  as  noted  in  Footnote  4. 

6.  Subject  to  later  adjustments  as  carriers  receive  billings  from  local  exchange  carriers. 

7.  Call  minimum  conversion  rate  is  $.25  per  call. 

8.  Volume  discount  plan  will  be  effective  Feb.  22. 

The  information  in  this  chart  was  provided  by  the  service  providers  listed.  Questions  about  chart  listings  should  be  directed  to  the  individual  providers  or  to  TeleChoice  at  (203)  645-0471 . 

SOURCE:  TELECHOICE,  INC.,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


( continued from  page  47) 
carriers  develop  the  appropriate 
data  bases,  customers  must 
change  900  numbers  to  switch 
carriers.  However,  you  don’t 
have  to  change  900  numbers  to 
switch  service  bureaus  if  you  own 
the  lines. 

■  Access  options.  Does  the  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  require  full  T-l  ac¬ 
cess,  or  can  it  support  individual 
dedicated  access  links  as  well? 
For  example,  if  you're  planning 


to  run  a  small  application,  some 
service  bureaus  may  not  support 
the  required  dedicated  access 
lines  and  business-line  access  al¬ 
ternatives. 

■  Equipment  capability.  Com¬ 
pare  each  bureau’s  equipment  in¬ 
ventory  to  make  sure  future 
needs  can  be  met.  Information 
providers  are  constantly  adjust¬ 
ing  services  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  marketplace  better,  and  ser¬ 
vice  bureaus  must  be  outfitted  to 


handle  these  adjustments. 

■  Use  of  owned  equipment. 
Can  the  information  provider 
supply  its  own  equipment?  Some 
service  bureaus  limit  the  amount 
of  equipment  that  may  be 
brought  on-site,  and  many  charge 
extra  for  this  privilege. 

■  Equipment  manufacturer. 
Being  tied  to  a  particular  ven¬ 
dor’s  equipment  limits  your  abili¬ 
ty  to  switch  service  bureaus. 

■  Transfer  capability.  You 


need  to  know  if  the  service  bu¬ 
reau  can  transfer  inbound  calls  to 
another  site.  Some  firms  have 
only  inbound  capabilities.  This 
makes  it  difficult  if  you  later  de¬ 
cide  to  route  calls  to  live  opera¬ 
tors  at  your  company  site. 

■  Storage  limitations.  You 
need  to  know  the  storage  limita¬ 
tions  of  each  service  bureau’s 
equipment.  Some  charge  extra 
for  storing  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  recordings. 


■  Location  of  processing  cen¬ 
ters.  The  location  of  the  service 
bureau’s  processing  center  is  crit¬ 
ical  when  comparing  service  bu¬ 
reau  costs  because  it  can  affect 
the  taxes  that  apply  to  each  call. 

Calls  that  originate  and  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  same  state  are  typical¬ 
ly  subject  to  a  whole  range  of 
state  and  local  taxes  that  don’t 
apply  to  calls  that  terminate  out¬ 
side  the  state.  Look  for  service 
( continued  on  page  56 ) 
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choose  mirnm* 

WE’LL  HELP  YOU  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  YOUR  NETWORK 

For  information  about  MICOM  products,  check  the  appropriate  box  and  drop  this  postage-paid  card  in  the 
mail  today. 

□  Voice/Data  —  Including  Voice  Digitizers  and  Statistical  and  Time-Division  Multiplexors  that  transmit  voice 
and  data  over  the  same  line.  Incorporate  voice  in  your  network  practically  free! 

□  X.25  —  Including  PADs,  Packet  Switches,  Communications  Processors  and  Protocol  Converters,  along 
with  a  choice  of  powerful  Network  Management  programs. 

□  Multiplexors  —  Including  our  new  Fast  Stat  Mux,  Integral  Modems  and  ISUs,  Concentrator  Switches, 
and  a  variety  of  size  and  operation  options,  including  Sync/Async,  Wideband  and  Multidrop. 

□  INSTANET  —  Including  Ethernet  Gateways,  Data  PABXs  and  Local  Data  Distribution  Products,  along 
with  menu-driven  Switch  Management  and  PC-to-PC  Networking  programs. 

□  General  Product  Catalog 

For  additional  information  or  inquiries,  call  our  Toll-Free  Applications  Hotline. 

1-800-MICOM  US 

NAME  _ 

TITLE _ 

COMPANY  _ 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY/STATE/ZIP _ 

PHONE  (  ) _ EXT _ 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  NO  906  SIMI  VALLEY.  CA 

POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

MICOM  Communications  Corp. 

4100  Los  Angeles  Avenue 
Simi  Valley,  CA  93063-9949 
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AS  A  GIFT. 


Cut  phone  bills  with 
our  new  integrated 
data/voice  MUX. 


Voice-grade  line  tariffs  are 
going  up,  while  56K  digital 
tariffs  are  coming  down. 
That  makes  room  for  some 
serious  savings  by  calling 
over  digital  lines  instead 
of  regular  phone  lines. 

At  the  same  time, 
packing  more  onto  your 
digital  lines  can  elimi¬ 
nate  separate  data  and 
voice  lines. 

And  all  you  need  to 
make  this  happen  is 
our  newest  inte¬ 
grated  data/voice 
multiplexor,  the 
VoiceMux™  100. 

It  saves  most 
companies 
enough,  they  tell 
us,  to  pay  for  itself 
inside  of  six  months. 

From  then  on,  the  gab’s 
a  gift. 

With  Tl-like  performance, 
the  VoiceMux  100  gives  you 


digital  speech  without  any 
drop-off  in  voice  quality. 

But  the  VoiceMux  100  isn’t 
the  only  way  MICOM  can  save 
you  phone  money.  We’ve 
developed  a  whole  family  of 
readily  upgradable,  ever- 
expandable  data/voice 
equipment. 

With  our  Stat  V  statisti¬ 
cal  MUX,  for  instance,  you 
can  economically  send 
data  or  voice  over  any 
leased  line  that  operates 
at  9.6  Kbps  or  faster. 

Or  you  can  add 
digital  voice  to  your 
existing  equipment 
with  our  APV  1,  cut¬ 
ting  dial-up  and 
tie-line  expenses. 

If  all  this  sounds 
good,  there’s  one 
more  thing  you 
should  hear.  Our 
outstanding  voice 
quality.  For  a 
live  demonstration  of 
our  advanced  pack- 
etized  voice  technology, 
just  call  1-800-MIC0M  US. 
After  that,  you’re  likely  to 
be  calling  digitally. 

(805)  583-8600 
FAX  (805)  583-1997 


See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #61 


ActionCenter 


FEBRUARY 


DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 


RAD 

TO  THE  RESCUE. 

( Parlez-vous  V.35?y 


THE  PROBLEM: 


You  want  to  connect  two  devices, 
but  they  have  different  interfaces. 


MIC  24T/35C 


V.35  MODEM 


THE  SOLUTION: 


I  RAD's  miniature  interface  converters 
I  translate  one  interface  into  another. 

Eleven  models  are  available  to  convert  between  any  two  of  the  following  interfaces: 
RS-232  (V.24),  V.35,  RS-422  (V.36),  X.21.  The  interface  converters  operate  without  AC 
power  and  are  complete  with  cable  and  connectors  for  immediate  installation. 


data  communications  ltd. 


U.S.  Headquarters 

151  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662,  Tel:  (201)  587-8822,  Telex:  6502403647  MCI,  Fax:  (201)  587-8847 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 


ANALYZE  DATA  LINE  PERFORMANCE 


Reveal  utilization  trends. 
Measure  response  time. 
Plan  network  evolution. 
Troubleshoot  contention 
problems. 

Evaluate  transaction 
impact. 

Analyze  network  changes. 
Choose  SNA,  Bisync,  X.25, 
or  Burroughs  poll/select. 


Analyze 
Data  Line 
Performance 

The  PC-based  PA1  Performance 
Analyzer  lets  you  analyze  over  35 
network  parameters  using  easy-to- 
read  color  graphics  and  printed 
reports.  Response  time,  excep¬ 
tion  and  over-threshold  reports  help 
you  quickly  find  problem  areas.  Line 
utilization  data  reveals  overloaded 
equipment  and  underused  capacity. 

Know  what’s  happening  on  your 
data  lines.  Call  us  for  our  PA1  demo  or 
a  15-day  free  product  trial. 

gp  Progressive  Computing,  Inc. 

Hf  US  814  Commerce  Drive,  Suite  101 
m  Oak  Brook,  IL  60521-1919  USA 

(708)  574-3399  FAX  (708)  574-3703 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  3 


PC  COMMUNICATIONS  SOFTWARE 


New  low-cost  PBX  and  ISDN 

Communications  Software  For  PCs 


Your  PBX  or  ISDN  Can  Share  PC 
Resources  using  AutoPRINT1111  or  EasyLAN' 


tm 


AutoPRINT  Printer  Sharing  Software 

-  Share  Network  Printers 

-  Automatic,  Nothing  New  To  Learn 


EasyLAN  PC  Resource  Sharing  Software 

-  Share  Network  Printers,  Automatically 

-  PC-to-PC  File  Transfer 

-  PC-to-PC  Network  Commands 


Option 


No  special  hardware  required,  your  PC's  standard  communications  port  is  linked  to  the  Data  Option. 
Speeds  up  to  56,000  are  supported.  Its  easy  to  install.  Install  it  during  your  coffee  break. 

The  Following  Systems  are  supported  by:  AutoPRINT  EasvLAN 


ISDN 

yes 

yes 

Northern  Telecom  SL/1 

yes 

yes 

Rolm  CBX 

yes 

yes 

Siemens 

yes 

yes 

David  Systems 

yes 

no 

Price  per  PC 

$79  to  149 

$99  to  189 

Call  Toll  Free  800/835-1515  for: 

Free  Literature  or  To  Order 
Free  Consultation 
Free  Trial  Installation  Details 

Server  Technology  2332-A  Walsh  Santa  Clara,  CA  95051,  Tel  408/988-0142,  Fax  408/738-0247 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  2 


Upgrading  to  ESF 
on  your 
T-1  circuits? 

We'll  give  you  $500 
for  your  old  CSUs 

1-800-669-4278 


in 


Verilink 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  4 


•  Authorized  Distributor 

The  Helfrich  Company  19782  MacArthur  Boulevard  Irvine,  California  92715 
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TOKEN  RING  SOLUTIONS 


DIAL-UP  MANAGEMENT 


I 


GIVI  USA 


TOKE 


Discover  CSP,  the 

single  source  vendor  that  supports  your  Tbken 
Ring  LAN  with  quality  products,  a  staff  of  experienced 


professionals  and  a  commitment  to  service. 

Save  time,  money  and  hassles.  CSP  delivers  the 
right  product  for  your  network  and  computer  cabling 
requirements  with  quick  turnaround  and  timely  delivery 
on  standard  and  custom  orders.  And  our  perfect  product 
guarantee  assures  quality  on  everything  you  order. 

Call  for  more  details  on  how  we 
can  help.  Give  us  a  token  order 
and  make  CSP  your  most 
important  connection. 


DATACOMM  MATRIX  SWITCH 


NEW  DIMENSIONS 
Distributed  Tandem  Matrix  Switch 

LARGEST  CAPACITY  Smallest  Size  lowest  cast 


MTRX-500 

MTRX-4000 

MTRX-8000 

Salient  Benefits: 


512  Ports  up  to  64  Kbps  7'a" 

40%  Ports  up  to  64  Kbps  15" 

8192  Ports  up  to  64  Kbps  28" 


Fractional  T-l,  from  64  Kbps  to  2.048  Mbps 

98%  Cable  Reduction,  Twisted  Pair  4000  ft  DTE  to  DCE 

LAN -based  PC  Control  -  Ethernet  or  Token  Ring 

NetView  PC  or  Cincom  NetMaster  Universal  Workstations 

User-Controlled  Database  -  dBase  III  PLUS  or  dBase  IV 

Integral  BERG/BERT  and  S.A.M.  Test  Functions 

30,000  ports  installed  at  RBOCs  and  Fortune  1000  Companies 


Datacomm 
Management 
Sciences  Inc. 


"The  Responsive  Ones" 

Norwalk,  CT  203-838-7183 
FAX:  203-838-1751 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  9 


Dial-up 

Network  Management 


for  the 


1 990’s 


We  have  stand  alone  systems  for  the 
small  users ,  (8  modems)  and  PC  based 
systems  for  the  large  users ,  (up  to  960 
modems) ,  operating  in  1 0  countries 
since  1 984. 

See  us  at  INTERFACE  ’90,  1 075 

Communication  Devices  I  no . 

Clifton,  NJ 0701  1 

Phone:  201  772-6997 


Fax:  201  772-0747 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  6 


DS/1  TESTING 


— 


i . .  1  . -Cx 

- .  .  _  \\ 


■fl  Get  Dual-Line  T1/DS1  Monitoring 
and  Signaling  Analysis 


b  ca; 


The  Model  5110 

Dual  Line  Performance  Monitoring 
Signaling  Bit  and  Traffic  Displays 
Controlled  Slip  Estimation 
Channel  Access  Features 

•  Wink  Measurement 

•  Dialed  Digit  Display 

10  Lyberty  Way 
Westford,  M A  01886 
(508)  692-5100  •  1-800-828-8766 
Fax  (508)  692-1938  •  Telex  750245 

Btau-tron 


lity 
e  r 


— 


_ 


- 


Circle  Reeder  Service  No.  7 


ETHERNET  LINE  MONITOR 


NetLidit-1 


Indicatidl 

*  Provides  Valuable  Troubleshooting  Information 

*  Easy  to  Install 

NetLight-l  is  a  line  monitor  for  the  ETHERNET 
or  IEEE802.3  Attachment  Unit  Interface. 

It  is  available  in  two  versions. 

Version  A  provides  LED  s  that  indicate 
when  a  station  is  transmitting,  receiving, 
or  experiencing  a  Signal  Quality  Error. 

Version  B  provides  these  same  indicators 
and  also  provides  connectors  for  attaching 
an  oscilloscope  to  monitor  the  signal  waveforms. 

This  simple  device  is  useful  for  both  troubleshooting  and  for 
providing  immediate  feedback  of  network  status  to  the  station  operator. 

For  Additional  Information  or  to  place  your  order  for  Netlight-1 
please  call  1-800-525-2141  or  contact: 


Knowledge  Implementations,  Inc. 

32  Conklin  Road,  Warwick,  New  York,  10990  (914)986-3492  FAX  (914)986-6441 


l  .v)Q  OLM  s  WitfLcnif 

■  ■ .  1  ■  •  Av;»  itilt  f  -  f- 

Vu  i  <md  M;tMjj*rCa'dA<  u.*Pto<k. 

Ii  Stock  it;r  l**h 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  8 
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FREE  VOICE/DATA  CATALOG 


LAN  AND  WAN  CONNECTIVITY 


Introducing  “The  Genie  Group,”  a  nationwide  network  of  17 
local  distributors  with  47  stocking  locations  near  you.  Send  for 
your  free,  fully  photo  illustrated  system  approach  catalog.  This 
one  source  buyers  guide  offers  the  broadest 
selection  of  voice/data  products  available  today. 

THEGENIE  GROUPING 

1325  Roelke  Drive  (90 1 )  345-9590 . 

South  Bend,  IN  46614 
It’s  not  magic,  it’s  just  good  business. 

Free  Voice/Data  Catalog 


c 

THEGENIE 

GROUPING 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  10 


PLUG  YOUR  PC/AT 
DIRECTLY  INTO 
HIGH-SPEED  DIGITAL 
SERVICES. 

PROMPTUS  T-1  ACCESS  MODULE 
AT  Bus-compatible  WAN  Adapter 


On  Board  Tl CSU/DSU 


■  Provides  fully  integrated  access  to 

Tl:  1.544  Mbit/s 
FT1: 56  to  1536  Kbit/s 
CEPT:  2.048  Mbit/s 
Primary  Rate  ISDN 
Switched  56  with  Tl  Access 

■  Greatly  reduces  network  file  transfer 
time. 

■  Includes  X.25  file  transfer  software. 

■  Plugs  into  single  16-bit  PC/AT  slot. 


■  On  board  CSU/DSU  eliminates 
external  equipment,  lowers  costs. 

■  Applications  include  network  gate¬ 
ways,  routers,  LAN  bridges,  facsimile 
servers,  switches,  graphic  file  transfer 
and  more. 

■  Efficient  shared  memory  interface. 

Call  or  write  for  complete  information: 


PROMPTUS  Promptus  Communications,  Inc. 

Portsmouth  Business  Park,  Portsmouth,  RI 02871 
Circle  Reader  Service  No.  11  Tel:  (401)  683-6100  FAX:  (401)  683-6105 


1 

\  INTELLIGENT  MULTIPLEXER 

NETVIEW-NET/MASTER  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 

m 

-■»  rm-~- 
■-  >r'o  - 

-W0 "Kt  -  • 
•  ■M-oV'Sf 
in i  ■ 
«v ?gV  ./■ 


COASTCOM 

Finally,  a  Tl -MUX 
that  can  grow 
when  you  grow. 

Now  there’s  a  network  solution  that  can 
easily  adjust  to  a  variety  of  network 
sizes.  Introducing  the  TIM-111®  -  an  in¬ 
telligent  TIM-111  DSU/CSU  from  Coast- 
com.  It’s  the  newest  member  of  our 
StepNet®  family  -  networking  products 
that  let  you  add  on  equipment  as  you 
need  to.  The  TIM-111  is  perfect  for  high 
speed  1 .544M  computer/telco  interfac¬ 
ing  and  fractional  Tl  services.  It  can  de¬ 
liver  electronic  mail,  DDS,  LANs,  CAD/ 
CAM  files  and  much  more.  Across  town 
or  across  the  world. 

COASTCOM 

2312  Stanwell  Drive, 
Concord,  CA  94520 
Tel  (800)  433-3433; 
in  CA  (415)  825-7500 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  12 


NetView  Goes  To  NEW  Places 

With  NetQuest's  new  products,  NetView  is  going  where  it  has  never  been 
before.  NetQuest  introduces  a  new  way  of  using  standard  NetView  (or  Net/ 
Master)  modem  and  DSU/CSU  management  in  network  configurations  not 
manageable  until  now. 


NetQuest  Expands  NetView  Management  Into: 


•  SNA/LPDA  lines  with  non-IBM  modems  or  DSU/CSU’s. 

•  Unisys,  DEC,  CDC  or  other  non-SNA  host’s  sync  and  async  lines. 

•  Remote  IBM  AS400,  System  38,  Series  1  and  similar  lines. 

•  SNA  over  X.25  lines  (SNA,  NPSI  and  QLLC). 

NetQuest  transmission  products  link  directly  to  NetView  (NCP)  and  are  not 
NetView  PC  based.  They  perform  LPDA  diagnostics  and  functions  necessary 
to  allow  non-SNA  networks  to  transmit  NetView  LPDA  messages. 

k: 


■**o0  loNVS 

oso/cso-t 

NetQuest  Corporation 

129H  Gaither  Drive,  Mt.  Laurel,  NJ  08054 
(609)  866-0505  •  FAX  (609)  866-2852 


NetView®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  IBM  Corporation. 
Net/Master®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Cincom  Systems,  Inc. 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  14 


NETWORK  SCANNING  AND  MONITORING 


Send  For  Free  Info 

NW  Feb  90 

For  more  information  on  any  of  the  products  and  services  advertised 
in  NetworkWorld’s  ActionCenter,  circle  the  Reader  Service  Numbers 
on  this  coupon  which  correspond  to  the  advertisement  of  interest  to 

you. 

Complete  the  coupon  information  and  mail  to: 

NetworkWorld 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 


Name  _ 

Title  _ 

Company 
Phone  ( 

Street  _ 

City _ 

State  _ 


Zip. 


NW  Feb  90 


Expires  5/31/90 

1  23456789 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31  32  33 
34  35  36  37  38  39  40  41 
42  43  44  45  46  47  48  49 
50  51  52  53  54  55  56  57 


Cable  Scanner 

Pinpoint  Network  Cable  Faults  Fast! 

The  Scanner  is  a  monitor,  fault  finder,  cable  locator  and  much  more.  Helps  you  pinpoint  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  shorts,  opens  or  breaks.  Its  32  character  display  reports  the  fault  in  plain  English  ‘‘short  at 
306  ft”.  With  an  oscilloscope,  Scanner’s  high  speed,  pulse  generating  circuitry  gives  a  detailed 
view  of  the  entire  LAN  including  transceiver,  terminator  and  multiple  faults. 


*  Cable  length  measurements 

*  Locate  breaks,  shorts,  opens,  bad  crimps,  etc. 

*  LAN  activity  monitoring 

*  Find  cables  in  ceilings,  walls,  floors 

*  Cable  TV  troubleshooting 

*  Generate  as-built  drawings  and  specifications 

*  Isolate  faulty  network  interface  cards 

*  Very  simple  to  operate 


Included  is  Tracer  for  locating  exactly  where 
in  the  floor,  ceiling,  wall  or  patch  panel  the  ca¬ 
ble  lies.  Cable  Scanner,  tracer  and  Opera¬ 
tors'  Manual  are  only  $1495. 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 3 


M-Test  Equipment 

P.O.  Box  460008 

San  Francisco,  CA  94146-0008 

Call  for  Info 

Outside  CA:  (800)  334-4293 
Inside  CA:  (415)  861-2382 
FAX:  (415)  864-1076 
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PREVENT  HUNTGROUP  LOCKOUT 


TIMING  SIGNAL  GENERATOR 


Lost  Calls  =  Lost  $ 


RING  -  NO  -  ANSWER 
PROBLEMS  SOLVED! 

Dataprobe's  Modem  Minder  detects  failures  in  modem 
hunt  groups  and  automatically  takes  corrective  action. 


Automatic  Switching 
to  Spare  Modems  or 
Busy-out  Defective 
Modems. 


MODEM 

MINDER 


MODEM 


1 


MODEM 


SPARE 


Low  Cost 


Expandable 


Ideal  for  800#s 


(IS 


0 


170  COOLIDGE  AVENUE 
ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY  07631 
(201 )  569-6464  FAX  (201 )  894-0939 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  20 


PROTOCOL  ANALYZER 


Omni  I/O 


TM 


Y;'  i 

■iinyk.  ■  1111/1141“ 

PC  Based  Protocol  Analyzer 

$495 

•  Fast,  friendly  user  interface. 
Excellent  data  visibility. 

Integrated  data  capture,  analysis,  DOS  file  storage.  Named 
configurations,  formatted  print. 

Async,  Sync,  BOP's  (SDLC,  X.25,  etc.),  Transparent,  ASCII, 
EBCDIC,  IPARS,  user  defined. 

1  Fits  PC,  AT  compatible,  386  and  Laptop  with  standard  bus  and 
CGA,  EGA  or  VGA. 

1  Programmable  -  API  ($695)  for  unprecedented  power  and  flexibility. 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  17 


Romney,  WV  26757 


P.O.Box  2040, 151-C  Jersey  Mt.  Road,  Romney,  WV  26757  •  304-822-3086 


NETWORK 

SYNCHRONIZATION 

INTERFACE 

■  Isolates  From  Reference 
Faults 

■  Clean,  Accurate  Output 


Monitors  Network 
Performance 


ACCU-SYNC  3800 
Timing  Signal  Generator 

The  ACCU-SYNC  3800  ideally  meets  synchronization  requirements  of  private 
networks.  Captures  average  frequency  and  isolates  from  interruptions,  jitter  and 
wander  of  DS1  or  56  kb/s  reference.  Gracefully  accepts  Cesium,  Loran,  GPS  or  WWVB 
as  primary  or  secondary  Stratum  1  source.  ACCU-SYNC  3800  —  it’s  the  answer. 

For  more  information  call : 


1 


@  AUSTRON 


INC 


TELECOM  PRODUCTS  GROUP 


AUSTRON,  INC 

P.O.  Box  14766 
Austin,  TX  78761-4766 
(512)  251-2313 
FAX  (512)  251-9685 


AUSTRON,  INC. 

1930  Isaac  Newton  Sq.  Suite  1 1 1 
Reston,  VA  22090 
(703)  471-7963 
FAX  (703)  689-4684 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 6 


FTS,  INC. 

34  Tozer  Road 
Beverly,  MA  01915-5510 
Toll  Free  1-800-544-0233 
FAX  (508)  927-4099 


TOKEN  RING 


Anyone  Can  Promise 
Youal6Mbps 


But  we  can  deliver. 

Why  wait  around  for  16  Mbps  performance  in 
a  100%  IBM  compatible  Token  Ring  bridge,  when  you  can 
get  it  today.  From  Netronix.  In  fact,  our  newest  TbkenMaster*  bridge 
is  the  fastest,  easiest  to  configure,  source  routing,  16  Mbps  Token 
Ring  bridge  you  can  buy.  Including  Big  Blue’s.  So  why  wait,  call  Netronix 
today  at  1-800-282-2535  =  —  --  m 

(in  CA,  1-707-762-2703)  or  HHf  Jlf^FfOTfff  IT 


FAX  your  order  to 
1-707-763-6291 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 8 


hf  Technology  That  Works.' 


m 

TEST  EQUIPMENT 

X.25  NETWORK  CONNECTIVITY 

A  BREAKOUT  BOX 
BUILT  TO  LAST- 
GUARANTEED! 

■  100  red/green  indicators 

■  Built-in  pulse  traps 

■  +/-  output  voltages 

■  Null-modem  switches 

■  Lifetime  warranty 


ONE  UNIT.  MULTIPLE  CONNECTIONS. 


OST.  Inc.  developed  the  PASS  25  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  end  users 
by  providing  multiple  connections  in 
one  unit.  The  PASS  25  is  a  multi¬ 
protocol  X.25  switch  that  reduces 
network  overhead  costs  by  allowing 
systems  that  use  different  protocols 
to  utilize  the  same  transport  network. 

The  PASS  25  supports  multiple  pro¬ 
tocols  including  CCITT  X.25,  X.21, 
X. 32,  Videotex  PAD,  CCITT X.3,  X.28 
and  X.29  PAD,  VIP  and  SNA/SDLC. 
V.  24V. 2 8,  V.35,  and  V.  1 1  physical  line 
interfaces  are  available.  The  unit 
handles  from  2  to  18  ports  with  the 
option  of  upgrading  in  2  channel 
increments.  To  increase  your  network¬ 
ing  options,  call  OST  today! 


/"SesHe' 


OST,  Inc. 

14225  Sullyfield  Circle 
Chantilly.  Virginia  22021 
(703)  817-0400 


Circle  Reader  Service  No  1 5 

Demonstration  model  will  be  presented 
at  ComNet  Exhibit  11751177  and  Interface  Exhibit  950. 
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NETWORKING  MARKETPLACE 


gjiiTiwn— 


SEMINARS/TRAINING 


Voice  Communications  I 

Data  Communications  I 

Data  Communications  II 

Voice  Communications  in  the  90s 

Local  Area  Network  Decisions 

Introduction  to  Network  Management 

International  Telecom  Policies  &  Services 


February  21-23 
February  26-28 
March  1-2 
March  13-15 
March  27-29 
April  3-5 
April  18-20 


International 

Communications 

Association 


FOR  A  FREE  COURSE  CATALOG,  CALL 

1-800-ICA-INFO. 


See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #61 


ICAIraining . .  •  An  Investment  in  your  Future 

Spring  1990  Telecom  Short  Courses  in  Dallas 


TELETUTOR 

X.25  Course 

4  V.W-  '  ■ 

The  best  computer-based 
training  in  the  business 


lELEtutor 


I£i  ECOMMUNICATIONS  TRAINING  SERIES 

For  FREE 

catalogue  of  all  our 
courses  call 

800-542-2242 

(603)  433-2242 


Reminder: 

The  March  5th 
Issue 

Closes  Feb  21st 


Network  World  Editorial  Features 

Feb  19  -  Telecom  Services  Buyer’s  Guide:  900  Series 

Feb  26  -  Trends  and  Technologies  Reshaping  Networks:  Higher  Bandwidth  Needs 
Mar  5  -  Telecom  Buyer’s  Guide:  T-1  and  T-3  Multiplexers 

Mar  12  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Network  Design  Software  -  Harvey  Study  Issue  -  CeBit  ’90 
Mar  19  -  Telecom  Services  Buyer’s  Guide:  BOC  Centrex  Offerings 
Mar  26  -  Bridging  4M  &  16M  Token  LANs 

Apr  2  -  LAN  Buyer’s  Guide:  LAN  E-mail  Systems  &  E-mail  Interconnection  Products 

Apr  9  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Network  Element  Management  Systems 

-  Bonus  Distribution:  Network  Management  Solutions 

Apr  16  -  Telecom  Services  Buyer’s  Guide:  Multilocation  Pricing  Plans/Buyer’s  Groups  -  Bonus  Distribution:  Supercomm  ’90 
Apr  23  -  Network  World/lnfonetics  LAN  Test  Series:  Matching  Network  Adapters  To  Servers 
Apr  30  -  Trends  and  Technologies  Reshaping  Networks:  Globalization  of  Networks 

May  7  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Gateways,  Routers  &  Bridges 

May  14  -  Telecom  Services  Buyer’s  Guide:  Interchange  800  &  WATS  Call  Detail 

May  21  -  Network  World  Survey:  Critical  Issues  Facing  Users  -  Bonus  Distribution:  ICA 

May  28  -  Network  World/lnfonetics  LAN  Test  Series:  Use  Of  LAN  Analyzers  To  Detect  Interoperability  Problems 

-  Harvey  Ad  Study 
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Networking  Marketplace 


Buy,  Sell  Or  Announce 
Through  Network  World’s 
Classified  Section 

Buying  or  selling  communications-related 
products  or  services? 

Or  do  you  want  to  announce  an 
upcoming  event  or  business  opportunity? 

If  so,  Network  World’s  classified  section 
is  the  right  choice  for  you. 

You’ll  reach  more  than  70,000 
communications/networking  professionals 
all  of  whom  are  buying  decision  makers. 

And  you’ll  reach  them  every  week. 

Find  out  just  how  effective  and 
cost  efficient  Network  World 
classified  advertising  can  be. 

For  all  the  facts  write  or  call: 
Network  World,  Classified  Advertising 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky, 

161  Worcester  Road,  PO  Box  9172, 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9172; 
800-622-1108  (in  Mass.,  508-875-6400) 

Pacific  &  Mountain:  Susan  Egan, 
18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145, 
Irvine,  CA  92714;  714-250-3006 


DATA  COMM 


SELL  OR 
TRADE 
YOUR 
SURPLUS 

modems ,  mux's, 
data  pbx,  etc. 


REPAIRS  •  UPGRADES  •  INSTALLATION  •  CABLING  | 

/niCO/ff.  codeK 

paradyne  _j§  fijgf 

IjIM  Racal-Milgo 

MRK  CASE  / Datatel 


PostScript 

Laser  Printer 


2595  1  VGA 


|D|  Universal 
J5|  Data  Systems 


Qaoa 
dacaOamm 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT  BACKED  BY  WARRANTY 
NATIONWIDE  SEIMCE.  MAINTENANCE  AND  INSTALLATION  j 


we  need  to  buy 

9  TIMEPLEX  MULTIPLEXORS 
9  UDS  208  AB  MODEMS 
9  CODEX  208  AB  MODEMS 
9  MICOM  BOX  2  MUX'S 
9  GDC  MEGA  SWITCH 

call  us... 


QMS  PS-800  II 


□HI 


35  fonts, 

8  pages/min, 

300  x  300  dpi, 

2MB  memory, 

2  input  trays 
with  500  sheet 
capacity,  10,000 
page/month  duty  cycle.  Parallel/Serial, 
AppleTalk.  NEW.  List:  $6,495 
IME  Special  Price  $2,595 

Savin  SX-1 500  FAX  List  $1 1 99  IME  $399 

Brother  HR40  Daisy  Wheel  Printer 
(Harris-Lanier  label).  List  $995  IME  $199 

Canon  IX-12  Full  Page  Image  Scanner 
(QMS  logo)  List  $945  IME  $199 

Interface  &  cable  (with  IX-12  purchase)  $125 


0.28  dot  pitch 

AMDEK  AM/732 

1 2“  color,  640  x  480,  with  cable,  cord 
and  tilt/swivel  stand.  NEW.  List  $625 

IME  Special  Price  $279 

VGA  Card  16-bit  (with  AM/732  purchase)  $125 

Maxtor  XT-1140,  140MB  List  $1600  IME  $799 

Maxtor  XT-3280,  280MB  List  $2265  IME  $899 

WYSE  WY-700  15"  w/card  List  $999  IME  $399 

WY-630  14"  CGA  List  $519  IME  $139 
WY-430  CGA  card  (with  monitor  purchase)  $40 

List  $750  IME  $199 


AM/722  13"  EGA 


IkegamiCDE  165  16"  color  List  $2450  IME  $599 
Ikegami  CDA203HLA  20"  color  List  $2050  IME  $599 
Ikegami  DM2060  20"  color  List  $3200  IME  $1 1 99 

Hitachi  HM-2719B  19"  color  List  $1850  IME  $599 
Mitsubishi  HM-3619  19  "color  IME  $699 


nrf 

m.  Established  1981 


IME  COMPUTERS 

1340  Soldiers  Field  Road,  Boston,  MA  02135 
Phone:  (617)  254-1700  FAX  (617)  254-0392 

MasterCard/Visa  -  no  surcharge 


(201 )  586-3070  FAX  586-3080 

Ji  Warwick 

DATA  SYSTEMS.  INC. 


66  FORD  ROAD,  DENVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY  07834 


For  Information  On  Advertising 
In  Network  World 


Call  Joan  Bayon  Pinsky 
at  1-800-622-1108 
(in  MA  508-875-6400) 

Or  Pacific  &  Mountain  Time 
Call  Susan  Egan  at  714-250-3006 


The  following  advertisers 
appear  on  the  FAXNeT  form 
on  page  #61 : 

ICA 

Teletutor 

Warwick 
Data  Systems 


NETWORKING  CAREERS 


NEED  HELP? 

Guess  which  newspaper  was  voted  “most  helpful’’ 
in  the  latest  TCA  Member  Profile  Study? 

You  guessed  it  -  Network  World. 

And  you’ll  find  Network  World  “most  helpful” 
when  you  have  to  hire  networking  professionals. 

Network  World,  the  Users  Choice, 
delivers  to  your  target  audience  every  week. 

Over  70,000  qualified  networking  professionals 
with  an  estimated  pass-along  readership  of  230,000  every  week. 

Minimize  your  recruitment  expenditures 
while  maximizing  your  recruitment  responses. 

For  more  information, 

or  to  place  your  recruitment  ad  in  Network  World, 
call  Barbara  Hill  at  800-622-1108  (in  MA  call  508-875-6400) 


Network  Engineer/ 
Analyst  III 

The  individual  chosen  for  this  highly  challenging  position  will 
coordinate  with  external  networks  and  vendors  and  provide 
troubleshooting  expertise.  Requirements  are  as  follows: 

•  B.S.  Degree  in  Engineering,  Computer  Science,  or  Tele¬ 
communications 

•  Three  years  experience  with  wide-area  TCP/IP  networks 

•  Experience  with  routers,  bridges  and  communications 
components  through  T1 

•  Experience  with  T3  trunk  speeds  desired 

•  Thorough  working  knowledge  of  TCP/IP  protocols  and 
commercial  routers 

•  Basic  knowledge  of  OS1  and  GOSIP  protocols  necessary 

•  Knowledge  of  DECnet  protocol  desired 

•  Well  developed  communication  skills 

In  addition  to  a  challenging  opportunity,  we  provide  an  excellent 
benefits  package  including  life,  medical  and  dental  insurance,  as 
well  as  savings,  retirement  and  stock  plans.  Please  fax  your 
resume  to  214-708-5081.  Or.  send  detailed  resume  to: 

SSC  Laboratory 

Attn:  Staffing  and  Recruiting  -  NE/NW 
MS-2050 

2550  Beckieymeade  Ave.,  Suite  125 
Dallas.  TX  75237-3946 

For  further  information, 
send  E  Mail  to:  JOBSDESK  @ 
sscvxl  .ssc.gov 

Super  Collider 
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Basic  900  services  with  bureau  options 


Company 

Product 

Service  type 

Coverage 

Installation 

fees 

Monthly  fees 

Call 

increments 

Transport  rates  (per 
minute  of  usage) 

Volume 

discounts 

End-user 

rates 

End-user 

rate 

caps 

Billing 

charges 

Bad  debt 
handling 
(5) 

Settle¬ 

ment 

Allnet  Communication 
Services,  Inc. 
Birmingham,  Mich. 

(313)  354-7000 

Market 

Reach 

(Enhanced 

Pricing 

Option) 

Passive  and 
interactive 
information, 
polling 

Mich.,  Wis.,  III., 
Ohio  and  Ind. 

Order  fee, 

$1 ,500; 
installation,  $0; 
program  fee, 

$0  for  standard 
programs, 
individual  case 
basis  for 
customized 
applications 

$500  for  first 

number;  $1 00  for 
each  additional 
number 

6  sec, 

subject  to 

60-sec 

minimum 

First  minute:  0-50,000  min, 

$.42;  50,000-150,000  min, 
$.41;  150,000-250,000 
min,  $.40;  250,000i- 
500,000  min,  $.38; 
500,000+  min,  $.36; 
additional  minutes:  0- 
50,000  min,  $.34;  50,000- 
150,000  min,  $.33; 
150,000-250,000  min, 

$.32;  250,000-500,000 
min,  $.30;  500,000+  min, 
$.28 

Basic,  5%  to 

20%,  based  on 
volume 

Flexible 

(sponsor 

determines 

end-user 

pricing) 

None 

Included 

in  cost 

Minimum 

7% 

60  days 

Sprint  Gateways 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kan. 
(800)  735-5900 

Voice  900 

Passive  and 
interactive 
information, 
polling 

50  states  (3) 

Order  fee, 

$1 ,500  per 
account; 
installation,  $0; 
program  fee, 
$250 

$1 ,000  for  first  line, 
$100  for  each 
additional  line; 
program  storage 
fees  include  first  10 
min  of  storage  per 
month;  additional 
storage  is  $.025  per 
min  per  port 

1  min, 
subject  to 
1-min 
minimum 

First  minute:  0-50,000  min, 
$.48;  50,000-250,000  min, 
$.45;  250,000-500,000 
min,  $.42;  500,000+  min, 
$.40;  additional  minutes: 
0-50,000  min,  $.38; 
50,000-250,000  min,  $.35; 
250,000-500,000  min, 

$.32;  500,000+  min,  $.30 

Built  into 
tapered  usage 
schedule; 
applied  to 
minutes  of  use 
within  each 
level 

Flexible 

(sponsor 

determines 

end-user 

pricing) 

$10  per 

call;  $3 
per  call 
for 

children’s 

program¬ 

ming 

Included 
in  cost 

7%  of 
total 
retail 
price  (1) 

60  days 

Telesphere 
Communications,  Inc. 
Oakbrook  Terrace,  III. 
(708)  954-7700 

Dynamic 

900 

Passive  and 
interactive 
information, 
polling 

38  states, 
excluding 

Idaho,  Maine, 
Mont.,  N.D., 
S.D.,  Vt.,  parts 
of  Mich.,  Neb. 
and  Nev.  (3X4) 

Order  fee, 
$2,000; 
installation,  $0 

$2,000  minimum 
usage  per  account 

6  sec, 
subject  to 
6-sec 
minimum 

0-1 00,000  min,  $.46; 
100,000-150,000  min, 
$.455;  150,000-200,000 
min,  $.45;  200,000- 
250,000  min,  $.43; 
250,000-300,000  min, 
$.425;  300,000-350,000 
min,  $.42;  350,000- 
400,000  min,  $.415; 
400,000-500,000  min, 

$.41;  500,000-1,000,000 
min,  $.40;  1,000,000+ 
min,  $.38;  $.12  per  call 
surcharge 

Individual  case 
basis  per 
account, 
retroactive  to 
first  minute 

Flexible 

(sponsor 

determines 

end-user 

pricing) 

None 

Included 
in  cost 

20%  first 
month 
held;  rate 
adjusted 
based  on 
history 

60  days 

Data-Cap 

900 

Passive  and 
interactive 
information, 
polling 

38  states, 
excluding 

Idaho,  Maine, 
Mont.,  N.D., 
S.D.,  Vt.,  parts 
of  Mich.,  Neb. 
and  Nev.  (3X4) 

Order  fee, 
$3,750; 
installation, 
$250  per  line 
(2),  $1 ,000  per 
24  lines 

Account,  1 ,250  min 
minimum;  lines:  1-11 
lines  (DS0),  $125  per 
line  (2);  12-24  lines 
(DS1),  $1,350  per  24 
lines 

1  min, 
subject  to 
1-min 
minimum 

$.75  per  min;  $.12  per  call 
surcharge 

Individual  case 
basis  per 
account, 
retroactive  to 
first  minute 

Flexible 

(sponsor 

determines 

end-user 

pricing) 

None 

Included 
in  cost 

20%  first 
month 
held;  rate 
adjusted 
based  on 
history 

60  days 

FOOTNOTES 

1 .  Sprint  Gateways  will  cover  all  uncollectibles  and  unbillables.  It  will  also  cover  chargebacks  not  in  excess  of  $20  per  phone  number  on  each  monthly  end-user  bill. 

2.  Telesphere  also  offers  coordinated  access  service  for  space  brokers  (service  bureaus).  The  monthly  charge  for  this  service  is  $20  per  line  or  port. 

3.  Carrier  can  accept  calls  from  this  coverage  area  but  may  be  hindered  from  end-user  billing  for  those  calls  due  to  lack  of  equal  access  facilities.  In  such  instances,  the  carrier  may  either  absorb  all  costs  for  the  calls  or  may  block  calls. 
Sprint  usually  absorbs  costs;  MCI  and  Telesphere  block  calls. 

4.  While  Telesphere's  geographic  coverage  is  only  38  states,  Telesphere  says  this  represents  more  than  95%  of  the  nation’s  population.  However,  the  coverage  area  is  still  subject  to  limitations  as  noted  in  Footnote  3. 

5.  Subject  to  later  adjustments  as  carriers  receive  billings  from  local  exchange  carriers. 

The  information  in  this  chart  was  provided  by  the  service  providers  listed.  Questions  about  chart  listings  should  be  directed  to  the  individual  providers  or  to  TeleChoice  at  (203)  645-0471 . 

SOURCE:  TELECHOICE,  INC.,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


( continued  from  page  48) 
bureaus  that  have  multiple  pro¬ 
cessing  centers  or  at  least  one 
outside  the  state  from  which  you 
expect  to  receive  the  most  calls. 

■  Optional  services.  Some  ser¬ 
vice  bureaus  provide  enhance¬ 
ments  to  their  service,  such  as 
reverse-identification  services, 
which  match  the  captured  auto¬ 
matic  number  identification  with 
a  data  base  of  names  and  address¬ 
es  to  build  mailing  lists. 

Other  services  to  look  for  are 
name  and  address  collection 
from  recordings,  call  tracking 
(following  a  call  through  the  sys¬ 
tem  for  market  research  pur¬ 
poses)  and  documents  on  de¬ 
mand  (receiving  hard  copy  im¬ 
mediately  via  fax). 

■  Cost  factors.  Some  cost  fac¬ 
tors  to  examine  include  monthly 
service  fees,  add-on  per-minute 
charges,  volume  discounts,  addi¬ 
tional  program  charges  and  any 
extra  charges  that  may  exist. 

■  Length  of  campaign.  In  most 
cases,  companies  that  are  consid¬ 
ering  implementing  a  900  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  short-term  promotion 
would  not  benefit  from  buying 
their  own  equipment.  The  service 
bureaus  have  invested  many 
years  and  dollars  in  their  900  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  it  would  not  be  worth 
the  effort  to  duplicate  them  for  a 
short-run  900  offering. 

However,  on  a  long-term  ba¬ 
sis,  companies  might  want  to  con¬ 


sider  buying  their  own  equip¬ 
ment.  Most  industry  experts 
would  recommend  running  a  trial 
of  the  900  service  with  a  service 
bureau  first.  But  if  you  are  consid¬ 
ering  taking  this  route,  make  sure 
you  own  the  900  number. 

Local  exchange  billing 

Once  you’ve  chosen  a  service 
bureau  and  carrier,  you  still  have 
more  issues  to  confront.  Billing 
has  and  will  continue  to  be  a  big 
problem  with  900  services. 

Local  exchange  carriers  are 
unwilling  to  bill  for  some  of  the 
larger  revenue-producing  pro¬ 
grams  for  fear  of  collection  and 
image  problems.  Many  limit  the 
amount  of  money  a  carrier  may 
collect  for  a  given  call;  others  will 
not  bill  for  calls  at  all. 

Except  for  specific  applica¬ 
tions,  such  as  weather,  sports  and 
horoscopes,  many  local  ex¬ 
change  carriers  are  not  interest¬ 
ed  in  dealing  with  900  number 
service. 

Unfortunately,  fund-raising 
and  merchandising  —  two  of  the 
largest  revenue  sources  —  are 
among  those  programs  that  most 
local  exchange  carriers  do  not 
want  to  touch.  They  are  trying  to 
avoid  a  situation  in  which  a  cus¬ 
tomer  orders  a  product  via  a  900 
service,  is  billed  for  the  product 
through  a  monthly  telephone  bill 
and  then  calls  the  local  exchange 
company  with  complaints. 


AT&T  has  an  edge  on  its  com¬ 
petitors  because  the  carrier  pro¬ 
vides  its  own  account-inquiry  ser¬ 
vices.  Thus,  AT&T  deals  directly 
with  customers  concerning  ques¬ 
tions  about  billing.  AT&T  can 
choose  which  services  it  wants  to 
carry,  while  other  carriers  that 
rely  upon  local  exchange  carriers 
to  do  billing  inquiries  do  not  have 
this  advantage. 

The  policies  of  carriers  con- 
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cerning  collection  problems 
vary.  Carriers  retain  a  portion  of 
900  profits  to  cover  bad  debt  be¬ 
cause  of  expected  collection 
problems. 

The  local  exchange  carrier 
billing  constraints  are  a  large  part 
of  the  problem.  Some  carriers  are 
limited  in  being  able  to  specify 
which  bad  debt  applies  to  which 
program  because  they  do  not  get 
that  information  from  the  local 
exchange  carriers.  The  carriers 
seek  to  limit  bad  debt  by  control¬ 


ling  program  content. 

The  900  industry  has  faced  an 
uphill  battle  on  the  collection 
front  as  telephone  subscribers 
continue  to  complain  about  900 
calls  on  their  monthly  bills.  As  a 
result,  more  than  1 5  states  have 
passed  900-related  legislation 
and  other  states  have  such  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  agenda. 

The  fact  that  AT&T  performs 
its  own  billing  inquiry  service  is 
significant.  The  standard  policy 
of  most  local  exchange  carriers  is 
to  refund  any  questioned  900 
charges.  AT&T,  on  the  other 
hand,  evaluates  billing  questions 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  larger  amount  of 
bad  debt  incurred  by  AT&T’s 
competitors.  Through  its  evalua¬ 
tion  process,  AT&T  has  the  ability 
to  control  its  own  bad  debt. 

The  future  of  900 

The  carriers  and  service  bu¬ 
reaus  are  working  to  enhance 
900  program  services  to  make 
them  more  valuable  to  the  com¬ 
panies  that  provide  them. 

Telesphere,  for  instance,  re¬ 
cently  launched  its  Prizm  900 
service,  which  combines  many  di¬ 
verse  data  bases  to  create  a  com¬ 
plete  analysis  of  900  callers. 
Thus,  information  providers  can 
receive  a  breakdown  of  all  callers 
by  geographic  location,  personal¬ 
ity  profile  and  demographic 
standing  to  get  a  broad  categori¬ 


zation  of  the  average  900  caller. 
This  information  is  invaluable  in 
designing  targeted  advertising. 

Later  this  year,  Sprint  Gate¬ 
ways  plans  to  expand  its  Target- 
List  900  marketing  reports  to 
make  them  similar  to  Tele¬ 
sphere’s  Prizm  reports  but  with 
more  features  and  functions. 

To  be  successful,  service  bu¬ 
reaus  and  carriers  must  become 
more  innovative  in  helping  the 
information  providers  them¬ 
selves  differentiate  their  900 
numbers  in  the  marketplace. 

Sprint  Gateways  is  building 
merchandising  options  into  its 
900  service  that  would  allow 
products  and  services  to  be  or¬ 
dered  via  900  services  and  pro¬ 
cessed  by  Sprint  Gateways.  The 
billing  for  the  900  call  would  be 
on  the  local  telephone  bill,  but 
the  merchandise  would  be  billed 
on  the  caller’s  credit  card  invoice. 

For  corporate  end  users,  the 
challenge  is  to  find  the  best  way 
to  use  900  services.  A  complete 
marketing  and  sales  program 
built  around  individual  900  num¬ 
bers  is  not  even  close  to  becom¬ 
ing  a  reality. 

Telecommunications  manag¬ 
ers  must  first  cope  with  integrat¬ 
ing  900  services  with  existing 
800  and  other  corporate  commu¬ 
nications  strategies.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  education  not  only  of  other 
corporate  decision  makers,  but 
also  of  consumers.  □ 
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( continued  from  page  42 ) 
management  framework  outside  the  Mes¬ 
sage  Transfer  Service. 

EDI  use  ofX.500 

Determining  how  X.EDI  will  use  X.500 
Directory  Services  is  another  important 
part  of  the  puzzle.  X.EDI  work  on  this  topic 
remains  unfinished  and  has  not  yet  made  it 
into  the  draft  recommendations.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  description  represents  the  author’s 
best  interpretation  of  the  available  work¬ 
ing  documents. 

Subject  to  access  control,  EDI  applica¬ 
tions  or  users  must  be  able  to  read,  search 
or  modify  information  in  the  directory  to 
obtain  addressing  or  capabilities  informa¬ 
tion  about  other  EDI  users.  More  advanced 
usages,  such  as  obtaining  information 
about  preauthorization  agreements  or 
terms  of  contract,  may  be  considered  in 
the  future. 

Currently,  each  EDI  trading  partner 
within  a  particular  community  is  identified 
by  a  unique  alphanumeric  name.  Such 
names  are  issued  either  formally  by  inter¬ 
national  naming/registration  authorities 
or  informally  by  the  trading  communities 
themselves. 

Existing  EDI  applications  must  use  the 
old  naming  structure.  OSI-based  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  X.400’s  IPM,  however, 
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should  use  a  hierarchical  naming  structure 
to  take  full  advantage  of  X.500’s  capabili¬ 
ties.  Creating  duplicate  entries  to  achieve 
multiple  views  of  the  X.500  Directory 
would  be  highly  undesirable. 

The  challenge  for  the  X.EDI  Directories 
Working  Group,  therefore,  was  to  identify 
not  only  which  EDI  user  information 
should  be  stored,  but  also  how  they  could 
mesh  into  X.500’s  global,  hierarchical 
structure  without  disturbing  the  trading 
community’s  existing  forms  of  EDI  usage. 

The  X.500  alias,  or  pointer,  entry  will 
be  used  to  cut  through  the  tangled  knot  of 
backward  compatibility.  As  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  4  on  page  40,  trading  communities  will 
be  stored  as  international  organizations 
beneath  the  X.500  Directory  Information 
Tree’s  (DIT)  root. 

EDI  users  will  have  alias  entries  be¬ 
neath  the  trading  community  that  point  to 
the  location  of  an  entry  somewhere  in  the 
DIT.  EDI  applications  will  then  be  able  to 
access  the  EDI  User  Entry  through  the  alias 
using  their  current  conventions,  while  oth¬ 
er  OSI  applications  will  be  able  to  access 
the  same  entry  using  regular  X.500  hierar¬ 
chical  naming. 

Another  task  for  the  X.EDI  Directories 
Working  Group  was  to  define  the  informa¬ 
tion  types,  or  object  classes,  to  be  stored  in 
the  X.500  Directory.  Object  classes  were 
created  to  represent  the  EDI  user  and  the 
EDI-UA.  The  EDI  user  object  contains  an 
EDI  name  and  capabilities  attribute.  The 
EDI-UA  object  class  contains  only  the  EDI 
capabilities  attribute. 

The  EDI  name  is  the  alphanumeric 
string  that  identifies  a  particular  EDI  trad¬ 
ing  partner.  The  EDI  capabilities  attribute 
is  a  complex  field  that  indicates  whether 
the  user  supports  EDIFACT,  X.12  or 


GETTING  THE  MESSAGE 


UN /TDI.  It  also  identifies  the  standard  ver¬ 
sion  number,  standard  syntax  identifier, 
document  type,  document  version,  docu¬ 
ment  release,  controlling  agency  and 
agency  assigned  code  in  use  by  the  particu¬ 
lar  EDI  trading  partner. 

Remaining  issues 

More  work  is  needed  to  nail  down  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  responsibility,  security 
and  Directory  Services.  While  it’s  still  too 
early  to  implement  products  using  X.EDI, 
the  recommendations  seem  well  on  track 
for  completion  and  approval  in  September 
1990.  Beyond  that,  according  to  CCITT  As¬ 
sociate  Rapporteur  Myer,  “The  work  plan 
is  not  yet  in  place.  It’s  an  open  question 
[concerning]  which  topics  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed.” 


It’s  likely  that  there  will  be  some  inter¬ 
est  in  patching  EDIFACT  or  X.12  syntax 
limitations  using  P.ED1  or  even  in  reencod¬ 
ing  interchange  formats  using  OSI’s 
ASN.l.  Existing  EDI  syntaxes  are  not  ro¬ 
bust  enough  to  support  cross-referencing 
from,  for  example,  a  purchase  order  to  an 
engineering  drawing  in  the  same  inter¬ 
change.  To  overcome  this  problem,  a 
cross-referencing  capability  was  added  to 
the  P.EDI  heading  at  the  Rennes  meeting. 

Some  X.EDI  experts  would  like  to  go  to 
the  root  of  the  problem  and  re-encode. 
However,  a  large  entrenched  EDI  user  base 
already  exists.  Therefore,  migration  to 
OSI’s  ASN.  1 ,  if  it  ever  comes  about,  will  be 
glacial  in  pace.  Cross-referencing  body 
parts  could  patch  the  problem  and  add  a 
useful  capability  to  the  basic  X.400  stan¬ 


dard,  but  not  all  EDI  will  be  carried  over 
X.400. 

X.EDI  represents  an  important  step  in 
the  evolution  toward  automated,  interop¬ 
erable  trading.  Today’s  legal  statutes  are 
lagging  in  the  wake  of  the  information 
age’s  technological  explosion. 

Nevertheless,  the  1988  X.400  and 
X.500  recommendations  provide  a  techni¬ 
cal  infrastructure  upon  which,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  statutes,  new  legal  or  industry 
practices  might  coalesce. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  it  will  be 
technically  feasible  for  ubiquitously  con¬ 
nected  computer  application  processes  to 
obtain  information  about  capabilities  and 
agreements,  indicate  their  acceptance  of 
terms  and  post  transactions  over  a  secure 
messaging  backbone.  □ 
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To  :  Network  World  Readers  and  Advertisers 

Re  :  Network  World  Named  Co -Publisher  of 
SUPERCOMM  ’90  and  ICC  ’90 


Network  World  is  proud  to  announce  that  it  has  been  selected  by 
the  prestigious  United  States  Telephone  Association  (USTA), 
IEEE  Communications  Society  and  Telecommunications  Indus¬ 
try  Association  (TIA)  as  the  official  co-publisher  of  SUPER¬ 
COMM  ’90  and  the  International  Conference  on  Communica¬ 
tions.  Both  events  are  slated  for  April  16-19,  1990,  at  the  Geor¬ 
gia  World  Congress  Center  in  Atlanta. 

Network  World  will  share  this  exciting  opportunity  with  Telephony , 
the  premier  weekly  for  the  public  network  industry. 

The  staff  of  Network  World  is  working  closely  with  USTA  in 
helping  shape  a  meaningful  SUPERCOMM  conference  program 
that  focuses  more  than  ever  before  on  the  needs  of  the  user. 

Over  the  coming  weeks,  you  will  see  in  Network  World  a  series  of 
program  announcements  about  SUPERCOMM  ’90  and  ICC  ’90 
outlining  the  130  conference  sessions  and  world  class  exhibition. 

For  program  and  registration  information  on  SUPERCOMM  ’90 
call  USTA  at  202-835-3 100,  fax  202-835-3248. 

To  exhibit  call  TIA  at  312-782-8597,  fax  312-782-3617. 

For  information  on  ICC  ’90  technical  programs,  call  404-529- 
7630,  fax  404-522-7665. 

See  you  in  Atlanta , 


President 
Network  World 
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Instead  of  spending  your  time 
fishing  through  your 
calling  card  charges,  now  you  can 
spend  your  time  fishing. 

Introducing  AT&T  Card  EXECU-BILLSM  service.  A 
flexible  new  billing  service  that  gives  you  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  way  of  tracking  and  managing  your  AT&T  Card 
usage. 

With  AT&T  Card  EXECU-BILL  service,  you  can  tailor 
your  billing  to  suit  the  way  your  company  works.  For 
example,  you  can  specify  which  departments  and  indi¬ 
viduals  get  bills  or  reports  and 
what  information  you  want 
them  to  have.  You  can  even  get 
special  reports  to  summarize 
charges  or  flag  heavy  card  usage.  . . 

What’s  more,  you  get  a  variety  of  monthly  manage¬ 
ment  reports  that  help  you  administer  your  corporate 
card  program,  analyze  charges  and  identify  abuse. 

AT&T  Card  EXECU-BILL  service  also  comes  with  op¬ 
tions  such  as  usage  data  on  magnetic  tape  and  custom 
card  design.  You  choose  how  and  where  you  want  your 
cards  distributed  and  can  easily  add  or  deactivate  cards. 

But  that’s  not  all. 

With  EXECU-BILL  service,  you’re  sure  you’re  getting 
AT&T;  the  most  reliable  network  in  the  world.  Plus,  of 
course,  the  ease  and  convenience  of  the  AT&T  Card.  And 
you’re  guaranteed  AT&T’s  consistent  low  prices  with  no 
surprises. 

All  of  which  means  with  AT&T  Card  EXECU-BILL 
service, you’ll  have  better  control  over  your  calling  card 
expenses.  Not  to  mention  how  you  spend  your  time. 

For  more  information,  call  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive  or  1 800  222-0400. 


sAT&T 

v  The  right  choice. 


DEC  widens 
server  options 

continued  from  page  1 
DECnet  applications  across  en¬ 
terprisewide  corporate  networks, 
according  to  John  Rose,  group 
manager  for  DEC’S  Personal 
Computing  Systems  Group. 

The  new  servers,  the  PC  LAN/ 
Server  333  and  the  Server  31o, 
are  based  on  the  new  DECstation 
333c  and  316+ ,  Intel  Corp. 
80386-based  machines  from 
Tandy  Corp.  that  DEC  resells. 


Both  servers  include  8M  bytes  of 
system  memory  and  170M  bytes 
of  disk  storage.  They  come  bun¬ 
dled  with  PCSA  for  OS/2  Server 
software,  DEC’S  implementation 
of  LAN  Manager. 

With  PCSA  for  OS/2  Server, 
DEC  has  layered  LAN  Manager 
protocols  on  top  of  native  DEC¬ 
net  transport  protocols.  The  re¬ 
director  function  within  LAN 
Manager  formulates  requests, 
and  the  underlying  DECnet  trans¬ 
port  protocols  provide  the  mech¬ 
anism  to  transport  the  requests 
between  servers  and  worksta¬ 
tions  as  though  they  were  DECnet 
packets. 

When  integrated  into  a  DEC- 


that  are  distributed  across  PCs 
and  other  processors  at  various 
levels  on  a  network.” 

Microsoft  expects  the  Data¬ 
base  Gateway  to  speed  accep¬ 
tance  of  SQL  Server. 

“We  were  finding  that  a  lot  of 
people  bought  SQL  Server  and 
built  prototype  applications,  but 
didn’t  put  them  into  production 
because  there  was  no  link  to 
mainframe  data,”  said  Dwayne 
Walker,  SQL  Server  product  man¬ 
ager  at  Microsoft.  “There  was  a 
strong  financial  incentive  for  us 
to  help  get  this  product  out:  to 
sell  more  SQL  Servers.” 

The  transparency  of  the  link 
from  the  application  to  the  back 
ends  does  not  extend  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  data.  A  query  has  to  be 
addressed  to  DB2  or  SQL  Server. 

“You  still  have  to  know  where 
the  data  is  when  you  make  the 
query,  so  it’s  still  a  long  way  from 
that  big  distributed  data  base  in 
the  sky,”  said  Bob  Gill,  a  LAN  in¬ 
dustry  analyst  for  Gartner  Group. 


net  network,  the  PC  LAN/Server 
3  3  3  and  3 1 6  provide  MS-DOS  and 
OS/2  workstations  with  trans¬ 
parent  access  to  OS/2  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  file  and  print  services.  A 
maximum  of  40  80286-  or 
80386-based  workstations  can  be 
supported  by  a  single  server. 

The  only  difference  between 
the  servers  is  the  clock  speed  and 
pricing,  Rose  said.  The  PC  LAN/ 
Server  316,  which  features  a  lo- 
MHz  clock  speed,  costs  $10,215. 
The  33-MHz  PC  LAN/Server  333 
is  priced  at  $12,360.  Both  are 


scheduled  to  ship  in  May. 

Client  software  that  will  en¬ 
able  DECnet  workstation  users  to 
access  the  servers  is  embodied  in 
the  newly  announced  Version  1 .0 
of  the  company’s  PCSA  for  OS/2 
software.  PCSA  for  OS/2  1.0  al¬ 
lows  users  to  simultaneously  ac¬ 
cess  file  and  print  services  from 
OS/2  LAN  Manager  servers. 

The  software  supports  all  LAN 
Manager  application  program  in¬ 
terfaces,  including  Named  Pipes. 
It  also  supports  task-to-task  com¬ 
munications  and  the  Network  Ba¬ 
sic  I/O  System  interface,  as  well 
as  all  DEC  network  management 
facilities  and  diagnostic  tools. 

Users  who  buy  PCSA  for  OS/2 


“But  that’s  OK,  especially  at  this 
price.  And  it’s  here  today.” 

In  beta  test 

According  to  Micro  Decision- 
ware,  the  gateway  is  currently  be¬ 
ing  beta-tested  at  several  corpo¬ 
rate  sites  and  will  be  released  in 
mid- 1990.  The  product  comes  in 
two  pieces:  a  mainframe  applica¬ 
tion  running  under  IBM’s  CICS 
that  is  priced  at  about  $35,000, 
and  a  $2,295  package  that  runs  in 
an  OS/2-based  microcomputer 
equipped  with  an  LU  6.2-compat¬ 
ible  gateway. 

The  Gateway  Server  is  based 
on  Micro  Decisionware’s  5-year- 
old  personal  computer/SQL 
product,  which  provides  a  link  be¬ 
tween  a  stand-alone  microcom¬ 
puter  and  the  same  CICS  back  end 
the  gateway  uses  to  communicate 
with  DB2.  According  to  Micro 
Decisionware,  there  are  about  80 
corporate  sites  that  already  have 
the  necessary  back  end  in  place. 

At  Networld,  the  data  base  link 


client  software  will  also  receive 
the  license  for  the  upcoming  All- 
In- 1  Mail  for  MS-DOS  component, 
a  full-function  X.400  wide-area 
mail  package  that  will  ship  in  the 
second  quarter,  Nussbaum  said. 

The  PCSA  for  OS/2  client  soft¬ 
ware  runs  on  any  80286-  or 
80386-based  system,  including 
DECstations,  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  ATs  and  Personal  System/2 
models. 

A  single-user  workstation  li¬ 
cense  costs  $195,  and  the  PCSA 
for  OS/2  server  license  is  priced 
at  $295.  It  will  ship  in  May. 

Besides  providing  access  to 
LAN  Manager  servers,  the  client 
software  will  also  enable  users  to 
access  the  newly  enhanced  PC 
LAN /Server  3 1 00,  a  32-bit  Micro- 
VAX  server  designed  for  LANs 
with  between  30  and  1 20  work¬ 
stations. 

The  PC  LAN/Server  3100  has 
been  enhanced  to  provide  users 
with  an  up  to  100%  increase  in 
file  server  performance  and  sup¬ 
port  for  OS/2  workstations. 

“We  re-engineered  the  cach¬ 
ing  algorithm  in  the  file  manage¬ 
ment  portion  of  the  PCSA  net¬ 
work  operating  system  to  more 
than  double  the  performance,” 
Rose  said. 

The  enhanced  PC  LAN/Server 
3100  will  be  available  in  March 
and  is  priced  at  $12,500  for  the 
standard  8M  bytes  of  memory 
and  1 04M  bytes  of  disk  storage. 

Analysts  said  DEC’S  decision 
to  support  OS/2  LAN  Manager 
based-servers  within  DECnet  is  a 
move  that  was  long  overdue. 

“This  announcement  is  DEC’S 
acknowledgment  that  it  has  to 
support  existing  industry-stan¬ 
dard  network  operating  systems 
and  not  just  its  proprietary  VMS 
servers,”  said  Bill  Redman,  pro¬ 
gram  director  of  the  LAN  commu¬ 
nications  service  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  □ 


was  demonstrated  with  the  Com¬ 
munications  Workstation,  part  of 
a  line  of  Systems  Network  Archi¬ 
tecture  gateway  products  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  and  Digital  Communica¬ 
tions  Associates,  Inc.  are  devel¬ 
oping  for  use  with  OS/2  LAN 
Manager.  In  the  demo,  the  Com¬ 
munications  Workstation  con¬ 
nected  a  LAN  Manager  net  with 
SQL  Server  to  DB2  on  an  off-site 
mainframe  via  a  dial-up  link. 

Representatives  of  Microsoft 
and  Micro  Decisionware  showed 
both  Microsoft’s  Excel  spread¬ 
sheet  and  DataEase  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.’s  DataEase  SQL  front  end 
alternatively  accessing  SQL  Serv¬ 
er  and  DB2.  They  said  existing 
applications  using  ANSI  SQL 
should  be  able  to  access  DB2  via 
the  gateway  as  well. 

Micro  Decisionware  plans  to 
ship  a  Gateway  Developer’s  Kit 
for  $6,795  in  April.  This  will  in¬ 
clude  a  limited-function  version 
of  the  mainframe  CICS  applica¬ 
tion,  plus  the  OS/2-based  gate¬ 
way  software  and  a  copy  of  the 
Microsoft/DCA  Communications 
Workstation.  □ 


DEC  lays  out 

BOSTON  —  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  announcement 
last  week  of  new  personal  com¬ 
puter  local-area  network  offer¬ 
ings  was  just  as  notable  for  what 
the  company  didn’t  announce, 
analysts  said. 

Among  the  items  missing 
from  DEC’S  announcement  was 
a  statement  of  direction  for  sup¬ 
porting  token-ring  LANs  within 
the  DECnet  environment  and 
confirmation  on  when  and  if  the 
company  will  support  Novell, 
Inc.’s  Portable  NetWare. 

DEC  officials  seemingly 
quashed  industry  expectations 
that  the  company  will  support 
Portable  NetWare,  even  as  ana¬ 
lysts  continued  to  insist  such  a 
deal  between  DEC  and  Novell  is 
already  in  the  works. 

John  Rose,  the  company’s 
group  manager  for  the  Personal 
Computing  Systems  Group,  ad¬ 
mitted  DEC  has  “had  some  casu¬ 
al  conversations  with  Novell 
[regarding  support],  but  we 
have  no  plans  at  this  time  to 
support  NetWare  or  Portable 
NetWare.” 

NetWare,  Rose  said,  presents 
a  more  difficult  challenge  for 
DEC  to  support  than  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  because  LAN  Manager  is  an 
open  software  platform  and 
NetWare  is  proprietary.  “It’s  no 
trivial  task  for  us  to  integrate 
Novell  nets  into  larger  DECnet 
enterprisewide  nets,”  he  said. 

However,  he  did  not  rule  out 
supporting  Portable  NetWare 
within  the  DECnet  environment 
at  some  point  in  the  future. 

Bill  Redman,  program  direc¬ 
tor  of  LAN  communications  ser¬ 
vices  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  said  he  be- 


Letters 

continued  from  page  37 

In  hilly  regions,  however,  such  as 
the  western  part  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  roof  antennas,  which  offer 
superior  reception,  may  be  re¬ 
quired. 

Briere  was  correct  in  noting 
that  hand-held  models  are  “gen¬ 
erally  less  powerful.”  What  he 
neglected  to  detail  is  that  they 
broadcast  at  0.6  watts,  one-fifth 
of  the  broadcast  power  of  nearly 
all  in-car  or  transportable  mod¬ 
els. 

To  raise  the  power  of  hand¬ 
held  models,  the  manufacturers 
increasingly  offer  in-car  booster 
systems  into  which  they  can  be 
plugged  that  raise  broadcast  pow¬ 
er  to  the  three-watt  limit.  This  is 
another  useful  option  not  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  main  appeal  of  transpor¬ 
tables  was  not  explained.  These 
phones  are  usually  moved  from 
one  antenna-equipped  vehicle  to 
another  —  or  to  a  golf  cart  or 
boat  on  weekends. 

Another  option  companies 
should  consider  for  delivery  vehi- 


Ken  Olsen  speaking  at  DEC’S  Networld  press  conference 


Networld  offers  peek  at  gateway 

continued  from  page  2 


future  plans 

lieves  that  DEC  is  being  coy. 
“We  know  the  two  companies 
are  having  discussions,  and  DEC 
will  support  Portable  NetWare 
for  the  simple  reason  that  No¬ 
vell  is  too  formidable  a  force  in 
the  LAN  industry  for  DEC  to  ig¬ 
nore,”  Redman  said. 

On  the  token-ring  front,  Ken 
Olsen,  DEC  president  and  chair¬ 
man,  said  support  for  token¬ 
ring  nets  in  DECnet  is  immi¬ 
nent.  “We  are  committed  to 
supporting  token-ring  nets  in  a 
DECnet  environment,  and  we’re 
working  with  third-party  ven¬ 
dors  to  [resell]  their  adapters,” 
Olsen  said. 

Rose  declined  to  divulge  the 
names  of  the  token-ring  ven¬ 
dors  whose  adapters  are  under 
consideration.  But  industry  an¬ 
alysts  said  Simpact  Associates, 
Inc.  and  Proteon,  Inc.  head  the 
list  of  likely  candidates. 

“Adapters  will  be  only  one 
element  of  our  token-ring  prod¬ 
uct  family.  We  are  clearly  going 
to  provide  integration  capabili¬ 
ty  to  enable  token-ring  LANs  to 
share  files  and  messages  with 
workstations  and  servers  on 
Ethernets  within  the  DECnet  en¬ 
vironment,”  Rose  said. 

“We’ll  also  supply  inter¬ 
network  routers  to  transmit  the 
token-ring  data  packets  across 
networks  and  offer  Personal 
Computer  System  Architecture 
client  software  to  provide  [Net¬ 
work  Application  Services]  val¬ 
ue-added  services  so  that  users 
on  token-ring  LANs  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  the  wide-area  net¬ 
working,  network  management 
and  advanced  security  features 
of  DECnet,”  he  added. 

—  Laura  DiDio 


cles  is  inbound-only  service  so 
that  drivers  can  only  receive  calls 
and  not  place  any  of  a  nonbusi¬ 
ness  nature.  The  carriers  can  also 
be  instructed  not  to  permit  calls 
to  be  made  outside  of  the  carri¬ 
er’s  territory. 

Finally,  the  article  doesn’t  dis¬ 
cuss  the  special  modems  needed 
to  permit  tying  of  laptop  comput¬ 
ers  and  portable  facsimile  ma¬ 
chines  to  cellular  phones. 

Mel  Mandell 
Free-lance  writer 
New  York 

It  wasn’t  in  the  cards 

The  article  “Interoperability 
is  in  the  cards  for  Ethernet  users” 
(NW,  Jan.  22)  didn’t  mention  Ra- 
cal  Inter  Lan. 

This  company  has  a  9%  mar¬ 
ket  share  in  Ethernet  cards  and 
ships  more  Ethernet  cards  than 
Everex  Systems,  Inc.,  Gateway 
Communications,  Inc.  and  Stan¬ 
dard  Microsystems  Corp.  com¬ 
bined. 

Mark  Bennett 

Director  of  product  marketing 
Racal  InterLan 
Boxborough,  Mass. 
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FAXNeT  is  a  service  designed  to  help  readers  of  Network 
World  gather  important  information  via  FAX  on  products  and 
services  advertised  in  Network  World. 


How  to  Use  FAXNeT 

Listed  below  in  the  FAXNeT  Directory  are  the  FAX  numbers  of 
participating  advertisers  in  this  week's  issue  of  Network  World  and 
the  page  number  where  the  ad  appears.  To  use  FAXNeT  cut  out 
the  FAXNeT  form  and  make  a  copy  of  the  form  for  each  inquiry 
you  want  to  make.  Then  just  FAX  it  to  the  vendor's  number  listed 
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Fax:  415-797-8935 

Warwick  Data  Syst . 55 

Fax:  201-586-3080 


Attention: 

Marketing  Communications  Manager 

Subject: 

This  inquiry  was  generated  by  a  Network  World 
reader  who  is  responding  via  FAX  to  your  advertisement 
in  Network  World. 

Name 

Title 

Company  /Div 

Address 

City 

State  Zip 

Phone 

FAX 

□  URGENT 

Action  Requested 

Scope  of  Purchase  Responsibility 

□  Request  for  Sales  Call 

□  Enterprise  Wide 

□  Request  for  Proposal 

□  Request  for  Information 

□  Departmental 

Purchase  Influence/Number  of  Sites 

Purchase  Timeframe 

□  One  Site 

□  Within  60  Days 

□  2-9  Sites 

□  Within  Six  Months 

□  10-20  Sites 

□  Within  One  Year 

□  21+  Sites 

Product 

Arivprli«p(i' 

Intended 

Application: 
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IBM  RISC  servers 
run  AIX  version 

continued  from  page  2 
systems  and  interoperability. 

IBM’s  new  servers  are  dubbed 
the  POWERservers,  for  Perfor¬ 
mance  Optimization  With  En¬ 
hanced  RISC  architecture.  They 
range  from  the  POWERserver 
320,  which  supports  about  25  us¬ 
ers,  to  the  POWERserver  930, 
which  supports  more  than  150 
users  and  delivers  41  million  in¬ 
structions  per  second  (MIPS)  and 
1 3  million  floating  point  opera¬ 
tions  per  second  (MFLOPS). 

The  POWERservers  can  be 
used  as  compute  or  file  servers  on 
token-ring  or  Ethernet  networks, 
or  as  multiuser  systems  support¬ 
ing  ASCII  terminals  or  IBM’s  new 
Xstation  120  terminal,  an 
X/Windows  terminal  also  an¬ 
nounced  last  week.  IBM  said  it 
will  sell  its  first  Ethernet  adapter 
card  under  a  reselling  agreement 
with  3Com  Corp.  announced  last 
week. 

IBM  said  the  servers  offer  pre¬ 
mium  performance,  thanks  to  a 
new  processor  that  executes  mul¬ 
tiple  instructions  in  one  cycle. 

Analysts  agreed  the  servers 
compare  favorably  to  rivals. 

For  example,  a  Sun  SPARC- 
serverl  supporting  15  users  is 
priced  at  $  1 8,900,  said  John  Dun- 
kle,  vice-president  of  WorkGroup 
Technologies,  Inc.,  a  market  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Hampton,  N.H.  By 
contrast,  IBM’s  POWERserver 
supports  about  25  users  and  is 
priced  at  $20,375. 

“IBM’s  architecture  is  a 
screamer  at  numerical  process¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

IBM  last  week  also  announced 
AIX  Version  3  for  RISC  Sys¬ 
tem/6000,  a  new  AIX  version  the 
company  said  combines  features 
of  AT&T’s  Unix  System  V  and 
Berkeley  Unix  4.3. 

Downfall  puts 
500  out  of  work 

continued  from  page  4 
er  portfolios  are  liquidated. 

Also  scrapped  last  week  were 
plans  to  create  a  T-l  network  — 
dubbed  the  Wideband  Integrated 
Network  —  supporting  voice  and 
data  traffic  for  U.S.  operations. 
Drexel  planned  to  sell  excess  net 
bandwidth  (see  “Drexel  builds  T- 
1  network  to  support  new  enter¬ 
prises,”  NW,  Feb.  5). 

‘ ‘The  whole  thing  happened  so 
fast  that  nobody  knew  what  was 
happening,”  said  a  senior  tele¬ 
communications  executive  at  the 
company.  “I  don’t  see  any  bitter¬ 
ness  or  anything  like  that.  I  think 
we’re  all  kind  of  numb.” 

Drexel  currently  operates  an 
international  net  linking  sites  in 
40  countries.  It  also  has  a  fiber 
network  supporting  facilities  in 
lower  Manhattan  and  a  backbone 
data  net  of  56K  bit/sec  circuits 
linking  sites  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  with 
lower  speed  lines  to  smaller  sites. 

In  a  mad  dash  to  sell  off  pieces 


It  offers  integrated  support  for 
X.25,  TCP/IP  and  NFS.  IBM  previ¬ 
ously  supported  NFS  only  as  an 
AIX  option,  said  Judith  Hurwitz,  a 
senior  consultant  with  Patricia 
Seybold  Office  Computing  Group 
and  editor  of  “Unix  in  the  Of¬ 
fice,”  Seybold’s  monthly  Unix  re¬ 
search  report. 

“IBM  is  trying  to  convince  ev¬ 
eryone  that  they  go  with  stan¬ 
dards  —  de  facto  and  sanc¬ 
tioned,”  Hurwitz  said. 

IBM  is  also  providing  AIX  SNA 
Services/6000,  which  offers 
links  to  Systems  Network  Archi¬ 
tecture  environments  via  stan¬ 
dard  SNA  logical  units  —  includ¬ 
ing  LU  6.2,  LU  0,  LU 1  and  LU  2  — 
via  Token-Ring,  Ethernet  or 
X.25. 

New  with  AIX  Version  3  is  sup¬ 
port  for  NCS,  which  is  used  to  dis¬ 
tribute  processing  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  across  a  network  of  servers 
and  workstations.  IBM  last  month 
announced  NCS  support  for  its 
TCP/IP  for  OS/2. 

Eventually,  IBM  will  likely 
support  LAN  Manager/X,  the 
Unix  version  of  LAN  Manager, 
said  Frank  Dzubeck,  president  of 
Communications  Network  Archi¬ 
tects,  Inc.,  a  Washington,  D.C. 
consultancy.  That  would  position 
the  servers  to  support  DOS  or 
OS/2  clients. 

IBM  will  support  two  graphical 
interfaces  with  the  new  AIX.  AIX- 
windows  Environment/6000  is 
based  on  the  Open  Software 
Foundation,  Inc.’s  OSF/Motif 
graphical  user  interface.  It  sup¬ 
ports  X/Windows,  which  lets  us¬ 
ers  call  up  applications  running 
on  different  network  devices  in 
separate  windows. 

AIX  NextStep  Environment/ 
6000,  is  based  on  the  NextStep  in¬ 
terface  from  NeXT,  Inc.  It  is  an 
object-oriented  graphical  inter¬ 
face  intended  to  ease  application 
development.  □ 


of  the  securities  and  junk  bond  gi¬ 
ant,  Drexel  executives  reportedly 
granted  IS  executives  authority  to 
market  their  operations  to  pro¬ 
spective  buyers.  But  the  end  came 
so  quickly,  there  were  few  takers 
for  Drexel  equipment  or  staff. 

“If  someone  called  me  real 
fast,  they  could  take  the  people  in 
my  net  groups  in  toto  and  really 
make  out,”  said  Gerard  Higgins, 
senior  vice-president  of  data  pro¬ 
cessing  and  communications. 

Higgins  is  collecting  resumes 
of  IS  personnel  and  has  contacted 
other  brokerages  to  drum  up  sup¬ 
port  for  on-site  job  fairs  for  for¬ 
mer  Drexel  employees.  But  an  in¬ 
dustrywide  slowdown  that  has 
seen  more  than  40,000  people 
laid  off  since  the  1987  stock  mar¬ 
ket  crash  does  not  bode  well  for 
Drexel  employees. 

“The  industry’s  been  re¬ 
trenching.  The  market  people 
and  the  systems  people  will  have 
a  rough  time  finding  jobs,  at  least 
in  this  industry,”  said  Andrew  So¬ 
kolov,  vice-president  of  commu¬ 
nications  systems  at  Shearson 
Lehman  Hutton,  Inc.  □ 


from  old  IBM  Series/ 1  minicom¬ 
puters  at  its  stores  to  more  pow¬ 
erful  Unisys  Corp.  486-based  Se¬ 
ries  6000  personal  computers  to 
support  in-store  programs  that 
track  sales  and  inventory. 

This  also  marks  the  first  full 
year  in  which  K  mart  will  have  its 
MCI  Communications  Corp.  Vnet 
virtual  network  for  voice  traffic 
up  and  running. 

Even  though  K  mart  calls  itself 
the  “first  major  private  VSAT 
user,”  competitors  have  stolen 
its  thunder  recently  by  installing 
VSAT  nets  in  much  less  time.  “I 
would  agree  that  we  were  behind 
the  industry  in  1985  and  weren’t 
as  aggressive  as  we  could  have 
been,”  Carlson  said.  “We  are  cer¬ 
tainly  among  the  leaders  as  we 
enter  1990,  however.” 

In  June  of  1986,  K  mart  an¬ 
nounced  an  agreement  with  GTE 
Spacenet  Corp.  to  build  a  VSAT 
network  —  what  Carlson  calls 
“the  guts”  of  K  mart’s  network 
strategy. 

By  year  end,  all  of  K  mart’s 
2,200  stores  —  that  is,  those  that 
are  allowed  by  zoning  laws  to  use 
VSATs  —  will  be  linked  via  the 
VSAT  net  with  the  retailer’s  data 
center  here.  The  center  is  an¬ 
chored  by  IBM  3090  and  Amdahl 
Corp.  5990  mainframes. 

“I’ve  never  been  associated 
with  a  project  that  was  so  leading 
edge  and  worked  so  smoothly,” 
Carlson  said  of  the  VSAT  project, 
which  now  supports  1,550  stores. 

Currently,  more  than  80%  of  K 


AT&T,  DG  wares 
make  debut 
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The  LAN  Manager  Server  is 
network-independent  and  can 
support  AT&T’s  Starlan  and  other 
industry-standard  Ethernet  LANs 
as  well  as  IBM’s  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work  and  compatible  networks. 

It  also  supports  all  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  application  program  inter¬ 
faces,  including  Named  Pipes  and 
Mailslots,  according  to  Bill 
O’Shea,  AT&T’s  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  vice-president  of  product 
management  and  development. 

Shea  said  LAN  Manager  Server 
will  enable  users  to  preserve  their 
existing  investments  in  AT&T’s 
older  MS-Net-based  Starlan  prod¬ 
ucts  because  the  products  use  the 
same  Server  Message  Block  trans¬ 
port  protocols. 

AT&T’s  Unix-based  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  will  also  enable  its  users  to 
access  distributed  LAN  applica¬ 
tions,  such  as  SQL  Server,  that 
have  been  ported  to  AT&T’s  Unix 
System  V. 

“When  users  buy  the  Unix  ver¬ 
sion  of  Sybase’s  SQL  Server,  they 
simply  load  it  onto  the  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  Server  and  run  it  the  same 
way  they  would  any  other  appli¬ 
cation,”  Ziemann  explained. 

AT&T’s  LAN  Manager  Server 
gives  users  the  best  of  both  the 
Microsoft  LAN  Manager  and  Unix 


mart’s  data  traffic  is  supported  by 
the  VSAT  net  and  most  of  the  rest 
will  be  swapped  from  the  Vnet 
network  to  the  VSAT  net  by  year 
end.  Carlson  said  he  has  no 
qualms  about  sending  nearly  all 
of  K  mart’s  data  over  the  satellite 
network,  since  it  has  rewarded 
him  with  99  7%  uptime. 

The  VSAT  net  supports  three 
major  classes  of  applications: 
credit  authorization,  videocon¬ 
ferencing  and  batch  processing, 
which  involves  uploading  sales 
data  to  the  data  center. 

Pays  the  bills 

It’s  the  on-line  check  and  cred¬ 
it  authorization  application  that 
“pays  the  bills,”  Carlson  said. 
The  application  is  expected  to 
save  K  mart  more  than  the  $50 
million  it  cost  to  install  the  VSAT 
network  over  the  anticipated  10- 
year  life  span  of  the  net,  he  said. 

In  essence,  K  mart  is  rewarded 
with  low  discount  rates  by  the 
credit  authorization  organiza¬ 
tions  for  using  the  on-line  ap¬ 
proval  system.  The  on-line  autho¬ 
rization  system  is  also  a  boon  to  K 
mart  customers  because  it  has  cut 
the  credit-check  processing  time 
from  30  seconds  to  about  seven 
seconds,  Carlson  said. 

Videoconferencing  also  prom¬ 
ises  to  improve  customer  service 
at  K  mart  stores,  Carlson  said. 
Videoconferencing,  which  K  mart 
put  into  full  swing  last  year,  is 
available  in  the  store  managers’ 
offices  and  employee  lounges  at 


System  V  worlds  while  abrogating 
the  inherent  complexities  of 
Unix,  said  Patrick  Smyth,  AT&T’s 
Group  Product  Manager  for  Net¬ 
working  Software. 

“We’re  giving  them  all  of  the 
remote  administration  and  ad¬ 
vanced  security  features  of  Unix 
System  V  overlaid  with  the  user- 
friendly  LAN  Manager  interface,” 
Smyth  said.  “Mainstream  LAN  us¬ 
ers  will  only  see  the  Microsoft 
OS/2  LAN  Manager  interface.” 

The  AT&T  LAN  Manager  serv¬ 
er  is  the  second  Unix-based  ver¬ 
sion  of  LAN  Manager  to  ship.  Last 
December,  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
began  shipping  its  LAN  Manager 
Unix  product,  which  is  based  on 
the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  Unix  BSD  Version  4.2 
implementation. 

StarGroup  Software  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  Server  costs  $3,495  for  an 
unlimited  user  configuration  and 
$  1 ,895  for  an  eight-user  version. 
It  is  scheduled  to  ship  next 
month. 

DG’s  Portable  NetWare 

DG  used  Networld  ’90  to  un¬ 
veil  its  version  of  Novell,  Inc.’s 
Portable  NetWare,  called  Net¬ 
Ware  for  AViion  Systems. 

NetWare  for  AViion  is  the  first 
implementation  of  Portable  Net¬ 
Ware  that  runs  on  a  Unix-based 
platform  using  RISC  technology. 
The  AViion  servers,  introduced 


some  1,550  Kmart  stores. 

Among  the  topics  discussed 
during  biweekly  store  manager 
videoconferences  are  solutions 
to  customer  complaints  nation¬ 
wide,  Carlson  said. 

The  VSAT  net  also  supports 
the  batch  processing  of  some  1 2 
billion  bytes  of  data,  including 
electronic  mail,  that  moves  back 
and  forth  between  K  mart  head¬ 
quarters  and  its  stores  every 
month.  Information  about  every 
sale  made  in  every  K  mart  store 
—  which  is  collected  at  POS  de¬ 
vices  —  accounts  for  about  an¬ 
other  16  billion  bytes  per  month 
of  batch  processing  traffic. 

In  coming  months,  K  mart  will 
begin  installing  new  Unisys  486- 
based  personal  computers  that 
will  act  as  servers  on  the  retailer’s 
in-store  IBM  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
works  —  a  role  that  the  IBM  Se¬ 
ries/1  devices  are  not  able  to 
play,  Carlson  said.  The  LANs  sup¬ 
port  such  devices  as  POS  control¬ 
lers  and  computers  used  by  K 
mart’s  pharmacy  departments. 

The  Unisys  devices  will  sup¬ 
port  the  new  K  mart  Information 
Network  II  platform  on  which  ap¬ 
plications  used  to  run  in-store  op¬ 
erations  are  built.  For  example, 
the  486-based  devices  will  be  tied 
via  radio  waves  to  hand-held 
Telxon  Corp.  terminals  that  store 
clerks  will  use  to  check  on  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  various  items  from  the 
sales  floor,  Carlson  said.  “These 
systems  support  us  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  truth  every  time  a  cus¬ 
tomer  walks  into  a  store  and  asks 
if  we  have  what  they  want  at  a  rea¬ 
sonably  low  price,”  he  said.  □ 


about  a  year  ago,  utilize  the  Mo¬ 
torola  Corp.  88000  RISC  micro¬ 
processor  and  DG’s  proprietary 
version  of  Unix  called  DG/UX. 

The  Portable  NetWare  for 
AViion  servers  support  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintoshes,  MS- 
DOS,  OS/2  and  Microsoft  Corp. 
Windows/386-based  worksta¬ 
tions,  according  to  Stephen  Paul 
Baxter,  DG’s  vice-president  of 
corporate  marketing. 

NetWare  for  AViion  servers 
can  provide  users  with  all  net¬ 
work  resources,  such  as  access  to 
file  and  print  services  and  data 
bases  while  simultaneously  exe¬ 
cuting  other  network  services  or 
NetWare  applications. 

NetWare  users  can  also  use 
Novell’s  Virtual  Terminal  facility 
to  access  existing  Unix  applica¬ 
tions  on  the  AViion  server. 

NetWare  for  AViion  Svstems 
costs  $6,550  for  a  one-  to  64-user 
system  on  an  AViion  4000  server. 
The  product  will  ship  in  May. 

Baxter  said  the  company  will 
begin  shipping  another  version  of 
Portable  NetWare  that  runs  on  its 
Eclipse  MV  family  of  minicomput¬ 
ers  in  the  second  half  of  1990. 

Baxter  also  said  DG  plans  to 
support  Microsoft’s  OS/2  LAN 
Manager  and  LAN  Manager  Unix. 
He  said  it  will  be  introduced 
sometime  this  year,  but  he  de¬ 
clined  to  disclose  any  product 
specifications.  □ 
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NCR  architects  application  strategy 
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consists  of  NCR  Desktop  —  an 
object-oriented  graphical  user  in¬ 
terface  —  and  a  set  of  industry- 
standard  application  program  in¬ 
terfaces  (API)  that  enable 
developers  to  build  communica¬ 
tions  protocols  and  other  soft¬ 
ware  routines  into  OCCA-compli- 
ant  applications. 

When  implemented,  the  client 
portion  of  OCCA  applications  will 
run  on  microcomputers  attached 
to  token-ring,  Ethernet  or  AT&T 
Starlan  local-area  networks. 

Each  client  will  also  support 
the  NCR  Desktop  interface,  which 
runs  on  top  of  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Microsoft  Windows  on  DOS  cli¬ 
ents,  Presentation  Manager  on 
OS/2  clients  and  the  Open  Soft¬ 
ware  Foundation,  Inc.’s  Motif  on 
Unix  clients.  Clients  will  commu¬ 
nicate  with  LAN-attached  0S/2- 
or  Unix-based  work  group  servers 
that  are  running  network  operat¬ 
ing  systems  such  as  Microsoft’s 
LAN  Manager  or  its  Unix  counter¬ 
part,  LAN  Manager/X. 

If  the  client  request  cannot  be 
met  by  the  server,  the  server  will 
forward  the  request  on  to  the  tar¬ 
get  server  using  the  appropriate 
communications  facility.  OCCA 
defines  the  use  of  such  wide-area 
network  protocols  as  IBM’s  LU 
6.2  and  Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 


nection’s  X.25,  X.400  and  X.500. 

NCR  Desktop  will  display  ob¬ 
jects  as  icons  on  client  screens. 
Those  icons  can  represent  docu¬ 
ments  consisting  of  text,  graphics 
and  images  that  are  stored  on  dif¬ 
ferent  systems  on  a  LAN  or  on 
larger  SNA  or  OSI  nets. 

The  APIs  available  with  Coop¬ 
eration  will  facilitate  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  programs  that  use  in¬ 
dustry-standard  protocols  such 
as  X.400  and  OSI’s  File  Transfer, 
Access  and  Management  (FTAM) 
protocol  to  transmit  messages 
and  files  between  systems. 

Additionally,  Cooperation  in¬ 
cludes  APIs  to  build  applications 
that  use  ANSI-standard  SQL  to  ac¬ 
cess  data  managed  by  IBM’s  DB2 
data  base  management  systems 
and  Oracle  Corp.’s  line  of  DBMSs 
running  on  various  vendors’ 
hardware.  Cooperation  will  also 
include  integrated  management 
tools  based  on  NCRnet  Manager 
software,  announced  last  month. 

Analysts  said  OCCA  can  be  lik¬ 
ened  to  an  open  systems  version 
of  IBM’s  Systems  Application  Ar¬ 
chitecture  (SAA),  which  lets  de¬ 
velopers  build  applications  that 
run  across  IBM’s  line  of  proces¬ 
sors.  Although  SAA  includes  sup¬ 
port  for  OSI,  SAA  applications 
will  still  have  to  run  on  IBM  pro¬ 


Provisions  could 
end  restrictions 
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According  to  Russell  Pipe, 
publisher  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.-based  newsletter  “Transna¬ 
tional  Data  Report”  and  a  consul¬ 
tant  to  several  carriers  on  the 
GATT  process,  treaty  clauses 
have  been  proposed  that,  in  es¬ 
sence,  define  unrestricted  access 
to  network  facilites  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  free  trade. 

Under  these  clauses,  carriers 
that  deny  users  access  to  basic 
network  capabilities  can  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  restricting  free  trade  as 
defined  under  the  GATT  treaty. 

That  could  happen  if  a  net¬ 
work  facility  is  deemed  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  a  user’s  business 
and  if  lack  of  access  to  the  facility 
puts  the  user  company  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  compared  to  domestic 
competitors. 

Users  would  have  to  take  their 
complaints  to  their  government, 
which  would  then  have  the  option 
of  either  pressuring  a  carrier  and 
its  government  directly  or  taking 
the  issue  to  mediation. 

User  perspective 

“The  GATT  negotiations  have 
taken  a  decided  turn  toward  user 
issues,”  Pipe  said. 

Pipe  cautioned,  however,  that 
no  final  treaty  has  been  estab- 
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the  central  office  switch  to  re¬ 
place  a  20,000-line  Centrex. 

The  $30  million  project, 
which  included  rewiring  the  lab’s 
l-sq.-mi.  campus  and  installation 
of  a  fiber-optic  Ethernet  back¬ 
bone,  is  expected  to  insulate  the 
lab  from  Centrex  rate  hikes  and 
save  $40  million  over  10  years. 
That  estimate,  which  lab  officials 
labeled  conservative,  represents 
savings  above  and  beyond  the 
project  costs. 

The  5ESS  switch  anchoring 
the  network  is  configured  with  1 2 
remote  switch  nodes,  each  of 
which  supports  between  400  and 
3,000  lines  and  is  connected  to 
the  switch  hub  via  fiber. 

The  8,100  users  supported  by 
BRI  lines  are  using  one  64K  bit/ 
sec  B  channel  for  voice  and  the 
16K  bit/sec  D  channel  for  packet- 
ized  data  communcations.  The 
second  B  channel  is  currently 
only  used  for  data  transmission 
by  host  computers  but  might  be 
activated  to  support  future  work¬ 
station  applications. 

Lessons  learned 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
lesson  learned  is  that  many  Cen¬ 
trex  services  and  features  do  not 
map  into  ISDN,  said  Art  Kra- 
kowsky,  telephone  operations 
manager  at  the  laboratory. 

More  than  100  paging  systems 
used  at  the  lab  could  not  perform 
in  the  same  manner  under  ISDN. 
And  BRI  supports  a  slew  of  call 
coverage  features,  such  as  con¬ 


lished  and  that  provisions  relat¬ 
ing  to  users  could  eventually  be 
eliminated.  But  Weiss  said  he 
considers  this  unlikely.  “The  en¬ 
tire  industry  is  asking  for  it,”  he 
said. 

According  to  Weiss,  there  is 
broad  user  interest  in  employing 
GATT  to  end  carrier  restrictions 
because  no  effective  alternative 
exists. 

Other  international  communi¬ 
cations  forums,  such  as  the  Con¬ 
sultative  Committee  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Telephony  and  Telegraphy 
and  its  parent,  the  International 
Telecommunications  Union,  fo¬ 
cus  mostly  on  technical  issues 
and  do  little  to  end  restrictive  car¬ 
rier  practices,  he  said. 

A  Trojan  horse? 

Some  users  warned  that  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  GATT  treaty  could  cre¬ 
ate  a  regulatory  Trojan  horse.  Pe¬ 
ter  Smith,  INTUG  chairman  and 
international  communications 
manager  with  London-based  Reu¬ 
ters  Holdings  PLC,  said  foreign 
countries  could  use  the  GATT 
treaty  to  slap  greater  restrictions 
on  user  networks  as  compensa¬ 
tion  for  opening  markets  in  other 
areas. 

“It  could  mean  that  telecom¬ 
munications  becomes  an  interna¬ 
tional  trade  issue,  which  isn’t 
necessarily  a  j>ood  thing  for  us¬ 
ers,”  he  said.  0 


ferencing,  differently  than  Cen¬ 
trex,  Krakowsky  explained. 

For  example,  with  the  key  sys¬ 
tems  used  with  Centrex,  an  in¬ 
coming  call  could  typically  be  an¬ 
swered  from  any  of  100  stations, 
whereas  with  ISDN,  an  incoming 
call  can  only  be  answered  from 
eight  stations. 

To  provide  ISDN  users  with 
Centrex-like  functionality,  the 
Livermore  staff  developed  a  func¬ 
tion  that  enables  a  call  recipient 
to  pick  up  calls  by  dialing  a  num¬ 
ber,  which  is  translated  by  the 
5  ESS  into  another  number  that 
picks  up  the  call. 

Doing  their  homework 

Learning  the  call  coverage 
routines  of  each  group  on  the 
campus  and  translating  them  into 
ISDN  “was  extremely  painful,” 
Krakowsky  said.  “It  took  a  lot 
more  time  and  energy  than  any¬ 
body  thought  it  would.” 

Besides  the  fact  that  each 
group  used  the  Centrex  system 
differently  and  the  sheer  size  and 
diversity  of  the  lab’s  user  popula¬ 
tion  made  surveying  needs  time- 
consuming,  the  process  was  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  Lawrence 
Livermore  performs  6,000  to 
7,000  moves,  adds  and  changes 
annually.  It  was  difficult  to  keep 
the  survey  up  to  date  with  the 
constantly  changing  complexion 
of  the  production  system.  Some 
users  had  to  be  surveyed  multiple 
times. 

The  analysis  also  uncovered 


other  unexpected  problems. 

For  example,  the  project  team 
asked  users  about  the  communi¬ 
cations  software  packages  they 
were  using  to  determine  the  level 
of  compatibility  required  for  a 
central  modem  pool.  To  the 
team’s  surprise,  the  analysis 
showed  there  were  between  100 
and  1 50  software  packages  in  use 
on  the  campus. 


In  order  to  set  a  reasonable 
standard  for  which  AT&T  could 
provide  compatibility,  the  project 
managers  had  to  narrow  this 
number  down  and  specify  rough¬ 
ly  20  software  packages  that  both 
the  switch  and  modems  would 
support. 

On-site  support 

Another  important  lesson  the 
lab  learned  —  and  quickly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  AT&T  —  was  the 


importance  of  having  data  com¬ 
munications  and  design  experts 
on-site  full  time. 

Although  AT&T  was  initially 
reluctant  to  dedicate  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  project,  it  responded 
diligently  once  the  magnitude  of 
the  problems  became  clear. 

“To  attempt  to  do  something 
like  this  remotely  or  on  a  time- 
share  basis  just  wasn’t  going  to 


work,”  according  to  Greg  Suski, 
project  leader  at  Lawrence  Liver¬ 
more. 

“AT&T  was  most  successful 
when  they  brought  key  data  peo¬ 
ple  on-site  because  many  of  the 
problems  were  things  you  had  to 
stay  with  day  and  night  in  order 
to  resolve,”  Suski  said.  From  a 
design  perspective,  it  was  also 
important  to  have  AT&T  person¬ 
nel  on-site  to  see  firsthand  what 
the  cabling  needs  and  physical 


cessors,  analysts  said. 

“NCR  is  saying  the  same  thing 
IBM  said  through  SAA  except  NCR 
is  saying  it  on  a  nonproprietary 
level,”  said  John  Dunkle,  vice 
president  of  WorkGroup  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Inc.,  a  Hampton,  N.H.- 
based  market  research  firm. 

The  strategy  also  differenti¬ 
ates  NCR  from  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.. 

Both  DEC  and  HP  have  an¬ 
nounced  architectures  to  help  de¬ 
velopers  build  client/server  ap¬ 
plications.  But  DEC  requires 
users  to  run  the  server  portion  of 
All-In- 1  Phase  II  applications  on 
VMS-based  machines,  while  ini¬ 
tial  releases  of  HP’s  NewWave  Of¬ 
fice  server  software  will  run  un¬ 
der  HP’s  proprietary  MPE  and  its 
version  of  Unix  called  HP-UX. 

NCR’s  move  toward  open  sys¬ 
tems  software  is  leading  some  an¬ 
alysts  to  believe  the  vendor  will 
eventually  abandon  some  of  its 
proprietary  operating  systems. 

“Two  years  from  now,  NCR 
will  only  sell  two  types  of  com¬ 
puters:  personal  computers  and 
Unix  platforms,”  said  George 
Colony,  president  of  Forrester 
Research,  Inc.,  a  Cambridge, 
Mass.-based  consultancy. 

Cooperation  pricing  ranges 
from  $30,000  to  $90,000  for  a 
1 6-user  license.  A  64-user  license 
costs  between  $90,000  and 
$180,000.  □ 


plant  layout  were,  according  to 
Bill  Maciel,  manager  of  telecom¬ 
munications  services. 

Seek  input 

Other  unforeseen  problems 
involved  ISDN  hardware. 

One  surprise  was  related  to  in¬ 
correct  specifications  regarding 
the  maximum  permissible  cable 
lengths  for  wires  supporting  T  in¬ 
terfaces  to  ISDN  station  equip¬ 
ment. 

Those  specifications  did  not 
take  into  account  multiple 
splices,  which  foreshortened 
some  cable  runs  and  left  phones 
inaccessible. 

To  solve  the  problem,  AT&T 
installed  lines  supporting  U  inter¬ 
faces  and  terminated  them  using 
NT1  devices  that  act  as  U-to-T 
converters.  The  distance  limita¬ 
tions  with  the  U  interface  are  not 
as  stringent  as  with  the  T  inter¬ 
face.  AT&T  picked  up  the  costs  as¬ 
sociated  with  that  oversight. 

Lab  management  also  decided 
that  the  threat  of  a  power  outage 
disabling  its  ISDN  phones  — 
which  require  local  power  — 
posed  too  great  a  risk  foY  a  feder¬ 
al  research  facility.  The  lab  stipu¬ 
lated  that  it  needed  a  minimum  of 
four  hours  of  backup  capability, 
and  AT&T  devised  a  system  that 
later  became  a  commercially 
available  product. 

A  nagging  problem  whose 
cause  has  not  been  determined 
yet  involves  cellular  telephones. 
When  one  is  placed  near  an  ISDN 
set,  the  interference  can  prevent 
ISDN  telephones  from  opera¬ 
ting.  □ 


Livermore  Labs  reflects  on  ISDN 


Lawrence  Livermore’s  Bill  Maciel  and  Art  Krakowsky. 
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Anixter  solves 
network  nitty  gritty.  •  • 


TraffkWotch 


PhoneNET 

OvxkNEr 


Let’s  get  down  to  the  basics  —  the  nitty-gritty.  No  matter 
which  network  you  use,  it  has  to  be  wired  right  in  order  to 
work  right. 

If  you  depend  on  Apple,  3Com,  Novell,  or  TOPS  for  your 
network  needs,  the  PhoneNET  System  from  Farallon 
Computing  is  your  wiring  solution  for  staying  up  and  running. 

Farallon’s  PhoneNET  System  supports  network  speeds  of  up 
to  1  Mbps  and  combines  hardware  components  and  network 
management  software  to  provide  a  modular  system  that  runs 
over  twisted  pair  telephone  wire.  The  system  can  support 
any  size  network,  from  a  small  one  room  setup  to  a  large, 
multiple-site  network. 


Here's  how  it  works:  the  PhoneNET  Connector  links  each 
device  to  the  network,  and  the  PhoneNET  StarController,  the 
central  “hub”  repeats  network  signals  and  sends  them  over 
multiple  branches.  StarCommand  software  is  a  network 
management  software  package  included  with  the 
StarController,  to  view  network  load  and  test  wiring.  The 
PhoneNET  repeater  is  reliable  for  running  network  wiring 
over  several  miles. 


Network  management  tools  include  StarCommand, 
TrafficWatch,  and  CheckNET  software.  Together,  they  help 
you  monitor  the  health  of  the  network,  troubleshoot,  analyze 
traffic,  and  optimize  network  performance. 

Farallon  also  has  collaborative  workgroup  software,  Timbuktu 
and  Timbuktu/Remote  that  allows  network  users  to  work  on 
projects  together  by  sharing  information  and  comparing  ideas. 

You  can  have  it  all  with  PhoneNET  It  works  with  IBM  PCs, 
Macintosh,  NeXT  Sun,  and  DEC  computers.  And  PhoneNET 
can  fit  into  your  long  range  plans— it  was  designed  right  from 
the  start  to  work  with  ISDN. 

If  you  want  to  install  a  new  network  or  expand  the  one  you 
have,  call  Anixter.  Because  nobody  knows  network  nitty-gritty 
like  the  Anixter  Wiring  Systems  Specialists. 

For  more  information  about  Farallon’s  PhoneNET  System  ask 
for  the  Anixter  location  nearest  you  at  1-800-343-5142. 
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